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Cotton Manufacturers Meet at Maplewood, N. H. 


HE fall meeting of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers at the Hotel Maplewood 
Maplewood, N. H., held on 
Thursday and Friday of last week, at- 
tracted nearly 200 members and guests, 
including a large number of the latters’ 
wives and daughters. The program was 
more evenly divided between business 
and social matters than ever before, and 
this, plus perfect weather conditions, un- 
doubtedly added to the mental and phys 
ical enjoyment of those who attended 








At least 75 per cent. of those who at- 
tended made the trip to and from the 
convention by automobile, and the spe- 
cial train of more Pullman cars and 
diner that was engaged -to carry the 
party from Boston to Maplewood on 
Wednesday had less than 50 passengers; 
the special sleeper that was attached to 
the White Mountain Express that even- 
ing from this city was proportionately 
no better filled; this demonstration of 
the supremacy of the automobile for 
Passenger transportation is likely to re- 
sult in the elimination by the Association 
of all attempts to provide special train 
transportation to future fall meetings. 
Important Subjects Discussed 


Among the important subjects dis- 








Fall Meeting of National Association 


Featured by a 

cussed at the convention by a notable 
list of speakers were: “ Needed Changes 
in Federal Taxation,” “ America’s Part 
in World Trade,” and “ Research in the 
Textile Industry.” Former president 
Albert Greene Duncan was chairman of 
the discussion on Federal taxation, Os- 
car K. Davis of the discussion on for- 
eign trade, and Frank W. Reynolds of 


Varied Program 
of Dr. B. M. Anderson, Ir., at the Fri 


lay morning session, and of Dr. N. A 
Cobb and Harrison E. Howe at the Cot 


ton Research meeting. 


Che banquet, which was the final fea- 
ture of the program Friday evening, at 
tracted the largest attendance, about 


150 being present; who came by 


automobile 


many 


were obliged to leave during 








the symposium on textile research. 
There was an unusually good attend- 
ance at the meetings Thursday and Fri- 
day mornings, but the symposium on 
cotton research not being an official part 
of the program, and interfering with 
previous engagements for golf, tennis 
and automobiling, the attendance was 
confined to the speakers and a few men 
who are enthusiasts on the subject. The 
latter are convinced that their session 
was the most important that was held 
at the convention, and they are confident 
that the printed report of the various 
meetings will prove the truth of their 
contention. Of unusual interest were 
the addresses of Col. William E. Corn- 
well at the Thursday morning session, 


The Maplewood Casino, 





dance in honor of the ladies was stag 
in the ballroom of the Hotel } 
wood Thursday evening. Both th 

and tennis matches attracted an unusu 
ally large number of entrees, and th 


made them more than 


Charles Ely, 


pertect weather 
usually enjoyable. chair 


man of the golf committee, and Charles 
Slocum, chairman of the tennis 
mittee, received many complimet 
the manner in which these events wet 
run off, and for the handsome 
that were provided for the winners 





Showing Putting Green 


the afternoon and thus miss some ex- 
ceptionally good speaking. Not the 
least interesting of the addresses was 


that of President Russell B. Lowe, who 
presided. The speakers were William 
B. Colver of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission; Dr. Charles A. Eaton, 
ciate editor of Leslte’s Weekly and an 
authority on Industrial Democracy; Dr. 
Edith Meeke Rabe of the United States 
Public Health Service, and H. C. Me- 
serve of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board. 


asso- 


Sports and Social Features 


All 


noons 


of Thursday and Friday after- 
were devoted to automobiling, 
golf, tennis and other sports, and a 

















While the work of Robert F. Wallace, 
chairman of the dance committee, was 
his was no less notable 
The failure of James Strang, chairman 
of the baseball committee, to provide a 
formal game was excusable in view of 
the fact that there were few ball players 
present; he was instrumental in a reor- 
ganization of the old textile baseball as- 
sociation, and next year it is expected 
that an interesting game between the 
reds and blues will be staged. William 
B. MacColl, as chairman of the commit- 
tee of entertainment, and his associates 
on the committee may well feel proud 
of the success of the meeting. 

(Proceedings of Convention will 

found beginning on page 94) 


less, success 


be 
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Iposium was i unot il pat fi the program, 
ind tha he latter dist netly stated that is tor 
hose mm participating in the outdo sports.” 


Notwithstanding these handicaps there was an at 
ance of 1 ly thirty persons deeply interested 
he subject, including a half dozen representa- 

ves of Government departments, and several who 

are identified with cotton research work. Further 
re. the attendancs was nearly half as large as 


each of the official 


vas attracted by group discus 


despite the fact that the latter included such 


mportant subjects as “ Needed Changes In Federal 
Taxation” and America’s Part In World Trade.” 
hese are vital problems it is true, but to their solu 


practically all domestic ndustries and large 


ol ther agenct are bending their efforts, 


otton research, which is a problem of the cot 
ndustry il ne, and is of no less Mmpot! 


han Federal taxation and foreign trade, has at 


ted thus far little tangible interest of a co 
tive charac \ fey me | it 18 uc 
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sults: in Iact, it 1S because of beneficial results 
actually obtained that they have increased their 
appropriations and their efforts. Individual firms in 


ceria ndustrics were instanced that are spending 


fro $300,000 to as much as $3,000,000 a year in 
taining definite results that 


re search work and are Oo 





re being capitalized for 
Those cotton manufacturers who find it difficult 


enormous sums, 
+] 

ialize the importance to the industry of re 

search work will do 


the British Cotton Research 


well to study the program of 


\ssociation. They will 


fi in even larger variety of problems listed in 
the report of the Committee of Industrial Research 
he National Association of Cotton Manufa 
turer They m find food for thought in the fact 
k W. Reynolds, who is chairman of that 
mmittee and an othcer of Lockwood, Greene & 
Co., Boston mill engineers, is also associated with 


Research Co., of Boston, one of the first 


nstitutions to be organized in this country for the 
-operative solution of cotton research problems 
This firm of mill engineers evidently believes in tak 


ng its own medicine even if the industry as a whole 


has not been educated to the point where it 1s ready 


for the 


engineer in the 


remedy. If the opinion of every other mill 


country as to the value of cotton 


work were asked we do not doubt but that 


vould be given an emphatic endorsement 


In actual importance to the industry the sym 


posium on cotton research at the convention of the 


\ 


National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, at 


Mapk wood, N Le 


Federal taxation and foreign trade. It 


overshadowed discussions on 


is not only 


the most important problem faced to-day by _ the 


otton industry, but by the whole textile industry 
Great Britain has its research branches for the 
wool silk, knit goods, and linen trades and it 


behooves the members of every branch of the tex 
tile industry in this country to lose no time in 
rganizing to meet this new and menacing form of 
industrial competition We have the laboratories 
technical and scientific experts to form the 
have the 


nucleus of organized research work; we 


ability and the money; all that we lack is initiative 
Now that Great Britain has commenced the solu 
tion of research problems in textiles the time for 


1 


passed; what we need in this country 


it quickly 


edi ition has 


action, and we need 


EXPORT TRADE NECESSITIES 
- would pay those who have given little thought 
to the future of this country’s export trade to 
which 


t of her export markets 


study the activities in England is engaged 
on king toward developmen 


is true that English manufacturers must depend 


irge measure for their existence upon trade with 
utries outside the “tight little island.” Much of 
he trade with her colonies and with other foreign 
outlets was interrupted during the war owing to th 
£ of centering all energies upon the supply 
} ecessities \ This loss was in large 
easure America’s gain, for the time being at least 
B th the recuperation of English manufac 
| en before there has been an ultimat 
onditions there has developed 
i to recover the lost ground 
h eve t success in the markets 
rld than has n the case in the past. To 
his ll sorts of Ss itions as well as private 
t have sprung up, all with the one end 
securing of business in the markets 
t] orld In this effort which has governmental 
t cooperation the textile industry plays 
portant part There is no section of England's 


ist! lL lite wh ch Ss more dependent upon ex 
tlets for the distribution of the merchan 

uced than the manufacture of textiles and 

nh tone 1s ell left unturned t develop rela 
tions with foreign buyers whose operations 


mills 


through which the tex 


upon 


running English textile 


] 


Che period of depressi 
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tile industry in this country is passing rves to 
emphasize the need for other than domes kets 
in which to dispose of textile mills’ pro¢ The 
belief before the war that textile machin this 


country was more than suthicient to supply comestic 


needs was seemingly dispelled by the abnorma! de- 


mand during the war years. Since that time return 


to tormer conditions has been most abrupt and 


conclusive in its effect. With curtailment of large 
+} 


proportions in all parts of the industry the thought 


of manufacturers is naturally turning to the 


poss! 
bilities of foreign trade. 
They 


dian manufacturers to secure 


essful efforts of Cana 


arn of the su 
rders on various tex 


tiles from other countries and they are asking why 


it is not possible to run a certain proportion of thei 


machinery on export orders. They forget, how 


ever, that Canada as well as England, France and 


even Belgium have been using every. facility at their 


command through associated effort to obtain busi 


ness from the outside while America has seemingly 


been content to rest upon the demand that came to 


these shores as a_ necessity because of buyers’ in- 


ability to secure the merchandise from its customary 


sources. 


It is true that there have been sporadic attempts 


to develop a permanent export trade in textiles and 


in a few ises systematic efforts to work out plans 


for the establishment of foreign relations have been 


in eviden \ few corporations have been formed 


to operate under the Webb law by groups of manu 


facturers. But for the most part the textile industry 


has lost interest in the subject of export trade, 


largely due to the acknowledged difficulties that hav« 


beset the path of those who entered this field. It 


is acknowledged that the handicaps to a free ex 


port trade with many European countries, largely in 


connection with the financial and credit situation, 


have been most discouraging and the possibility of 


overcoming them in the near future apparently 


very slight 
with other nations whos« 


he 


But ability to compete 
wage cost has risen immensely during and since t 


war should act as an encouraging stimulus to thos« 


who would see their machinery in full operation 


There are evidences here and there that a revival ot 


interest along well thought out lines of procedur« 


is heing shown. There was recently printed in these 


columns an announcement of the proposed forma 


tion of a Pan-American College of Commerce 


which is to be opened in January at Panama. 
This school has as the reason for its establishment 


the acknowledged lack of training and experience 


nm the part of those who would enter the South 


\merican trade, factors which are fundamental 1 
any successful competition for export trade Eng 
land has inherited training of this kind and het 


experience as an export nation extends back through 


generations. We who are new at the game must 
hegin and must make a thorough study of the de 
tails of foreign trad expect to take our 
place in the ranks of world powers. This education 
must become more widespread but not until manu 
facturers realize the vital necessity of devoting 


specifi proportion pr luct to export 


develo 
the distribution of these products on an inter 


tional scale will we have a permanent export 





kets and then of those who can condu 


that is anything more than a stop ¢ 


times 


: ie? demand for fine varns and goods has | 
far reachi il ts effect It has resulted 
F spinning 


throwing out of balance the operations « 


mills, causing reduced production because of tl 


slower processes involved in spinning fine yarns 


while equipment designed for the manufacture 


lower grades has been either idle or operated in 
desultory fashion. Such operations have tended 
add to costs already high because of the advan¢ 


prices on raw material to make this class of go‘ 


Ma 
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manian-Canadian Order branded bleached goods of B. B. & R at invoice If payment is made in t 


Knight, as well as the Knight products days trom date « Invoice rw 
— which have been sold through the ex ent. off of the net amount of inve 
nes of Manufacturers Receiving port department of Amory, Browne & payment is made in 30 days frot 


\lic ments of $7,500,000 Contract Co of invoice. If invoice is carried 60 








i : ; lt is a matte f rrent repot so net, no discount. On invoices n 
RONTO, ¢ ., Sept. 27.—Confirma- Chesley Woolen Mills, Ches ‘ ; ad seemed } 2 
he R , Childerhose, J., & Son, Egat e, O that the Providence office ot the Knights ) days, Interest to be added 
yf Xoumanian order for vart- ‘hip epee rnitting = tc : : a ‘ ye : ee 
( the uma i ale ( ari ( hipman Holton Knitting ¢ H will be continued fot supervision ¢ ate « SIX cent. per annu 
classes has been received from off- Ont F : 1 1 : he 60-d aid tone ewencen. 0) 
or. Circle-Bar Knitting Co Kincardine Ont manutacturing activities only, while a LHC OU aay pel Ul fas CAPE Cs 
sources. The aggregate amounts (jark Blanket Company, Dundas, O Ee th grav and fit erms pply on all met 
— . on > l auisti uLIOnN Tra an I atl 
$7,500,000 and has been allotted to 64 Code, Thos., Perth, Ont. — : ; . : i . 23: oe 
: 1 Copp, F. H., Ltd., Port Elgin, N. B shed goods will be conducted through cluding seconds 
ufacturers Whos¢ names and ad Daleourt, T Ste Felic de Valois, Que ; ’ f , ry ; ‘ : sas, 
- - . " ‘ the N¢ \W York MTICC iL ie lane because oO he new act ons 
sses follow. These mills will in- Dods Knitting Company, Orangeville, O ; 
7 : . : Duftons’, Ltd., Stratford, Ont Henry Fiheld, IJr., vhe has been 1 Ine ot Wut le Durham h ( 
to Canadian Woolen Manufactur- Gait Knitting Company, Galt, Ont h sa ; ; gee ge ; 
: . , } 1} + } ‘ Ont Cnare¢ th vray LOoOOdS end oO Tit necessa ( pre l 
\ssociation the goods required in Glen Woolen Mills Co., Glen Williams : ; : 
‘ - 44 . ‘ Graham & Sons, D Ltd Inglewood, Ont Knight business tor some time, is met ‘ increased over our line ot ott 
fulfillment of this order, but ship Gulf Textile Company, Rimouski, Que tioned likelv to ] the h 1 th ] ery e! trad | unt 
: . : : . . 2 oned as lkelyv to be the ead oO s hosiery, Le! ore rade discounts 
ts will be made direct to an Atlantic Harris & Company, Rockwood, ¢ _ : 2% ‘a ; 1" s 
Hawthorne Mills, Ltd:, Carleton Pla Ont division of the business with probabl uiowed al as tollows: On all bt 
port Horn Bros. Woolen Co., Lindsay, Ont ‘ eo : es 
as99 +7 1 } Jurham merchandi selliy 
Glove Works, Montreal, Que. Kenwood Mills, Ltd., Arnprior, Ont headquart rs in New York City Durham merchandise elling ( HL.2 
rst Woolen Mills, Truro, N. S. Kitchen Shirt & Overall Co., Brantford, Ont The new corporation under Massa per dozen and unde ‘ ‘ ‘ 
‘ , ; ae : y za Cie Des Industries Cantin, Warwick, Qu . : 5 - 
ic Underwear Co., Moncton, N. B. : i = ier rill 7a 'y eee veya chusetts laws has an authorized capital trade discount of 17% per cent 
\ rior Knitting Co., Arnprior, Ont. oondon osiery” MUls, Lt <ncon , 3 5 3 oe : a os ‘ 
more Cloth Company, Toronto, Ont Long, R. G., & Company, Toront Ont oft $10,000,000 first mortgage 10-vear 7 iowed ©) ul Durable Durhan 
Nan otha Dieta Mercury Mills, Ltd Hamilton, Ont 1 1 » 11 eac 
s & Innes, Ltd., Carleton Place, Ont. ' ’ ae ' 17 Frand ] nds 5 nilisc cell; yr tor & ) r ck 
nent, Jos ph, Glen Williams, Ont. Mitchell Woolen Company, Mitche Ont per cent sinking fund gold bonds, $5,- chandise s¢ ane 20! $4.50 per =e 
Woolen Mills Co. gracebridge, Ont. Monarch Knitting Co,, Dunnvil Ont 000,000 of 8 per cent cumulative pre down to $2.25 pel dozen esale price 
. ‘ aaah Moodie, J. R., & Sons, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont : ' } 
| Caldwell & Co., Perth, Ont. , rr ] nit chat ff cco trade dicen f 1) cent vil ‘ 
I k Woole n Gonipany, Simcoe, Ont MeMurchy, John, Huttonville, Ont erred stock and 100,000 shares « eo, ide discount of < ee ent. will 
Woolen Mills Co., Ltd., Kingsville, MeMurchy, J., & Son, Brampton Ont mon stock of no pal value Of this ed On all Durable Durhat 
Newlands & Company Galt, Ont 7 1 tal £7. 500000 fret cya’ Te . : | ee 
an Woolens, Ltd., Petersboro, Ont Nova Scotia Underwear Co., Windsor, N, 8, AUMIONIZE@ Caplal $7,00U, eae SET at ee ae Be oe 
- O'Hare & Sons, Midland, Ont gage 10-vear 7 per cent sinking fund $4.50 per dozen a trade discount « é< 
Oxford Knitting Company Woodstock, Ont ] ‘ ’ ‘ _ 1 P 11 1] : 
Oxford Manufacturing Co., Oxford, N. S$ gold bonds are being offered by a syndi ver cent, will be allowed 
I NDERW EAR STATI S Pembroke Woolen Company, Pembroke, Ont cate of bankers consisting i | H Since our last prices were n 
Penmans, Ltd., Paris, Ont ‘ peas : t 
tandle Bros., Meaford, Ont Rollins & Sons, Harris, Forbes & Co. freight rates have been increased 
omen) ger mia Le es pees ae Naphen & ( U.; Spence Trask x Co., proximately 33 1-3 per cent Regardles 
>: » Renfrew Knitting Mills, Renfrs Ont —— : ' , = 
Manufacturers Point Out Reasons for Rentrew Textiles. Ltd.. Renfrew. Ont and Parkinson & Burt These bonds of this all Durable Durham merchat 
Strong Prices Renfrew Woolen Mills, Renfrew, Ont are dated September 1, 1920 and due lise will be sold on a basis of F.O.B 
Schofield Woolen Company, Oshawa, Ont Q2 } | } 
\ statement recently issued by the Slingsby Manufacturing Co., Brantford, Ont. Sept. 1, 1930 at prices ranging from mill, However, on all Durable Durhan 
1 - W ° f Sterling Textile Co., Ltd., Woodstock, Ont 105 101 +] weatenal hate ‘ wal : } } 
ky < ‘ a¢° re t rive; peo -. . oO W 1 acct CC nterest a ora regulat I ¢ 1 treig 1 ‘ ‘ 
Amt Good Manufacturers of America ayior, T. H., & Company. Chatham. ont : nh ac est ac egular merchandise, freight will 
nyoints out the reasons for the need ol Thomson Knitting Company. Toronto, Ont ing to dates Ot maturity The com lowed to destination at published rate 
, Trent Vall Woolen Mfg. 34 Campbell 1 o t 1 anf { : ] 1 
ng prices on underwear for the eae On tm . mpbe pany agrees to pay interest without de there will be no freight allowed on 
pring of 1921. The statement is as fol- Walshaw & Son, Ltd., Bolton, Ont duction for any normal Federal income onds and miscellaneous merchandise 
F Watchorn & Co Ltd Merrick ville Ont ‘ ae i > “74. < ry ’ 
tax 1 ding 2 cent he issu ie achh at f Si . 1) 
> Waterhouse, T & Co Ltd Ingersoll. Ont , ; ae ling — ‘ cae ee Bill Wil Gate TFORk GUL FSecipt GC! 
The dollar we are receiving is worth York Knitting Mills, Toronto, Ont is in the form of $100, $500 and $1,000) of lading. Furthermore, where any e1 
Zimmerr 1-Reli: e Cnitting ‘oO mil ] ral 
{) cents. Our labor costs are on a ton, Ont. ne ve coupo! onds The Chase National argo occurs we will warehouse mei 
; > 
asis of 24% to 1, compared with pre- Bank, New York, is announced as chandise until such time as the railroad 
r values. This makes the dollar we rae SB 4 rustec an move goods, bill dating fron 
S “R » ~ - ici 1 i . 
ive worth 40 cents to us in labor KNIGHT TRANSFER PLAN: Of the authorized preferred stock $2, time it 1s put on cars 
Cotton on the basis of 25 cents ‘ 00,000 of & per cent cumulative stock, 


Massachusetts Corporation and Bond 


kl be 24% to 1 compared with pre- dividends payable quarterly and par $100 





alue; therefore the present dollar Issue Announced by New Owners is Offered at 96 and accrued dividend by New Bedford Curtailment 
e are receiving would be worth 40 The incorporation under Massachu- a syndicate consisting of E. H. Rollin NEW Beprorp, Mass.—Continuins 
s to us in cotton, or if cotton stays setts laws by B. B. & R. Knight, Incor- & Sons, Naphen & Co., Spencer, Trask their policy of the past few weeks, most 
on the 30-cent basis. the dollar we are “orated, with an authorized capital of & Co. and Bond & Goodwi The f the cloth and varn mills of this 
ing is only worth 331% cents in cot- $15,000,000, and also 100,000 shares Mercantile Trust Co.. New York and closed their plants Thursday night fo 
ur principal raw material. of no par value stated is announced. First National Bank of Boston are the remainder of the week, whil 
Overhead trimmings, boxes and all This corporation, it is understood, is named as transfer agents and the Chase Sev ral others operated only part of th 
the incidentals cost us above 2%4 times the result of the sale of the. Knight National Bank and the Merchants Na- machinery. Prominent mill men. stat 
th pre-war value. For this third ele mill properties to Frederick K. Rup onal Bank of Boston, registrars The that the production is even less now 
the dollar we receive is only worth precht announced in these columns. articles of incorporation provide a cum than during the temporary slump in 
He or less Those connected with Converse & Co., ulative sinking fund estimated to retire mediately following the signing of th 
“These are the basic elements, dis- New York commission house, of which the entire present issue of preferred armistice The present output of th 
1 to a low possible basis, and Mr. Rupprecht is the head, have made stock within twent ears mills is hard to estimate with anv d 
n which we cannot escape, but from ihe statement that the Knicht lc as The average net profits from Tanuar sree of accuracy, owing to the differ 
prices should rise to higher made to Mr Rupprecht as an individual 1, 1917 to August 14, 1920 are reported ™¢ thods adopted by the manufacturers 
and not to the Consolidated Textile to have hk $2,194,236 per annum, the n their policy of curtailment Although 
On this basis of costs prices must Corporation. Whether this means that lance r deducting terest on the a few of the plants closed down et 
m 20 per cent to 25 per cent on the sale of the merchandise produced new first ortgage bonds being $1,669. tirely for Fridav and Saturday, a fe 
cotton underwear, and 30 per inthe Knight mills will be conducted as 236. In 1921 the present it fe th mills operated their weave 
35 per cent on combed cotton an entity and not under the supervision announce: 1 be ines dt th ms, while in many of the mills ther 
ear higher than last vear’s open and control of officials of the Consol wmoplet 1p IM 1 bac herr radial Peron 
ng prices, or on a basis of from dated is not announced. It is, | er, declared tl he mill pr eS oe ploves as. th anemia. eeteed th 
or 3 to 1, compared with pre known that the distribution of the p1 sis of $30 1 eile ave Dice ath Bscilve: aust athetnd Oise me 
es dacts will be through the commission the estis ee ee eas turer sets the present output « 
e jobbers and retailers need house of Converse & ( tion. | | forty per ce 
ear that the stock they hav It was announced in the statement of 15,000,001 normal) ther pla ine it it less that 
1 will decline in value like thet the sale made | the Knights that th xty hicl uld make a fair estimat 
<tile stocks business would be taken over ( DLRHAM SILK HOSTERY the ports around fifty 1 
urtailment in production in’ verse & Co., on October 1, and it is ap ' As the } Bedford mill 
will continue until mills can parent from reports in the selling mat New Lines and Readjustment of Terms PP d a appro mately 3,900,009 
e equal to cost of production ket that plans are being consummated A cenanieied pit more than 55.000 lox 
has been no inflation in un- this end. While no authoritat ie d my Imost 40,000 employes, s« 
hence there can be no radical ment is forthcoming from Cor ' g oe Fie Bie LT, 1 ea ‘ nas to the effect tha 
In this the knit underwear Co. officials, it is generall oT ak. ava dition “hie ay t ne hhas: badd om She eee 
ferent from the balance o the various agencies which |} 1 f 1 ; iniomachainred a mbhed : ls. which the 
e trades responsible for the distribut Is d ae ; hie roe { he textile mille 
o for one pre-war basis pric Knight goods will be transfer t selling ' S ‘ : accordit here 
manv jobbing underwear Converse & Co. sooner or later Mien co saat 
mpossible under existing con include the direct sales ager ' oned. seamless and fibre silk Outing Postponed 
hen other textiles have only ducted by William FE. Wall, the sal f That rt of the letter referring to (wing to the ¢ clopment 
out a three for one pre-war bleached goods by Edwin Codet ' readjustment sellir bie caence a fal dia ditenesedniniahcniiaial: Ue eae 
ng the present period of s« merly Codet & Greer, wh vel rig lows ng of the Philadelphia Cotton Yat 
dation nally connected with the house of Mar “Durable Durham li rv from date Sclsaments Assncistion, -aceuieanil 
of underwear now on hand tin I. Cooley & Co., r many vill be sold on the ollowing basis this Saturday, October 2, has been post 
loss to jobbers.” distributing agent for certain the Three per cent. off of the net amount poned indefinitely 
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KNITTERS TO MEET 


of 


Announced for Convention 
Association at Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE.—The National Associa- 
the Sweater & Knitted Textile 
Industry will meet at the Hotel 
Milwaukee, for its national 
tion on Oct. 8 and 9. 

This industry, which has grown enor- 
mously during the period of the war and 


Program 


tion oO! 
sa 
nster, 


conven- 


since, owing to the fact that such 
products could not be secured from 
Europe, faces peculiarly important prob 


lems due to th 


in industry. 


reconstruction conditions 


With Europe resuming more normal 
manufacturing conditions and secking 
once more enter the field formerly 


occupied in America in knitted textiles, 


the manufacturers of sweater coats, 
fancy knit goods, bathing suits and 
similar knit wear lines find themselves 


forced to meet conditions of a character 
entirely different from those that have 
prevailed for the last six years 

Many questions of greatest importance 
to the industry will be taken up by the 
the National Association 
and by the members who attend the con- 
vention, and discussions and decisions 
will take place that will be of decisive 
character as regards the future of the 
industry. 


directors of 





ACTIVE WOOL MACHINERY 


Woolen Spindles Increase Slightly—Also 


on Double Shift 


Woolen spindles increased approxi- 
mately 1 per « ivity in August, 
according to the monthly statement of 
active and idle wool machinery, just 


issued as of Sept. 1, by the Department 
Four- 
tenths of 1 per cent represents the ex- 
tent of decline in worsted spindles. Wide 
looms are reported in the summary rep- 
resenting 909 manuf 51.8 per 
cent idle. Cards run 61.4 per cent active, 
the the Aug. 1. 
Preparatory operations steadier 
operation than 


of Commerce, Bureau of Census 


cturers, 


Same aS Was Cast 


on 
show 


weaving 


Double shift operations make new low 
points, it being shown that 456 wide 
looms are so operating, 433 sets of 
cards, 346 combs, 106,530 worsted spin 


dles. The exceptions to a lessening of 
double shift machinery are narrow 
looms, which show 232 engaged as 
against 170 the previous month, carpet 


looms, 147 compared to 68, and woolen 
spindles which are increased on double 
shift from 99,293 to 106,249 

The tabulations follow: 


ACTIVE AND IDLE WOOL MACHINERY AS 
Wider than 
50-in. reed space 
In oper mM... . 29,606 
Idle oe. ° oeee 31,834 
To 61,440 


51.8 
4 
42. 
26. 
15. 
13 

14. 
12 

14 

13.3 
14.8 
16.0 


oo 


arorno 





NUMBER OF 


Single Double 





Sept. 1, 1920... 29,150 456 
Aug. 2, 1920 30,549 447 
July 1, 1920 667 
June 1, 1920 1,192 
May i, 1920 2,355 
April 1, 1920 2,863 
March 1, 1920 3,291 
Feb. 2, 1920. 3,647 
Jan. 2, 1920 3,380 
Dec. 3, 1919 8,028 
ES! eer ree 48.949 2,906 
a RE ee rer hres 48,364 2,884 


RERCENT 


TEXTILE 


Reservations from New York, Phila- 
delphia, the New England States and 
Cleveland, which are the eastern sec- 
tions most largely interested in the in- 
dustry, have begun to come in to the 
local headquarters, and Executive Sec- 
Harold R. Lhowe, of the Na- 
tional Association, has written Manag- 
ing Director C. B. Walker of the Mil- 
waukee Institute of Knitted Wear that 
at least fifty the most prominent 
manufacturers of the East will be here 
at that time. 


retary 


o! 


The eastern delegation will be headed 
by President Sidney Worms, and Exec- 
utive Secretary Harold R. Lhowe and 
will arrive in Milwaukee Thursday 
afternoon or evening, Oct. 7th. 


Western Knitters Represented 


The Western Knit Manu fac- 
turers Association, which is the western 
branch of the National Association, will 
be represented by as large a number 
probably as the East, owing to the fact 
that the Western Association has called 
a special meeting for Oct. 7th to con- 
sider the plan of establishing a central 
office with a paid staff. 


Goods 


This branch of the knitting industry 
has had a remarkably rapid growth in 
the Middle West during the last ten 
years and especially during the war pe- 
riod. The Western Association mem- 
bership at present includes almost three 
score factories located almost entirely 
in the states of Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota The largest 
groups of the western members center 
in Chicago and Milwaukee, while Wis- 
consin outside Milwaukee contains 
nearly a dozen mills. 
of the 
will come 


ol 


One most important topics 
which before the convention 
will be the stabilizing of the merchandis- 
ing end of the knitted textile industry 
through standardizing the business 
methods of the selling departments of 
the manufacturers of the most 
desirable results sought thereby will be 
the elimination, so far as possible, of 
trade order blanks 
and sale will be dis- 
cussed at the meeting; arbitration plans 
and other suggestions for securing bet 
ter merchandising be 
considered 


One 


Uniform 
uniform terms of 


abuses 


conditions will 
\nother important topic will undoubt 
edly be the standard 
method of cost finding for the industry, 
devised along such elastic general prin- 
ciples that it may be adapted to the re- 
quirements the different manufac 
turers with their varied conditions and 
varied problems of manufacture 


question of a 


ol 


WORLD 


The session will be devoted to an in- 
tensive business program, with little in 
the way of amusement or side attrac- 
tions. The chief entertainment feature 
of the occasion will be a banquet for 
the entire assemblage to be given at the 
Wisconsin Club on Friday evening, Oct. 
8th, under the auspices of the Western 
Knit Goods Manufacturers Association, 
at which the plans for a national ad- 
vertising and publicity campaign to pop- 
ularize knitted wear will be informally 
discussed. The following is an outline 
of the business program laid out for the 
sessions of the convention: 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 8TH, 1920 
General Session 
10 A. M.—Opening address by D. B. Sho- 


gren, president of the Western Associa- 
tion. 
Address by Sidney Worms, national presi- 


dent, New York. 

Roll call. 

Submission of all new matters, reports, 
etc., for assignment to committees for 
consideration. 

Committee Meetings. 
11 A. M.—Committee on Standardization 


of Colors. 
11:30 A. M.—Committee 
12:30 P. M.—Luncheon. 
2:30 P. M.—Standing Committee on General 
Publicity. 
Trade Abuse Committee. 
Sales Committee. 
4:30 P. M.—Committee 
islation. 
Committee on Machinery and Supplies. 
Committee on Cooperation with Spinners. 
6:30 P. M.—Dinner. Topic for discussion, 
“National Advertising and Publicity 
Campaign.” 
SATURDAY, 
9 A. M.—General 
Committees’ 
12:30 P. M. 


on Exports. 


on Tariff and Leg- 


OCTOBER 9TH, 1920 
Session: Consideration of 
reports and action. 
Luncheon. 





2:30—General Session: Consideration of 
Committees’ reports 
The election of officers for the ensuing 
year. 
Date and place of next meeting. 


Adjournment. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 
Declines Noted in Both During Month of 
August, 1920 


WasuHincton, D. C.—A considerable 
drop in exports and somewhat smaller 
imports in August as compared with 
previous months are shown by official 
figures given out by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the 
Department of Commerce. 

Exports in August were valued at 
$584,000,000, a drop of $67,000,000 from 
$651,000,000 in July of this year, and 
$62,000,000 less than the exports of 
$646,000,000 in August, 1919. Exports 
for the eight months ended with August 
were valued at $5,483,000,000 an increase 
of $211,000,000 over the exports of 
$5,272,000,000 in the first eight months 
»f 1919, 

Imports in August were valued at 
$519,000,000, a decrease of $18,000,000 
from the amount of $537,000,000 in 


( 














OF SEPTEMBER 1, 1920, WITH COMPARATIVE FIGURES FOR PRECEDING MONTHS 
a Loomse—— ———-Spinning Spindles——————__,, 
0-in. reed Carpet Sets of 
space or less, and rug. cards Combs. Woolen Worsted 
12,091 5,487 3,952 1,494 1,252,349 1,446,080 
6.446 3.048 8&7 1,009,760 886,935 
18,537 8,535 6,546 2,381 2,262,109 2,333,015 
AGE OF IDLE MACHINERY TO TOTAL REPORTED 
34.8 35.7 39.6 7 44.¢ 38.0 
29.9 $2.3 39.6 45 37.6 
3 $2.1 38.0 42.0 32.7 
22.4 29.1 21.1 23.1 14.2 
18.2 28.5 10.6 6.7 11.5 7.0 
16.9 28.2 9.6 7.1 9.5 7.0 
19.8 27.7 9.8 7.0 10.3 11.7 
17.¢ 28.6 7.6 6.9 7.1 7.9 
18.5 30.2 8.8 7.2 9.1 10.2 
19.1 83.5 10.5 5.3 8.4 6.2 
18.2 34.5 7.6 5.3 6.7 6.7 
20.7 34.1 8.2 5.9 7.7 7.2 
MACHINES IN OPERATION PER SHIFT 
Single Double Single Dou. Single Double Single Double Single Double Single Double 
11,859 232 5,340 147 3,519 433 1,148 346 1,146,100 106,249 1,339,550 106,530 
12,326 170 =5,448 68 3,474 463 1,177 398 1,131,375 99,293 1,297,666 151,683 
12,1738 80 56,572 275 3,585 462 1,114 416 1,208,275 99,312 1,398,767 160,008 
18,882 79 65,912 4178 4,681 532 1,483 491 1,586,143 134,051 1,791,669 195,488 
14,747 118 6,109 58 56,097 716 1,634 632 1,779,808 208,848 1,931,166 263,034 
14,882 184 5,965 144 5,071 810 1,520 719 1,781,743 243,648 1,890,939 298,515 
14,370 114 6,999 232 5,029 826 1,636 607 1,731,607 271,990 1,790,701 284,408 
14,703 228 6,069 157 65,127 965 1,521 727 1,777,815 292,656 1,885,490 278,628 
14,594 141 5,825 207 5,052 948 1,611 629 1,740,618 285,577 1,848,353 238,974 
14,816 63 5,639 152 65,681 888 1,566 717 1,762,878 272,903 1,930,309 243,030 
14,831 113 5,635 65 6,191 793 1,564 717 1,813,552 265,636 1,948,810 219,921 
14,241 40 56,008 20 6,087 812 1,510 752 1,811,651 244,089 1,948,800 206,866 
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July, but $212,000,000 more than the im 
ports of $307,000,000 in August, 1919 
During the eight months ending with 
August of this year, imports amounte< 
to four billion dollars, an increase c 
77 per cent, or $1,738,000,000 over tl 
imports of $2,262,000,000 in the san 
period of 1919, 

The excess of exports over import 
in August was $65,000,000. For tl 
eight months period ended with Augu 
the excess of exports was $1,483,000,00\ 

Gold imports increased from $2,50( 
000 in August, 1919, to $15,400,000 
August, 1920, and for the eight mont! 
period from $55,000,000 in 1919 to $16 
000,000 in 1920. 

Gold exports in August were $25,00( 
000, compared with $45,000,000 a y« 
ago, but for the eight months period i: 
creased from $197,000,000 in 1919 
$242,000,000 in 1920. 

Silver imports increased from $5« 
000,000 in the eight months ended with 
August, 1919, to $67,000,000 in 192), 
while the exports of silver for the same 
period show a decrease from $164,000,- 
000 in 1919 to $92,000,000 in 1920. 


BIDS ON PIECE GOODS 


Serges, Whipcords and Garbardines In- 
cluded in Philadelphia Offering 


Bids were opened at the Quartermas- 
ter’s Dept., Philadelphia, on Sept. 23, on 
serges, whipcords and gabardines as 
follows: 

50,000 yards, 16 oz. serge, Dunn 
Worsted, $4.75; W. S. Stursberg, Schell 
& Co., $4.44 1-2; Delaine Mills, 22,000 
yards $4.53, Selden Worsted, $5.25; 
Hockanum 15,000 yards $4.74, 20,000 
yards $4.82; 15,000 yards $4.87; Cleve- 
land $5.25; Ethan Allen $4.69; Waucan- 
tuck Mills $4.62; Shackamaxon $4.52"; 
Montrose Worsted $4.55 and $4.75; Wm 
Whitman Co. $4.124%2; Windsor Mantv- 
facturing $4.21%4; F. <A. Bochmann 
$4.65; Livingstone Worsted $4.50; 
American Woolen $4.70. 

22,000 yards 12 oz. serge; Dunn $3.9; 
Delaine Mills, $3.95; Perseverance $4.38. 
Cleveland Worsted $4.20; Ethan Allen 
$3.82; Selden Worsted $4.30; Hocka- 
num $3.83 and $3.89 on two lots e’ever 
thousand yards, Montrose Worsted 
$4.00; Wm. Whitman $3.62%; Windsor 
Manufacturing $3.671%4; F. A. Boch- 
mann $3.85; Livingston Worsted $3.99; 
American Woolen $3.82; Western 
Worsted Mills $4.10. 

22,000 yards whipcord, Dunn 
Perseverance $5.55; Selden D; 
Hockanum $5.18 and $5.24 on two lots 
eleven thousand yards each; Cleveland 
$6.00; Waucantuck $5.26; Shackamaxon 
$4.80; Montrose $5.10; Windsor $4.67% 
Livingston $4.84. 

22,000 





yards worsted 


gabardineé 


Cleveland, $5.00; Livingston $4.14" 
Montrose $4.24; Mayflower Worste’ 
$4.87 2-10; Selden Worsted $4.30; 


Western Worsted $4.40; F. A. Boch- 
mann $4.25; Waucantuck $4.30. 


Cotton Assn. in Atlanta 

ATtLanta, Ga., Sept 28—(Special).— 
The Georgia Division of the America! 
Cotton Association will hold its annual 
convention in Atlanta, Ga., in October 
Among those who have been invited t 
speak are Senator E. D. Smith of South 
Carolina, Senator Heflin of Alabama 
and J. J. Brown, Commissioner of Agri 
culture of Georgia. The association 
has already arranged to retire twenty- 
five per cent of the best grade of cotton 





of the 1920 crop from the market until 


May, June and July of 1921, 
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COTTON CONSUMPTION 


Amount Used in August, 1920, Slightly 
Less Than in August, 1919 


The consumption of cotton in the 
United States during August of this 
year amounted to 483,193* bales, as 
-ompared with 497,319 in August of 
1919, and during the twelve months 
ending July 31, 1920, the consumption 
was 6,425,344*, as against 5,765,936 for 
the year ending July 31, 1919. The 
amount of cotton on hand on August 
31 of this year amounted to 1,130,694* 
bales in consuming establishments and 
1,968,218* bales in public storage and at 
compresses, while on August 31, 1919, 
the amount in consuming establishments 
was 1,133,365 and in public storage and 
at compresses 1,816,596. Active cotton 
spindles in August, 1920, totalled 34,- 
471,515, and in August, 1919, 34,205,180. 


Imports 


The imports of foreign cotton during 
August, 1920, amounted to 23,106 bales, 
of which 12,876 bales were from Egypt, 
4,057 bales from Peru, 2,744 bales from 
China and 3,429 bales from all other 
countries. Similar imports during Au- 
gust, 1919, amounted to 14,070 bales, of 
which 11,280 bales were from Egypt, 
4 bales from Peru, 1,954 bales from 
China and 832 bales from all other 
countries. For the twelve months end- 
ing July 31, 1920, the imports of for- 
eign cotton amounted to 700,213 bales, 
of which 485,003 bales were from Egypt, 
63,425 bales from Peru, 57,186 bales 
from China, 65,343 bales from Mexico 
and 29,256 bales from all other coun- 
tries. For the year ending July 31, 
1919, such imports amounted to 201,585 
bales, of which 100,006 were from 
Egypt, 25,230 bales were from Peru, 
10,871 bales from China, 54,434 bales 
from Mexico and 11,044 bales from all 
other countries. 





Exports 


The exports of domestic cotton and 
linters, in running bales, during August, 
1920, amounted to 146,6687 bales, of 
which 43,715 bales were sent to the 
United Kingdom, 8,897 bales to France, 
9.159 bales to Italy, 45,643 bales to Ger- 
many, 23,271 bales to other European 
countries, 504 bales to Japan, and 14,479 
bales to all other countries. Similar 
exports during August, 1919, amounted 
to 479,0587 bales, of which 239,350 were 
sent to the United Kingdom, 36.383 
bales to France, 30,053 to Italy, 21,747 
bales to Germany, 118,138 bales to other 
European countries, 17,215 bales to 
Japan and 16,172 bales to all other coun- 
Such exports for the year ending 
July 31, 1920, amounted to 6,598,3487 
bales, of which 3,069,342 bales were sent 
to the United Kingdom, 576,228 bales 
to France, 579,159 bales to Italy, 443,179 
to Germany, 816,220 bales to other 
European countries, 873,096 bales to 
Japan and 241,124 bales to all other 
countries. Such exports for the year 

ling July 31, 1919, amounted to 5,663,- 
9207 bales, of which 2,635,198 bales were 
sent to the United Kingdom, 734,739 
bales to France, 588,373 bales to Italy, 
709,239 bales to other European coun- 
tries, 784,522 bales to Japan and 211,849 
hales to all other countries. 


¢ . 
tries, 


Includes 32,291 foreign, 2,668 Am.-Eg., 
2,896 sea-island consumed, 144,767 
gn, 10,750 Am.-Eng., and 13,250 sea- 
nd in consuming establishments, and 
‘72 foreign, 8,310 Am.-Eng., and 9,103 
land in public storage. 12-month 
umption 414,829 foreign and 43,243 
sland 
nters not included above were 36,800 
consumed during August in 1920, and 
8 bales in 1919; 267,756 bales on hand 


nsuming establishments on August 31, 
and 262,454 bales in 1919; and 358,649 
in public storage and at compresses in 
and 224,141 bales in 1919. Linters 
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consumed during twelve months ending 
July 31 amounted to 334,327 bales in 1920 
and 457,901 bales jin 1919. 


t Figures include 1,689 bales of linters ex- 
ported during August in 1920 and 6,186 
bales in 1919 and 53,021 bales for the twelve 
months ending July 31 in 1920 and 71,534 
bales in 1919. The distribution for August, 
1920, is as follows: United Kingdom, 441; 
France, none; Germany, none; Other Eu- 
rope, 588; Japan, none; All other countries, 
660. 

WORLD STATISTICS 

The world’s production of commercial 
cotton, exclusive of linters, grown in 1919, 
as compiled from published reports, docu- 
ments, and corespondence, was approxi- 
mately 19,620,000 bales of 500 pounds net, 
while the consumption of cotton (exclusive 
of linters in the United States) for the year 
ending July 31, 1920, was approximately 
18,181,000 bales of 500 pounds net. The total 
number of producing cotton spindles, both 
active and idle, is about 150,000,000 


HOSIERY MFG. COSTS 


Details of Producing a Silk Stocking 
Compared with Selling Price 

In an effort to secyre business a 
Pennsylvania hosiery manufacturer re- 
cently went over his manufacturing 
costs with his selling agent and made 
them at the lowest possible level in 
order to be able to name an attractive 
price. The line on which he figured 
was a silk half-hose, 220 needle knit 
tight, using a 10-thread silk yarn. When 
he got through, he found that actual 
labor costs amounted per dozen to about 
85c., with selling charges and overhead 





amounting to a total of 72c. These 
costs were divided as follows: 
I ae alas ele aie aS wieieralaaite - $0.28 
Rc oaks wwe ee weées s Viet ees ahs 14 
DEINE, £6.40 Chdeveeweseeue's rune. ie 
Dyéing average, all colors...... ace.” ae 
pO rere re rie adbie* ae 
Se ee Pee re etre talead:  <Ga 
Pairing, stamping, folding...... a ee 
Placing on rider tickets......... on ae 
a ee alert oa we” 
NT Gaeta ka. Sala a OR ee 3 a 
Selling trade discounts. 42 
CE Ack dec se soa en ercedas .30 
Total manufacturing costs -$1.67% 


To this was added the estimated cost 
of his silk yarn, at that time at $3.00; 
in the top he used a 40s two-ply combed 
peeler mercerized, which he figured at 
50c.; in the heel and toe he used a @s 
two-ply combed peeler mercerized, with 
singly 60s splicing, figured at 65c. This 
made the whole cost figure at $5.82'4. 
The selling agent admitted this to be 
the lowest clean cost figuring he had 
seen. At the same time he stated that 
he had a line of silk half-hose which 
was not so closely knit as the forego- 
ing line, which he had for sale at $5.00. 


AFRICAN WOOL STAGNANT 


No Change Likely Until Exchange Rate 
Improves 


Wasnuincton, D. C., Sept. 29—The 
wool market remains stagnant in South 
Africa, according to a report from Cape 
Town, just received here, in spite of 
the improvement in exchange rates, 
buyers being unable to draw orders from 
overseas, and the future appears to dk 
pend upon the continental exchanges 
improving so as to enable business to 
be resumed with the Continent and 
Russia, 

The report says that stocks in Eng 


land, both sold and unsold, are reported 
to be large and the mills have all they 
want. It is further pointed out that 


stocks in the United States are big and 
this country is not likely to be 

for some time. No business is doing in 
Japan and it is reported that no buying 
need be expected before the end of the 
year. 

It would appear, therefore, the report 
says, that growers and traders will have 
to accept much lower prices than those 
ruling a few months ago. 


a buyer 
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MILL ENDS 


by Jack Care 


MILL MEN AND THE CHEMICAL 


EXPOSITION 


ACK didn’t have to go to the mill 

men last week; they came to him. 
The occasion of the reception was the 
Sixth National Exposition of Chemi- 
cal Industries, held at Grand Central 
Palace, New York. Jack noted an espe- 
cially large number of representatives 
of the textile mills at that exposition 
And they all seemed intensely interested 
in the progress in dyestuff and chemical 
manufacture as illustrated by the vari- 
booths. Incidentally Jack got on 
the trail of another famous textile fam- 
ily to use in his previously-mentioned 
“Who’s Who In the Textile Industry” 
which he hopes to compile some day 
for his own information. 


ous 


One of the most encouraging thoughts 
which Jack brought away from the ex- 
position was the very evident fact that 
textile manufacturers and their super- 
intendents and overseers are getting 
over their timidity in dealing with 
chemical problems closely affecting their 
own industry. Scientific names, which, 
a few years ago, succeeded in scaring 
textile men away, are now old friends, 
and are treated as such. This develop- 
ment cannot help producing good results 
It means the further elevation of the 
position of chemists in textile mills; 
the infusion of a greater intelligence 
into the purchasing of dyestuff and 
chemical supplies, and the insurance of 
a more sympathetic attitude on the part 
of textile men towards the growth of 
these important related industries. 

x x * 

HOSIERY MILL’S HUGE SIGN 

OME time ago, Jack was speaking 

of signs, and the advisability of 
mills showing pride in their plants in 
this way. He now learns that the Berk- 
shire Knitting Mills, Reading Pa., man- 
ufacturers of full fashioned hosiery, are 
now installing on the roof of their 
plant at Wyomissing, what is said to be 
the longest sign in this country. When 
completed, this sign will be 365 feet 
long. Over 5,000 10-watt electric lamps 
will be used in the letters, being an 
equivalent of about 50,000 candle power. 
The letters will be 8 and 10 feet in 
height, the sign reading “ Berkshire 
Knitting Mills; Hosiery ‘As You Like 
It!’” This sign will be parallel with 
the William Penn Highway, which is 
the main line of automobile travel be- 
tween Reading and Harrisburg and 
other points west. It is expected that 
the sign will be completed and in oper- 


ation in about two or three weeks. 
~ + *~ 


OUR FATHERS 
HE factory superintendent was 
clad in denim and busily engaged 
in sawing boards and tacking on great 
strips of canvas to a rule frame. 

A hollow, gaunt factory—an empty 
machine shop—the towering stack with- 
out the least vestige of smoke (a dead 
volcano) and the murky waters of the 
quiet canal formed the background of 
this industrious director of one of the 
largest Connecticut mills. “My 
generation does the grinding work, yours 
is the coddled, pampered group! You 
don’t know what it means to be hun- 


cotton 


gry, and there has always been plenty 
and abundance for you. When the real 
want falls on the young men, then and 


then only will there be any interest in 
the work, any willingness to earn their 
pay.” And sputtering and blowing over 
his labors, he added. “Then perhaps 
old fellows like myself can sit down 


in the shade for a few hours and take 


a well-earned rest.’ Illustrating that 
the old time-worn jingle “Everybody 
works but father,” has been remark- 
ably distorted into “Nobody works but 
father !” 


7 * * 

GIVE US MEN 
IVE us men in industry who seek 
to hold the balance fairly as be- 
tween the interests of workers, investors 
and the public, and throughout all this 
nation we shall have co-operation, har- 

mony, friendship and love. 

The man worth while is the man who 
can smile when everything goes dead 
wrong—the man who retains his faith, 
his optimism in the “Best” and hope for 
the “Best.” 

Each of indeed his brother’s 
keeper, and we can assist in bringing 
this country and the world back to 
safety only if we recognize our respon- 
sibility in keeping the faith. Give us 
men who render full and efficient serv- 
ice for fair wages measured by ability 
and zeal. 

There 
every 


us is 


will be found a solution for 
business trouble; there will be 
created friendship with efficiency, effi- 
ciency for the capital and efficiency for 
the labor, with profit to both, if both 
will apply the Golden Rule in spirit and 
in action. Give us men who play the 
game as we Americans love to see it 
played; men who try to make workers 
content by just, fair and equitable treat- 
ment and men whose purpose in life is 
to help others in their lives—The A. W 
Employes Booster; Woolen 
Co 


American 


HAVE COURAGE 
Ss! YME employes who might be of 
more value to the firm than they are 
are afraid to add to their usefulness be- 
cause they fear that those working with 
them will think they are trying to get a 
standing in with the boss. 

If you know where you can help your 
department more, and do not do it, you 
are hampering the output, and if you 
know you cannot get as much production 
as you should, make the fact known. 

Why should you keep this knowledge 
to yourself? 

Are you square with the firm that em- 
ploys you? 

Suppose your interest in the good of 
he firm, the desire to make a bigger 
and better production, passes you along 
o a better position, why should you pay 
attention to the jeers of those, who, be- 

iuse of their lack of interest and loyal- 
ty have no desire to add to quality and 
quantity of the output. 

Do not be that foolish as to allow 
persons of this sort to hamper your own 
progress, as well as be a detriment to 
the firm that employs you—The Fulton; 
Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills. 








MWIAG GQOD WILL INTO INDUSTRY 


Employ es’ Association Dance 


Lincotn, R. I kemploves the 
In Bleachery and Dye Works who 
re affiliated with the employes’ asso 
n connected with that plant held 
their first annual dance last Friday 
ht in Lonsdale Hall at Lonsdale and 
the event was largely attended and 
proved to be a success from every view 
poll The committee in charge of the 
dance included the following Chait 
man, Everett Fogarty; secretary, Alice 
Scalley; treasurer, Mrs. Rose Henshaw 
floor d rector, (reore’ oy aids, Louis 
Rushton, Albert Bardsley Wilfred 
Ebbles. Edward Bannon and Walter 
McMullen The committee in charge 
refreshments included Miss” Ger 
wile Black, Miss Mildred Blackmar, 
Miss Susie Raymer and Miss Cathet 
ne MeAusland 
Offers Stock to Employes 
Si HERIDGI \Ia Che Hamiltor 
Woolen Co. is to increase its capitaliza 
on, now $1,000,000, $1,506,000 and 
ll offer the additional stock to its en 
ployes The new issu t stock consist 
QO0O share toa par ilue of $100 
eved that ! e part ! | 
k will be subscribed fo the 
nploves \rthi | Mason « Bos 
Mia ‘ ( mpan 
Sports Feature Outing 
| ICE, M < () tal nd over 
the | fie M ind the Pacifi 
Work h | iti last Sa 
t Lynnhu () ‘ n | 
VOW | a er 
he Bosto senta 
oth | ! \ Yor 
h \ ( 1 
( \\ ( 
Pen Houses for Employes 
R he Lonsdale ¢ 
’ 
l | | \ 
Everett Mills Insure Emploves 
| ; a ett M 
| 
Kmployves Recreation Grounds 
mn I M Th Kay \lpaca 
\ pul i iro. the Holyoke 
Water Power C¢ the former Berk 
hit Avenue Park ground ind will 
lay ta I n ground r its en 
p! The property is located so as 
e desirable for development of the 
plant should c« se in the 
future 


The Employment Manager’s ‘Task 


Qualifications 
This All Important Position 


HI 


though a 


al 
the 


employment department, 


new division of 


modern industrial organization, has 


caused greater improvements in manu 


facturing industry than any other 


separate division, having credited to it 


to 
ot 
first 


achievements than 


the 


more remarkable 


number 


the 


any other, considering 


vears which has passed since 


department was established 


Phe 


en expended upon materials and ma- 


energy and money which have 


chinery to obtain the best are bewilder 
ne Firms seldon Spare CXPCNnse il 
solving these problems. During this 
requently extensive search for ma 


terial and machinery, the most valu 


able facto of all the 
human clement has 
been disregarded ihe 
human element until re 
ently has been consid 
cred a minor on 

Onlv a few vears ago 






e man who hired em 


ployves Was not allowed FEMALE WRITE-UP 
I attend meet ol SPECIFICATIONS 
the organization. Thes¢ SUPERVISION OF ALL 
onterences 0 the re EMPLOYEES RECORDS 
yonsible 1 mM TS ) “a a. 
ponstble memhy ' ; MANAGER SUPERVISION OF ALL 
rporation are vital to | of OFFICE OFFICE CLERKS 
+1, ‘ ’ 
114 COMpany wel Are 
; GENERAL OEPARTMENTAL 
1 oman w did the RECORD CLERK | 
its . a eee ae MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS 
Ploy ! S | i — 
nn alsedis \ * ie SAFETY AND HEALTH RULES 
neetine fie — DOCTOR 


TFMPLOYMENT 
MANAGER 
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INTERVIEWER 


Needed for 


Waldo 


in any de- 


established 


checking waste had been set 
partment, even in the old 
departments 

Employers acted with more consider- 
ation when they discontinued choosing 
needed employes from the crowd at the 
gate. Under the former method of 
hiring, no applicant considered 
unless there was actually a place for 
him. No record was kept of prospective 
employes unless they were friends of 


Was 


other employes or of the boss. In 
cases of this sort the employe or the 
boss watched for an opening. All con- 


cerns trusted to luck to obtain their em- 
the they were 
needed, instead of to a care- 
fully made up prospective list, a process 
common in the modern employment de- 


gate when 


referring 


ploves at 











INTERVIEW ALL APPLICANTS 
FOR EMPLOYNENT 


PLACE DESIRABLE APPLICANTS 
ON PROPER JOB 


ANALIZE LABOR 
MARKET 


FORMULATE vOB TESTS 
| ouT vJvOB 
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L{assista nr | da EMPLOYEES PAPER 
‘{ STENOG ERPHER | EDUCATIONAL 
——————— DIRECTOR 
ced « ré ( X 
1 i fund « <I 
lee which wa ta 
} moup t the 
ed ndard ‘ 
pichiesiinginceme eisai, 
| JADJUSTMENT 9 
eacliaanins nectt | DIRECTOR 
sce aT ) CONFERENCE WITH | 
a 6 ERK | | SHOP COMMITTEES | 
: “RECREATION —_—_—_—sxt 
toe [Restaurenr id 
| see ae REST Room 
BETTERM ENT .a<- = ~~ CC ] 
| [Be ie VACATIONS ___—id 
IREG presen arene 
aera lors Seene 
LELERK 4 na 
‘ [ENTERTAINMENTS | 
| ol ] ( 1 Phe t mart Oo come Was 
| OVE ‘ h t ‘ cons de 
| ] ( l ht \ S te enien . ; 
c tI ; I'wo Former Drawbacks 
n ( SO ( ethods ini t 
e proht ( YO | ( t Little attention was ever given t 
‘ | nat ¢ the man power of organizations. Scores 
Vi ( 1 ( n e successes our organizations have considered it 
S Staten ( ITOVE ( ( a icto casily directed and fully con 
heckit the failures and suc trolled. It appeared as though _ the 
Csses I 1a l ck he OTM modernized executive beleved the 
e-of-thut e, no standards of human element unequal to the task of 


considering conditions and _ circum. 
stances for himself. They unthinkably 
and from outward expression both 


mentally 
employes 


and physically believed thei: 
fully contented. Heads oi 
our largest organizations did not con 
sider the fact that each and every mat 
could do some task better than 
other. 


any 


No corporation or even an employe: 
of a few men undertook to concentrat: 
their employment problems until a few 
years ago. These firms labored mos! 
inefficiently before they realized the big 
ness of the task which they faced. They 
learned that to deal successfully with 
these problems they must arm them 
Selves with modern weapons. Thes 
only would be equal to the task. 


Reparation Sought and Found 
It was not until the cost departmen 
began its investigations, relative to thx 
expense of adding a new employe and 
the cost dropping one from thei: 
payroll, that the real value of this new 
department 


ol 


was realized. This item, 
which added from forty to two hundred 
and twenty dollars to their expense, 
proved a big inducement toward the 
establishment of the new department 
These investigations proved the rule 


of-thumb method of engaging employes, 
the assigning of and the discharge of 
these employes, a peremptory and un 
necessary waste of capital. 

Executives 


of leading organizations 
were slow at first to assign duties o 
hiring, promoting, welfare, educatior 


and discharge to a special department 
Nearly all considered it a costly experi 
ment; 


vet watched eagerly the progres 


of the progressive executive, ready t 
tollow as soon as his results proved 
satisfactory 

They promptly decided these duties 
were not child’s play; but a task de 
manding an executive of special and 
concentrated ability. This man would 
he called upon to render a most valu 
able service for them. Therefore h« 
should have prepared himself, by care 
ful and detailed investigation of al 
problems pertaining to employes and 
their welfare 

\ private interview with an employ: 
has often saved a valuable worker fo: 
some other task than the one he wa 
working upon This is a commotr 
occurrence However, this loss ol 
energy is being overcome by the shrewd 
emplovment supervisor of. the present 
day 

Early Experiments 
The lement which has been mo 


instrumental in establishing the employ 





ment department was the desire to kno\ 
how many employes were upon the pay 
roll Many tirms organized this ne 
department that they might know ho 
many were hired Others started the 
department to know how many wet 
discharged, transferred and hand 
From these figures they learned tl 
imber who were not used and tl 
1umber who presented themselves ft 


employment. They then understood tl 


real value that such a department wou 
he to them 
WI unbelievable results were 
tained, they gradually added oth 
uties to the department, such as inte 
viewing, hiring and transfers. Thes 
(Continued on page 189) 
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THE PERSONAL PAGE 


George D. Horst, president of Nolde, 
Horst & Co., hosiery manufacturers, 
Reading, Pa., is chairman of local build- 
ing committee of the Y. W. C. A., which 
has awarded a contract for the erection 
of a building and gymnasium to cost 
$202,109. 

A testimonial dinner was recently 
tendered Daniel Wade, president of the 
Welcome Manufacturing Co., Philadel- 
phia, manufacturers of dress goods, by 
Commodore’ Barry Council of the 
Knights of Columbus, of which Mr. 
Wade is treasurer. He recently re- 
turned from Europe as one of the dele- 
gates of the organization visiting the 
other side. 

Eugene L. Jalbert, president of the 
Woonsocket Spinning Co., Woonsocket, 
R. L., has been endorsed by the Repub- 
lican City Committee of that city as the 
party’s nominee for mayor in the coming 
fall election, 

Henry C. Dexter of Central Falls, R. 
1., connected with various Rhode Island 
textile concerns, is being talked of as a 
Republican candidate for Congress in 
the Third Rhode Island district. 

As a part of their campaign to name 
the strongest ticket possible and one 
that, if elected, will give the town a pro 
gressively business administration, Re- 
publicans of Windsor, Conn., have 
included two prominent men in the tex- 
tile industry as candidates for town 
Arthur Hagarty, superin- 
tendent of the Durham Mills in the 
Pequonnock district. has been selected 
for first selectman, and 


ottice R. 


Treasurer 
Reed of the same company, 
which operates several mills, is the 
nominee for the 
Othe 
manufacturing communities, has taken 
on at 


George R. 


town board of relief. 
holding, in this as well as other 


added importance with the in 
creased cost of affairs, 
valuation on 
property and, in many cases, heavier tax 
rate, housing and allied problems. 

\W <: \W all, of the Nicetown Dy« 
Works, Philadelphia, who is secretary 
of the Philadelphia Master Dyers Asso- 
ciation, was the presiding officer at the 


conducting 


necessitating increased 


recent meeting of the semi-annual con 
vention of the Pennsylvania Trade 
Secretaries’ Association at Atlantic City, 
as the head of that organization, which 
embraces nearly sixty different indus 


tries 

Representatives of the textile industry 
appointed to the Executive Committe: 
of the Council of 
Education are J. K 
Hope Finishing Co., 
Mass., 


Management of 
Milliken, Mount 
North Dighton, 
Albert Bige 


for cotton finishing: 


low, Ludlow (Mass.) Manufacturing 
Associates, for textiles (his organiza 
thon was de velope l as result of a con 


ference held in Philadelphia last March 


h representatives of industrial 
plants, looking to the establishment ot 
practical teaching in the colleges, for 
the purpose of training college men 
ilong practical lines for industrial ex 


Jame \ Batty, pre sident, and Creorge 
\. Batty, treasurer of the Normandie 
Silk Mills Inc. of Gloversville, N. Y 
were the hosts at an outing and _ field 
day given the employes of the company 


last Saturday at West Caroga Lake in 
the foothills of the Adirondacks. The 
affair was the annual 


second onting 


given by the company to its employes 
and the program included a list of sports 
for which the Messrs. Batty donated the 
prizes. George A. Batty acted as di- 
rector of sports and also held the in- 
dicator in the baseball game between 
workers representing the main mill and 
the firm’s annex. 


Robert C. Hankin, a prominent dealer 
in knit goods and trimmings of Amster- 
dam, N. Y., returned last week from an 
extended tour through European coun- 
tries during which he visited England, 
France, Belgium and Germany. In dis- 
cussing conditions abroad, Mr. Hankin 
said that his observations convinced him 
that Europe was gradually recovering 
from the effects of the war and that 
conditions in France especially showed 
a big improvement. 


John A. Sachs, of Albany, N. Y., a 
well-known knit goods man who has 
been connected with various knit goods 
concerns up-state has accepted a posi- 
tion with the Kinderhook (N. Y.) Knit- 
ting Co. as superintendent of its plant 
He succeeds Louis E. Solomon who re- 
signed recently to accept a position with 
a New York concern 
Magruder has 
secretary of the Woolen 
change and is now secretary-treasuret 
of the Craven Oil Co. of Jakehamon, 
Texas. 


re signed as 


Goods Ex 


Lawson 


Representing the Graton & Knight 
Manufacturing Co. of Worcester, Mass., 
manufacturers of belting, Edmund A. 
Orrell has left on a trip to the Orient 
that will keep him abroad for the next 
He is to sail from Vancou 
ver. going to Shanghai by way of 
Yokohama and Kobe. Making his head 
quarters at Hong Kong, he will make 
trips to Manila, Saigon, French Indo 
China, Bangok. Singapore, Batavia, 
Samarang and British North Borneo 


Walter O’Brien, English 
tive for the Merrow Machine Co.. 
Hartford, Conn., and the Metropolitan 
Sewing Machine Corp., Nyack, N. ¥ 
is now in this country on a_ business 
trip. Mr. O’Brien arrived on the 
\quitania on September 18, and expects 
n October 12 


two years, 


representa 


to sail on the same ship 


E. Kent Swift, treasurer of the 
Whitin Machine Works at  Whitins 
ville, Mass., is to leave soon on a Eur 
pean trip, having been elected = a 
member of the Executive Committe 
the World Cotton Conference: as_ the 
representative of the text machinery 
manufacturers. 

W. S. Shea, cotton yarn broker, 366 
Broadway, has just been discharged 
rom the Flower Hospit vhere he 
underwent an operation resulting frort 
the dislocatio1 of hotl kne¢ S¢ 


months ago 





J. B. Butler, manag the Mar 
chester, England, plant of | \. Leigh 
& Co., is making a short visit this 
country. Mr. J. B. Buth a | 
of A. C. Butler of Leigh & Butler of 
Be ston 

Ignatius McNulty has beet ypointed 
chairman of the labor department of 
the American Woolen ( to succeed 
kK. § Bartlett 

Edward Pineau has succeeded H. D 
Martin, who recently resigned | pos 
tion as superintendent of the Parker 


Mills, cotton goods, East Warren, R. I 


Ellsworth Hill has been appointed 
superintendent of the Star Worsted Mill 
at Fitchburg, Mass. Three years ago 
Mr. Hill resigned his position at the 
Wood mill to become superintendent of 
the Hyland Worsted Mill, Camden, N 
J., a position he held until a week ago 
Charles E. Nutting, general superin- 
tendent of the Draper Corporation plant 
for the past 18 vears, has resigned on ac- 
count of ill health. He will travel 
through the South during the winter. 
Frank Edmunds, who has been with the 


firm several years, will succeed Mr 


Nutting 
George Sanderson of Easthampton, 
Mass., has assumed charge of the 


fancy weave department of the Warwick 
Mills at Centerville, R. I. 

\lwin F. Jealous, for the past eight 
years superintendent of the Rochdale 
(Mass.) mills of the American Woolen 
Co., has been promoted to agent of the 


Webster (Mass.) mills of the same 
corporation He will succeed the late 
Prentiss Howard \dvancement of 


Mr. Jealous is in accord with the policy 
of the American Woolen Co. to ad 
vance men to higher positions whenever 
vacancies occur The successor of Mri 
Tealous at Rochdale has not been an 


nounced 
B. G. Reilly, for four vears foreman 


of the knitting department of the Gold 
Mark Knitting Co., Woonsocket, R. I., 


and previous to that for a period of 
hfteen vears foreman of the knitting de 
partment of the Long Island Mills, 
Brooklyn, N Y has resigned his pos 


i} 


tion to accept a similar position with a 


New York firm 

Charles | Babb has beet appointed 
overseer in the cloth shipping depart 
ment of the Aver Mill of the American 


Woolen Co. to succeed Benjamin Babb 


J}. ¢ Lewis, overseer of arding for 
the Cabot Manufacturing Co., Bruns 
1 


vick, Me., has resigned 


his position 


with that company to accept similat 
position with the Whitman Mills, New 
Bedford, Mass 
Thomas Hogarth, overseer of carding 
tor the Shawinigan ( otton Mills 
Shawinigan Falls, Quebec, has severed 
his connections with that company 
Joseph Lussi hurlit 
ind sewing or the Glenark Worsted 
Mills, Woonsocket, R. 1., has resigned 
his position with that compan 
Fred Ransehousen, wl resigned his 
position at the Sutton Mills, North An 
| Mass., afte leven vi Ser 
iS overset nishin las a 
ited the position a seer « I 
the Aul Woolen Compar 
uburt N \ 
William A. Cyt ho has had ch 
the knitting at the Thomas Dal 
( il Watert vn, Mass tor the 
ist seven vears, has resigned his 1 
th that company to accept a sim 
sition with the Kapo Manufactur 
ne Co., Hvde Park, Mass 
] Ech or 1 
s ) ( ( the 
( ( ( Mil da I Cont 
S I Jus 
( ( I had ed . ‘ 
lep ent, em 
1 \ | hi ‘ le 
tch as parting { He is 
l SSK ited \ th i | iwrence ft 1] 


TO TRAIN MANAGERS 


Cooperation Between Colleges and _ In- 
dustries Planned on Large Secale 


\ course in “management educa- 
tion” to provide a sufficient number ot 
properly trained executives for the in 
dustries of the United States is to be 
established in a majority of the 620 
\merican according to an 
announcement made by Dr. Hollis God 
firey, president of the Drexel Institute, 
Philadelphia, formerly 
of the advisory commission of the 


Council of National Defense 


colleges, 


commissr1oner 

















The plan, an outgrowth of a con 
vention attended by representatives of 
Philadelphia 


last March, is backed by. corporations 


industry and colleges in 


representing a capitalization of $26,000, 
000,000. It is the result, Dr 
said, of these two factors coming to a 


Godfrey 


definite working agreement for the first 
time through the establishment of the 
council of management education, an 
irganization formed “t 
problems in order that t 


render the greatest possible 


o study mutual 
he colleges may 
SCTVIC( to 


industry.’ 
Dr. Godfrey, chairman of the new 
Samuel P 


Chapen, general director of the Ameri 


body, assisted by Dr 
can council on education, representing 
the 620 colleges, and D1 Frederick ¢ 
Hamilton College, 
e perfecting the plan, which conten 


Ferry, president of 


plates establishing practical courses 


assisting undergraduates 


the schools, 


nd others to choose their life’s work 


hy placing several thousand students 
and teachers in industry during th 
summer months and by ntroducing 
extension courses tor men now in 1 
dustry By the summer work, student 
will « enabled to defray their CX 


penses at college, obtain an insight into 


\merican industry, and enable the 


select future managemet 


ecutives to 


The council of management educa 


tion, which has been formed, it was 
aid, to become “a clearing house 


ndustrial and educational matt 


+} 1 


country, promte the mutual 


nderstanding of the mutual problems 


ndustrv and the colleg id to keep 
perpetual inventory of the educational 
needs of industry and of the bilitv oa 
the colleges to meet these needs,’ has 
opened temporary offices in the Drexel 
Building, Philadelphia, until headquar 


irnished in Washingtor 


\n annual appropriation « $100,000, 
entirel borne }y \mericat ndust1 
has bee mad te cart t \ 

Phi xecutive member le ¢ n 
cil appointed reser heir indus 


\. W. Gibb hie mechanical en ‘ 
P nns ly ul R d pal ( t 
| \ Franklit e-pre ] Strath 
mi Paper ( public utilit H. B 
Sha educat il director, H. L. D 
he ( shor nd leather, | cle k 
RB Rice president, Rice & Hutchins: 
mining, J. Park Channing, mining en 
vineer: machinery and metals, Frederick 
H.. Payne, Greenfield Tap and Die ¢ 
bber, Dr. R. S. Quinby, service man 
ager, Hood Rubber Co.: cotton finish 
ng, J. K. Milliken, president, Mt. Hope 
inishing Co textiles, Albert Bige 
low, Ludlow Manufacturing C 


(9 >) 
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A. Herbert Dixon and others as to 
arrangements for the World Cotton 
Conference to r eld in those cities 
1 June of next year. His trip was in 
all wa 1 successtiul d itistactory 
ne, and there is eve promise that 
next year’s conference will be a note 
worthy affair, sure to exert a helpful 
and continuing influence on the cotton 
industry in its world phas« 

‘The rates and tra itior ym 
nitte ( the Nationa \ cla n has 
been espec lly active dur the past 
half eal the major question before t 
eing the application of carriers to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission fot 
increased rates. The hearings on this 
juestion lasted over a month, and it is 
i¢ that the efforts made to bri g about 
1 just e in freight rates met with 
A orable result. The passenger rates 
were obliged to bear a fair share of 
the vance and th tended to hold 
lown the measure of the advance in 
freight rates from eastern points, and 
le 1 the difference between rate 
from the East to the consumer and 
thos o1 the Middle West te con 
sumers, neare the western manuf 

than t those | ated in New Eng 
| \ ( ls lv of the conditic 

f ( ( showed that 
heir il al cond d not ( 

n advance i th ~ othe 
rts of the c try. and as a resi 
th vy cott et ha 

Phe N W I lat 1 ( ric were 
( eC 1 Oo! i r 
n ¢ eve tha S h 
S¢ th t rt orts 
" ( ( New Eng 

I t ed te n t 

| 1 ther se es 


Proceedings of National Association 


Outdoor Sports and Social Fune- 
tions Intersperse Business Program 


New England were advanced only to 
as those within the 


the same extent 
tire eastern section of the country, 
thus keeping the existing rate relation- 


hip comparatively without change 


\ question of vital importance 


Interstate 


now 
Commerce Com 
, to which your 
and transportation 
the 
rail 
the 


Irom 


erore the 
I decision 
on rates 
careful consideration is 
of the New England 
an increased share in 
through traffic to or 
The com 
Transportation Act 
in this manner, com- 
New England 
England lines a greater 
through rates. Unless 
within England unite 
effort to favorable 





¥s on 
ther the country 
the 
power to, 


parts ol 
mission under 
has the 
pel the 


railroads outside 
the New 
of the 
1 interests 


Rive 
percentage 
1 \ 
I as CW 


in an secure a de- 

on, the local rates within New Eng- 
land will, undoubtedly, be advanced 
considerably, in o1 to provide thes¢ 


revenue, 


det 


arriers with adequate and, as 


this advance will be confined to New 
Kngland, it will increase the rate dis 
idvantage of the New England manu- 
facturer over those of other sections 
whose railroads are of greater earning 
power. That the Interstate Commerce 
Comission has been brought to look 
avorably upon this petition is evi- 
lenced by their comments in the de- 


ision recently handed down which pro- 
ided for the general advances in rates 


recrore referred to 


“The work on these rate questions is 


not completed; it has not really com- 
menced as yet lhe present scale of 
rates is merely an estimate of the pres 
ent needs of the carriers, and, by law, 


+ 


it must be advanced to whatever point 
may be necessary to give the railroads a 
railway f 


ret 
rie 


operating income of 6 per 
centum. On March 1, 1922, this entire 
subject must again be considered, and 
i new scale of rates then made to pro 
vide the railroads with whatever rev 
enue the Commission shall determine 
upon as just. It is, therefore, a neces 


sary duty that every industry shall study 


the transportation situation as regards 
s business, and be prepared at that 
time to protect its interests when this 
vision is made 
The rates and transportation com 


mittee of the National Association was 


one of the first organizations to take 
ction towards improving the bitumin 
is coal situation in the East, and its 
suggestions as to the proper methods of 


taining relief through the Interstate 














Commerce were adopted and amplified, 
and finally accepted, and put in effect 
by the Commission. That these efforts 
have improved the situation is unques 
The secretary a desires to ex 
ess his appreciation of the hearty and 
onsiderate support he has continued t 
receive from the membership in the dis 
rge of his iti¢ Collective effort 
( f the lessor which is now 
( brought home with increasing 
’ | s to the Ar in business man 
It orce s be 1 re learly d 
ecogt 1 in the textile lus 
vy and promises to make the future 
histe f the Na 1 Ass n one 
ever ¢ ] ment 
‘Your secretary earnestly invites a 


continuance of your counsel and assist- 


ance, 


At the conclusion of his report Mr. 
urged the cooperation of all 
members in furnishing suggestions and 
subjects of interest for the monthly bul- 
letin which forms the principal medium 
of communication the officials 
and the the association. 


\Wuilson 


between 
members of 
President 
follow ing 
resolutions 


Lowe then 
gentlemen 


appointed the 
members of the 
committee with instructions 
to report at the Friday session: W. 
Frank Shove, chairman; John Sullivan, 
Albert Greene Duncan, Charles H. 
Fish, Bristow Draper, Frederic W. 
Reynolds and Philip Dana 


To Preserve Slater Mill 


Henry C. Dexter called the attention 
of the members to the proposed plan for 
the preservation of the old Slater mill 
n Pawtucket which is the first building 
in which cotton manufacturing was con- 
ducted in this country. It is proposed 
this building as an_ historical 
museum in which will be installed old 
types of machinery as well as modern 
machines illustrating the progressive 
advance in cotton manufacturing from 
its first inception in this country to the 
present time. Mr. Dexter asked the 
association to go on record as indors- 
ing and supporting the movement and 
requested the resolutions committee to 
take the matter under advisement for 
appropriate action 


to use 


Taxation Changes 


The meeting was then turned over to 
Albert Greene Duncan, who acted as 
chairman of the group discussion on 
the topic of the morning, viz: ‘* Needed 


Changes in Federal Taxation.” 


In the absence of Theodore Price of 
New York his address was read by Sec- 
Wilson 
original ideas and this occasion proved 
no His that the 
tax be replaced by a tax 
upon employers of labor, both corpora- 


retary Mr. Price always has 


excepuon suggestion 


excess pronts 


tions and individuals, based upon the 
amount paid in wages, was novel to 
most of those present. Mr. Price’s 


paper, which is printed in full elsewhere, 


will repay reading by those who are 
interested in a consideration of the vital 
question of tax revision. It is to he 








regretted that Mr. Price was not able 

to be present in order to answer person 

ally many of the questions which natu 

rally rise in the consideration of this 

new thought 

Col. Cornwell Speaks 

Col. William E. Cornwell then spok« 

at length on the advantages of the tax 

of sales as a substitute for 

profits tax. This form of 

las commended itself to many 

usiness men 1 has received the 

endorsement of numerous associations, 

d it was a matte f erest to have 

1 full discussion of this question and 


advocates, who has studied 


from all angles 


the question 
Colonel Cornwell's 
full on another page 
bject of the morning's 
which those 
otton manufacturers could 


much interest in 


discus- 
who are not 
: 

take as 


as the active members 


Convention 


and the hundred or more of those pres- 
ent remained to listen and participate 
in the discussion of a subject which is 
of direct concern to all, 
Mr. Dexter Speaks 

Henry C. Dexter took exception to 
the general estimate of five billion dol- 
lars annually required by the Govern- 
ment to be raised in taxation. He 
would eliminate expenses, cut down 
force of unproductive employes and 
economy in every direction. 
Before the “billion dollar Con- 
gress’ was considered extraordinarily 
extravagant and the billion dollars ap- 
propriated covered the expenses of two 
years or at the rate of five hundred mil- 
lion dollars a year for the ordinary ex- 


exercise 
War a 


penses of the Government. Estimating 
requirement of one billion dollars to 
pay the interest on the war debt, he 
believed that two billion dollars more 
should be sufficient to cover the re- 


quirements of an administration which 
was really bent upon economy. With 
such a budget it would be quite possible 
to exempt from taxation all incomes 
under $4,000, or possibly more, which 
are difficult of collection and yield small 
return in proportion to the cost. He 
also pointed out that the time was draw- 
ing near, if it had not already arrived, 
when an adequate tariff is needed to 
protect our markets from the foreign 
goods which will soon be flooding us 
as the nations of Europe began to get 
back to normal production and condi- 
tions, and that it should easily be pos- 
sible to derive an income of five hun- 
dred million dollars from a protective 
tariff which would reduce the necessi- 
ties of direct taxation to that extent. 


Discussion 


Capt. W. P. White took with 


issue 





Albert Greene Duncan 


Chairman of “ Needed 
Changes in Federal Taxation” 


Discussion on 


new form 


Mr. Price’s suggestion of a 
{ tax on the wages paid 


ot taxation, a 
employes 


‘One man has to employ labor, the 
other has a family to work for him,” 
said Captain White. “I take that sim- 


ply as an apt illustration that everybody 
] 


can understand and appreciate. It is 
not fair to all. Some people work for 
themselves and do not pay themselves 
any wages. The burden must be uni- 
versally distributed. By this plan it 
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THE FOSTER DOUBLER 








@ Simple in design and operation, precise in its paral- 
lelling of two or more ends. 


@ Its use insures a smooth, round ply yarn of high 
breaking strength. 


FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN HILL, Southern Representative, Healey Building, Atlanta, Georgia 
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1 | ‘ ‘ ] 1} . ’ . 
dis d. It his ideas how it could be accomplished. meeting adjourned at 12 o'clock and in 
| uted, but or Hlis resolution was finally referred to the interval between adjournment and 

1 4 j > 
or would Xt e committee on resolutions with a luncheon a group picture was taken 1n 








Collection Simplified ( rath than a “ mandate ront of the hotel and there was a gen- 
L i ‘ deratiot eral informal social gathering on the 
ac i . ere being ne irthe ness, the verandas 
‘ v a { as 
ple and easy f — | ° 1 os 
ear oye or, but it woo Friday Morning Session 
ha mer oO he d i | iy morning session, which the paper Mr. Davis, like so many 
( ( i small con wa illed to order | President onomists and bankers, believes that 
1 h en £ more OFT tess | e unu sually lose he scheduled the war debts to us of our European 
lab 4 O escape tax I 1 ne, \ originally listed as a group allies must be discharged by their ex- 
ou are ies ke New ’ USSIOI 1 Foreigi lrade, Ex ports of commodities to this country 
ere we e many people who wo e and the Tariff,’ but its revised Since we must buy more from them, it 
pe taxes because there would be 1 title was America’s Part in World would be necessary for us to export a 
ef of employment that th Trad he tariff was not only elimi steadily increasing quantity of our man- 
Government could get hold of nated in the title, it by one of the ufactures in order to keep our work 
dvocated tax on retail sal 
ommodities only, which is a very d 
erent thing from tax on business turn 
{ 
Che n all business turnover a 
rested e writer of the pape 
| morning is not fair at all either 
Ih isiness was done identicall 
the same way it would be fair, but it 
done the same way. I will give ye 
crete example that everybody w 
know out, will understand and appre 
‘ 
The \tla ( Ww Pa lea (Cor 
i h widely distributed iles 
ut through the United Stat 
} wt np gy, they cde 
h « | mat rin 
I Oo! n ( | i 
1 # -. 
h i 
i al 
\ | ‘ 
1 1 
\ ( 
m Cn 
S 1Ni¢ 
‘ } | ‘ 
} \ } a 
| the | 
i ] t ( 
' ' d A els 
Xr [ ( { 1 ¢ ( 
1 pe ‘ ‘ me 
i ‘ Ny ] 
mu i i ( 
a 
) otte ed ‘ ] 
‘ i th 
( mmitte 1 Russell B. Lowe. President of National Association 
' ‘ 
| 1 he ‘ 
' S ) ho i ce ‘ wople employed a dustries alive 
la om eck Davis’ he vy is export trade, and 
{ \\ 1 ( ‘ ] o] t his \bout 30 me he naturally s unable to see that the 
} ( | ve attend e, and cat he expansion o r export 
| ‘ al Lye 1 er thi ehou he isiness the greater must ( oreien 
( ani s ( ved the s ympetition in our home market Le 
Cl nis ee ( cre oes n say that he would advocate the 
‘ | P ties “ President Lowe ced Os \ ex inging of our home market for an 
R D he Na Fore Trade ¢ il volume of export trade, but that 
i 1 « s " , : ‘ ; the plain inference to be drawn from 
' ( v, Davis’ ac ess O1 he he logical developm« his theory 
: ade Responsibil \met Foreign Exchange Problems 
( Cott Mar turers cing a Dr. B. M. Anderson, Ir., of the Chase 
| : rt mol tema nd direct Nat nal Ba k oO h tv, followed 
Lex irkets \ Mavis wit nou ially detailed 
I - Ma M vas gq manu ret thems« : This and ind interesting exposition of the for- 
s he 1 | S esented at tl S eligi exchange iroblem, particularly 
other part « 1 the standpoint of insuring manu 
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facturers against losses in foreign trade 











that might result from present and 
probable future wide fluctuations in | 
foreign currencies and exchange. Dr : 
Anderson did not refer to the effect of 
depreciated foreign currencies in stimu ; 
lating export trade with those countries 
whose currencies have remained more g 
nearly normal, nor upon the advantag« ; 
accruing to them from their lowering 
of tariff duties in this and other coun- 
tries maintaining such tariffs 
Mr. Douty on Exports 

Daniel E. Douty, of the United States , 
lesting Company of this city, whos 
subject was “ Export Trade in the Cot 
ton Industry,” devoted only a small part 
of his address to a review of trade 
opportunities in the Orient, and was 
much more radical than Mr. Davis in 
his assertion as to the importance ot 
foreign trade to the domestic cotton in 
dustry. Mr. Douty would allow no 
tariff to be so high as to prevent tree 
access of foreign goods, yet states that 
two reasons why the domestic cotton 
industry needs foreign markets are to 
provide an outlet for surplus production 
and to exercise a stabilizing influence; "i 
certainly if imports of cotton goods are - 
to increase there will be a surplus pro . | 
duction for export and dire need of 
something to stabilize the industry. He 
also devoted a considerable portion ot ti 
his address to suggestions tor improv tl} 
ing the effectiveness of the National ) 
\ssociation in its work for the industry P 

M. D. C. Crawford's address on “In t] 
dustrial Conditions in England” traced I 
their development from the twelfth n 
century for the purpose of proving that ti 
the present labor situation 1 Eneland I 
is not entirely the result of the wat , 
but one of slow and natural evolutior t 
\s a result s recent study of textil 
conditions ge] he be that 
the manufacturers of that count: vill I 
soon be more efficiently organized t ] 
meet world competition than ev: ( 

ore It Va ll atter 12 o clo ( 


ore 


Mr. Cra rd finished his address 
thus making it impossible to grant time 


for discussion 


Resolutions Adopted 
At the busine 


llowed 


5S mecting that fi 


the morning session the only matters 
considered were the report of the Lom 
mittee on Resolutions, of which former 


President W. F. Shove was chairman 


In Mr. Shove’s absence the report was . 
read by Secretary Wilson and wa 
unanimously adopted as follows 
Exeess Profits 

Resolved That this Association re 
cords its carnest conviction hat the 
excess profit and excess war profit taxes 
should be repealed at the first oppor 
tunity They have proved oppressive to ‘ 


industry, preventing the development Ol 


new enterprises, are an unsate 
method of assuring revenue to the Na 
tional Governmer that the amount 
to be raised under the provisions can 
not be anticipated 

\\ e further re ommend th earnest 


endeavors be mad Congress and the 


- 1 
state 1 mstatures to 


several 
the 


tures tor the purpose ot 


promot 
utmost economy in 


expe ndi 


publi 


reducing as fat 


as possibk thie ever-inc 


reasit ey 
i TCa 1 ( 


taxatiol 
Handling 


National Council 
Manufacturers be 


Cotton and 


Growing 


That the 


of American Cott 


N¢ ced 


requested to take mmediate steps 
make effective the recommendations of 
a special committee prov the 


iding for 


creation ot a Bureau < C otton Growin 
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id Handling, to be conducted under 
s auspices; and that when a plan has 
en perfected by the National Council 
ie National Association of Cotton 
lanufacturers pledges its membership 
» the raising of a fund of not over 
15,000 to be expended for the support 
f such Bureau during a_ two-year 
riod. 

Railway Management 
Resolved: That the National Asso- 
ation places on record its unalterable 
pposition to any plan which seeks to 
ivorce from the several railway sys- 
ms of the country corporate and sec- 
onal control of their wage and other 
lations with their employes, and that 
e strongly deprecate all attempts to 
lace these matters under federal super- 
ision as steps which would harmfully 
ind perhaps vitally affect the economy 
ind efficiency in railway management so 
nuch to be desired in this critical pe- 


I od. 
Research in the 


HE symposium on research in the 

textile industry, which was sched- 
uled for 3 p. m. Friday, “ for those not 
participating in the out-door sports,” 
was not a part of the original conven- 
tion program, and was interpolated at 
the last moment at the earnest request 
of Dr. D. E. Douty, chairman of the 
Preliminary Committee on Research of 
the World Cotton Conference. Dr. 
Douty prevailed upon Frank W. Rey- 
nolds, of Lockwood, Greene & Co., Bos- 


ton, and chairman of the Industrial 
Research Committee of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers, 


to act as presiding officer, and also pre- 
vailed upon Harrison E. Howe, secre- 
tary of the National Research Council, 
Dr. N. A. Cobb and Dr. Carl F. Kel- 
lerman of the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
together with several other representa- 
tives of Government departments to at- 





nd the session and lead the discussion. 

D. Walen, manager of the Cotton 
esearch Company of Boston, with Dr. 
. E. Douty, manager of the United 
states Testing Company of this city, 
ere the only speakers on the program 
ho were not connected with Govern- 


Cotton Industry 


Preservation of Slater Mill 


Resolved: That the movement to ac- 
quire and preserve as a museum the old 
Slater Mill at, Pawtucket, home and 
birthplace of the first successful and 
complete cotton spinning mill in Amer- 
ica, has the hearty and sympathetic 
endorsement of The National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers and that 
its members are earnestly urged to con- 


tribute in all practicable ways to the 
success of this worthy undertaking 
Resolution of Thanks 
Resolved: That the National Asso- 
ciation expresses its hearty thanks to 
the various committee chairme n and 


speakers who have contributed in mate- 
rial measure to the success of its 109th 
meeting, and the secretary is hereby 
instructed in each case to give individ 
ual to _ the association’s 
grateful appreciation of the service that 
has been rendered it on this occasion 


expression 


ment bureaus. At no time during 
which lasted until 
o'clock, was an officer of the association 
or more than one mill man present. The 
textile papers were well represented, 
and among the others present, in addi 
tion to the speakers, was 
dealer, one cotton buyer 
mission man. 


the 
nearly 6 


session, 


one 


and 


cotton 
one com 


One of the speakers in 


commenting upon -the character of the 
attendance stated that it was an illus- 
tration of the large amount of educa, 


tional work that has got to be done in 
the industry before cotton mill execu~ 
become fully awakened to 
value and need of research work 

In opening the meeting Chairman 
Reynolds said: “We might perhaps 
call this a joint meeting of the Indus- 
trial Research Committee of the Na- 
tional Association and the preliminary 
committee of the World Cotton 


lives the 


Con, 





ings. We suffered some interruptions, 
but in the latter part of 1919 we finally 
reached what we thought should be our 
line of action and prepared a _ report 
which was presented to the Board ot 
Gove Janu 1920. That 
port suggested the employment by 
association of an 
who would work 


son whose 


rnors iTV, re- 
the 
assistant secretary 
with Secretary Wil 


and duty it would be 


to 


carry on under the direction of the 


com 


Frank W. Reynolds, Chairman of Sym- 


posium on “Research in the Cotton 
Industry ” 

mittee such research work as the com 

mittee should outline and present it in 

the form of regular bulletins, whicl 

should be sent out to the members of 

the association. Up to the present time 


the available funds for the employment 
of the assistant secretary have not been 
forthcoming. In regard to the prelim- 
inary committee and also the real pur- 


poses of this symposium I am going to 





A Group of Members and Guests 


ference. I don’t know whether you are 
familiar with what the Industrial Re- 
search Committee of the association 
has done, but it was formed in 1917 and 
had its first meeting in September of 
that year. We managed to get a com- 
mittee together and had various meet- 





ter of the conference, Dr. Douty stated 
that, although it 


did not have the of- 
ficial sanction of the National Associa- 
tion, Secretary Wilson approved the 


idea and had given it an unofficial place 
upon the He outlined the 
work of the Preliminary Committee and 


program. 


the program for the conference as fol- 
lows: 

Che Preliminary Committee on Cot- 
ton Research is the title which has 
een given to an organization which 
had its birth at the World Cotton Con- 
ference, a year ago in October, in New 
Orleans. The research group for the 


World’s Cotton Conference had a Com- 





mittee on International Research, Sta- 
tistics and Reports Chere were about 
ten members of that committee in the 
country and in order that things should 
go with some degree of snap at New 
Orleans we had two meetings before 
the convention and outlined a program 
That program, at the suggestion of some 
of the men interested in making the 


World’s C Conference a 


nent thing, involved the 


tton perma- 
organization of 
an International ¢ 


The 


otton Research Com- 


mittee American members went 
into the meeting in New Orleans with 
that recommendatior We were very 
pointedly, very firmly, and very cour- 
teously informed by the British mem- 
bers of the committee that all of the 
results obtained by the British Cotton 
Research Association were their private 
property and that the association in 


Great Britain could not cooperate with 
any international committee or any or- 
ganization without the approval of 
their council. It was pretty direct, so 
of course we were wise enough to re- 
cede. We did, however, place in the 


resolutions which went to the Executive 


Committee a recommendation which 
was included in the final report of the 
conference, that the chairman of the 











on Hotel Maplewood Veranda 


ask Mr. Douty to say a few words. He 
has undertaken all of the work in con- 
nection with this meeting and has out- 
lined the program. 
Dr. Douty Speaks for a Preliminary 
Committee 
In explaining the impromptu charac- 


National Research Council, the presi- 
dent of the National Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers, the president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation and the president of the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials should 
jointly appoint a preliminary commit- 
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Latin America s 


TEXTILE RL!) 


Most Concentrated Market 
for “Made in U. S. A. Cottons 


HE Republic of Haiti is the most densely populated Latin American 


state. 


Haiti has approximately the same population as Cuba, 2,500,000 


people, though she is several times smaller geographically. 
Haitians, as the figures show, have always been partial to U. S. cottons despite 
the fact that most exporters are afraid of her credits and few if any mills 
have dealt direct owing to the risks involved. 
Yet—-for those knowing the safe channels through which to deal—-Haiti offers 


a most profitable market for several kinds of cotton goods. 


Haiti consumes 


a considerable yardage of unbleached goods, prints, denims, drills and even 


ginghams. 
grades. 
Co.) in the market for several years. 


We Purchase Outright and Resell 
Under Our Own or Mill Trademarks 


Proven ability to deal in such difficult 
markets as Haiti, attests Castillo & 
Company’s inside knowledge of export 
conditions, their firmly established con- 
nections and—their fitness to pioneer 
foreign markets for the U. S. Cotton 
Goods Industry. 


Selling cottons to us is just like selling 
to any other big domestic distributor 
except—that it means to the mill man 
an increased outlet, which is seldom af- 
fected by fluctuations of demand in the 


alliemae iii a 
We solicit foreign representation of American mills ani invite c»rrespondence 
rsa eapeipacsbcabenanedionaceisdentalsipieinetaaniandnes cacndeeioammsadiacsinan ioetaeaaamtenabone emmmeaaauumntscummmenees eerie. ae aortic 


Her people willingly pay for durable quality in the different 
We have represented M. C. D. Borden & Sons (American Printing 


home ‘market. Our trade mark—the 
castle in the C—is a mark of merit in 
all Latin America. 


Ask Us About Any 

Latin American Market 
Having resident agents in all the princi- 
pal trade centers of South America, the 
West Indies and the Philippines, we can 
answer many questions offhand which 
others must investigate. We are always 
pleased to receive samples of special 
offerings together with their quantities 
and prices and to advise if they are suit- 
able for export. 


RAFAEL DEL CASTILLO & CO. 


Merchants to South America for Over Half a Century 


14-16 Beaver Street, New York 


Oct »yber 






Rafael Del Castillo & Co.’s 
New Building 
14-16 Beaver Street, New York 


1913-corron erece coons-1920 


From the United States 


Yards. 
Ti cs sas cues .... 91,511,397 $1,540,691 
wi4.... occcccs ccs Mpeeeee 1,226,265 
1915 ... 19,085,419 1,403,228 
1916 ionw hans .. + 26,170,153 2,191,198 
a er .. 21,088,861 2,474,485 
1918... cosvvesch@gene eas 3,444,551 
1919 aise ' 29,772,188 6,432,558 
1920 Jan. to June.... 17,253,522 4,332,138 
From Great Britain 
D6 a wee 5,356,000 £74,671 
Se csaw es .... 3,049,200 38,664 
1915.. .. 8,279,600 43,189 
1916 eee rere Terre 3,387,900 58,101 
1917 ; ... 2,199,300 50,251 
1918 ‘ , ..-. 539,600 19,881 
1919... : nen 1,487,700 67,265 
1920 Jan. to June Sq. yds 1,439,400 81,944 
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tee for American cotton research. That launched so successfully in Great Bri 
ommittee was appointed, and we had _ tain. 

uur first meeting in Boston in October In introducing Dr. Harrison k. Howe 
Aside from representatives of those so- of the National Research Council, 
cieties there were a number of men Chairman Reynolds said: “I think | 
from outside. E. D. Walen, from an am right in saying that as an industry 
f 








Realy to Play From First Tee. 


H. Ely, W. 


Duncan. 


ndependent laboratory, was invited to 
«© a member, and Dr. N. A. Cobb from 
the Bureau Plant Industry, and I 
think we had about nine members pres 
We spent the day discussing very 
seriously this question of American cot- 
research, and decided that 
membership there present 


ot 
ent 
within 


we did 
not have sufficient representation of the 


on 


the 


ndustries, and the committee authorized 
the president of the National Research 
Council to extend invitations to other 
The president, through 
Harrison E. Howe, who was secre 
tary of the Preliminary Committee, took 


issociations. 
Ir 


that up at once with other associations 
which will be represented, and I am 
glad to say we have had very cordial 
esponse. I think now there are about 
eight associations represented in this 
organization of the Preliminary Com- 


for American cotton research. 
Now that is as far as we have gone 
was asked to be chairman. I felt ] 
iardly had the time to devote to it, but 
order to do my bit I have taken up 
he work Wi 


n\ 


ittee 


are a committee without 
Nobody is responsible for 
therefore have very little 
upport. We have got to get out and 
nd it. We have got to make up our 
wn plan of organization, and we hope 
industrial in- 
erests in America and to combine them 
nto some type of permanent organiza- 
n It is going to be very difficult, be- 
these members come from dif- 
erent districts and it is not easy to get 
em together. But just because a 
hing is difficult is no reason why it 
hould be discouraging, and we are go- 


parents 


s, and we 


» be able to correlate 


iuse 


ng to do the very best we can to make 
ut this a national movement for 
otton research which shall correspond 

the movement which 


of 


has’ been 





Left to Right, F. W. Howe, F. N. Dillon, Charles 
B. MacColl, P. B. Heywood, Paul Whitin, B. 


F. Nichols, A. G. 
the cotton industry has done less in 
forwarding this matter of research than 
almost any other in this country. In 
order that we may know something 
about what the other industries are do 
ing, I am going to ask Dr. Howe to 
tell us about the research undertakings 


ot some of those industries.” 

Dr. Harrison E. Ilowe Mr. Chair- 
man, Gentlemen: ] have been very 
much struck with the slowness with 


which some people are converted to the 
idea of research, but | suppose we ought 
not to be unduly pessimistic, because it 
has taken us eight years to be converted 
type of to 
another one we hcye to have very soon 
that the 
only way we can gain knowledge neces 
put 
foundation, the 
about 


from one administration 


Being convinced research is 
our industries 
National Council is 
task 
to establish 
and to join 
co-operative Way 


sary to on a 


ing its by trying, first, 
get industries 
of their own 
other in a 


mental problems, the 


with 
on funda 


results of 


own commercial troubles, the idea be 
ing to publish freely all such data as 
can be found by co-operative research 
\ny industry, to get the most out of 


research, must establish within its own 


organization an industrial research lab 


firm 
L0- 

to 
laboratories 
each 


which 
can be applied by each laboratory to its 


being spent 


tions. I cannot 


HeCcauUuse 


confidence, but | m say that a certain 
group oO orporations is spending for 
research the 920 over $7,000, 
OOO Now eason tha as | 
given to m¢ 1 ce dence that these 
people eheve the bl W a 1 1 
derstand they learned what large 
sums were beme spe rest h thev 
would say at once, “If tha vossible 
why not redu t ( the ma 
terial w ire VIN ‘ vou lt 
they were told all the details they would 
ealize tha hout th esea which 
has een ¢ ( ( s ( years 
woul poss yr «the concert 
to Live ( ile it sell 
anything like the p offers at ‘ 
present time Phe ( » Ilha n ( 
has beer ( all Os n 
vith regard the lic te arge! 
extent tl the ( oO [ 
know of, wl ecau ‘ he mone 
it has d ‘ \y 
at the present tuum r ed 
the corporati t Tr nh 1.000 
are giving their ‘ e te CSE ] 
and development 

Another erv good st S 1¢ 
du Pont Corpor | udget oO 
which this vear is ¢ $3,500,000 for 
scientific research 

The Brown Corporation Berli 
N. H., has as a result research been 
able to make its sulphite pulp, formerly 
known as the worst in the world, now 
known as the best in the world At one 
time their sulphite had 36,000 specks ot 
dirt to the square Toot and it sold a 





by 


they have « 


some 


eS? 





conservatively, spends not 


less than halt 


should say 
a million dollar 
The 
present 


$300,000) in 


Eastman 


ny at the 





tim« S sperm 
research itseil, no 


ng the money spent in the work’s 


aboratory which takes another $300, 


Research Council, in at 


before the 


onal 


Na 
| 


cndeavoi people at 


this 
brought together in 

300 labor 
the 


} 
Dring 


large an idea of the extent to which 
s gorng on, has 


list o 
founder, 





atories, show 


ng the director, the assis-~ 


tant, something about the equipment and 
the kind of problem they were undet 
taking Phat is simply in chemistry and 
physics 

With that brik eference to what is 
being spent by individual concerns | 
this questi about co-operative re 
search, because frequently we hear 1 
said, “When the large manufacturer 
oes into a co-operative research plan 
he at once xeives up all he knows, and 
helps build up the little fellow and loses 
the advantage that he has had on ac 
ount of his size and his ability to think 
for himselt \s matter of fact, in 
nearly every industry the big fellow has 
ontinued to be the big fellow Take 
the National Canners Association, for 
exampl I beheve the peopl who were 
anning the best material at the time 


the association was planned still do th 


best work, but they have succeeded in 
using the level of the entire industry 
That is certainly true of the malleable 


ron people, who also have a co-opera 


tive research laboratory at Albany, 








Past and Present Officers. 


Left to Right, Former Presidents Charles T. 


Plunkett 


oratory which will be just as important and Albert Greene Duncan, President Russell B. Lowe, Secretary, Rufus R. 
as its advertising department, its selling Wilson. 
department or any other department 
But notwithstanding the importance of price considerably below the market. N. Y. There was a question of either 
having that type of laboratory within Today they run 18 per square foot and quitting business, because there was 
the organization itself, I have yet to they have had selected orders that ran such a variation in the production of 
find an industry where there is not need as low as per square foot. The ex- the malleable iron people that they could 
of urging ths importance of this mat- pansion of their business has been due not hold their market, or going into re 
ter as one of the fundamental necessi- wholly to their laboratory, where they search co-operatively. The members of 
ties have been spending over $300,000 a year the Association bind themselves to 
It seems a pity that the cotton indus- on industrial research stand by the standards which are es 
try cannot at least equal the amounts The General Electric Company, tablished as a result of research. Cer 
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George Otis Draper Demonstrates a 


French Stance 


th nd any mel ber falling below the 
pecifications a man from the laboratory 
goes to the plant-and he stays on the 
job and has full sway so far as the 


production is concerned until the pro- 
duct made is brought up to the standard 
which is set for malleable iro And 


1 


while it may seem to be a little arbi 
trary in some cases, it has been the 
means of placing the 
basis that no individual ever tound it 
profitable to attempt 

Perhaps the largest budget of the 
kind in the country is that of the Port- 
land Cement Association. I think their 


budget runs in the neig 


industry on a 


hborhood of 
$2,000,000 and is being spent, not in ad- 
vertising but in educational material, 
and particularly in employing engineers 
who are residents of various parts of 
the country and who try to assist those 
using cement to get the very best pos 
sible results. 

I sometimes wonder what people in 
other fields, who seem to think they 
could get on very well without research, 
would do if they were up against th 
Same sort ot sell ing problem 

The people who are interested in 
ventilation are engaging in co-operatii 
research in connection with the Bureau 
of Mines in Pittsburgh and are spend- 
ing $40,000 a year. Many of the build- 
ings gone into seem to havi been 
built without any regard to the ventilat 
But perhaps one of these 
le will be willing to rely on 
the data found by this research which 
is an example of what can be done i 
-operation with the Government de 
partments 

T would like to recount the experienc« 
of the bakers, because ordinarily the cot- 
ton manufacturer thinks of the bak 
as a fellow that runs a small corner 
store somewhere and uses the back cor- 
ner of it as a place to mix his dough 
and bake his bread. There are about 
28,000 bakers in the National Bakers’ 
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Associatiot1 It is an outstanding illus 
tration of what can be done co-opera- 
tively () those 28.000 bakers only 


about 75 per cent bake more than 50 


varrels of flour per month and about 
2,500 them bake 200 barrels ot flour 
per month. There is only one baker 
in the whole lot that bakes a million 
barrels of Hour a year It so happens 
that this man who is baking a million 


barrels of flour a year became interest 
ed in what research might do for the 


indust1 The industry had been car- 
tied on for hundreds of years without 
any change of methods. He invested 
in a fellowship at Mellon Institute and 
veart before last the actual Saving 
traceable to the research carried on 
there ran upwards of a million dolla 

All the other baker uid if this big 
haker found it worth while they would 
like et n or t too and offer d 9 
take the whole thing in charge for the 
use of ever one “No,” he said. “] 


will keep my own research, but let us 


get together and hav research 1n- 


stitute of baking, | hich we can all 
benefit.” And they put that across 
These bakers in half a day at Chicago 


last September raised nearly $100,000 


we are still bringing them betore the 
But we are rather optimis- 
tic and some day we are going to cuir 
vert you people to the necessity of get- 
ting science on your side. Some ‘a 
you have been converted already and 
[ hope your progress will be so rapid 
that the other fellows will see the neces- 
sity of getting into the game. 

\ year ago the macaroni manufac- 
turers voted several thousand dollars 
from their own treasury to hire a tech- 

cal adviser to begin research in the 
manufacturing of macaroni and spa- 
ghetti. Not to be outdone by these 
thers the biscuit and cracker manufac- 
turers have started a technical bureau 
in Chicago. They have a man there 
who is beginning his work by trying to 


association 


give some actual production service, and 
that is going to grow into research just 
as rapidly as these fellows learn that 
it is worth while to put in more money 
and give this man more assistance so 
that he can go further in the research 
involved in manufacturing biscuits 
Another big movement on hand at the 
present time that will interest you, be- 
cause you all have several automobiles, 
that of the Petroleum Institute. Dr. 


- 
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Members of Tennis Committee—Left to Right: Philip Dana. H. G. Lord, G. D. 
Bowne, Jr., Charles Slocum, Chairman 


to begin research work in their industry. 
In the interval from last year until this 
year they found that they wanted to gu 
further and establish an educational 
center and staff so that they could help 
take care of production problems. So 
they decided to get an endowment of a 
million dollars. Last Wednesday in At- 
lantic City they raised $500,000. I want 
to tell the cotton manufacturer what 
an insignificant showing he makes ir 
this regard compared with the baker. 
I want to make that point as strony 
as I can, because here is an outstanding 
example of a number of small business 
people who could not very well engage 
in research individually, except in a few 
cases, but who can get together and put 
up half a million dollars in a day to 
carry out their purpose. I have no 
doubt they have raised their million by 
this time. I don’t know how many 
years it has been since Dr. Cobb first 
addressed the cotton manufacturers on 
studies of individual fibres, and research 


matters have been brought frequently 


before the association ever since and 


Manning is in charge of their work and 
we in the Council try to help him any 
way we can. The petroleum people are 
giving one tenth of one per cent of their 
gross sales annually for the support of 
this type of research problem. That 
only amounts to $1,000,000 a year, and 
I am quite sure we could do a great 
deal in cotton if we could get one tenth 
of one per cent of the annual gross 
sales of the cotton business, especially 
if you allow us to assess that all the 
way from the bale to the yardage that 
is sold over the counter 

The asphalting industry is another 
business which has taken up research 
work and is working out the problems 
of highway construction in co-operation 
with the Government. There is a tre- 
mendous problem ahead in highway con- 
struction and these people must know 
the fundamental facts in the use of 
asphalt. So they have formed their 
own association and are taking steps to 
carry out important research. 

Take another angle view of the 
laundry people. You think of the cor- 


ner laundry which sends for your wash- 
ing and brings it back as a small affair. 
Lhose people are not afraid of indus- 
trial research. They have instituted for 
several years a fellowship which is look- 
ing into various phases of the industry. 
They are beginning to find out that the 
textile industry is to blame for some 
ot their troubles, and you will have to 
look out, because they are beginning 
to teach the housewife that it is not 
always the laundry’s fault that the black 
stripes disappear from the shirt or that 
the spots fall out of your bandana 
handkerchief, and it seems to me that 
it is time that the textile people started 
a backfire. The laundry people have 
some very good men engaged in this 
research and they are getting results. 

I could give you many more illustra- 
tions but when one considers these that 
I have named he will see how widely 
this system has been adopted. The tan- 
ners and the glue people are doing the 
same work. I could name ever so many 
industries and associations that are 
actually engaged in co-operative re- 
search, some in a small way, some in a 
large way, but all of them with success. 
The only ones of any great consequence 
which are not doing this co-operative 
work are the steel people and the cot- 
ton industry. 

You may like to know that already 
there have been 16 research associations 
started among the industries of Great 
Britain. There have been seven addi- 
tional that have developed their schemes 
for association that have been approved 
by the Government but are not yet li- 
censed by the Board of Trade. There 
is another one that has articles of asso- 
ciation in consideration and four more 
that are engaged in preparing a memo- 
randum of articles of association. A 
personal friend of mine who stands very 
high in research is just back from Eng- 
land. I asked him while there to in- 
vestigate what the associations were do- 
ing, and he came back and said, “ Of 
all the associations over there the only 
one that is running well and getting re- 
sults is the British Cotton Research 
Association.” And he said, “If I had 
the same condition in the textile indus- 
try that I have in my own industry | 





Steve Lowe and His Deadly Iron Drive 


would not let 24 hours go by before I 

got into the game as they are getting 

into it over there.” He said, “ You 
(Continued on page 107) 
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know as well as | do, if a factory burns 
down you can build it at the end of a 
year and go ahead; but if you once lose 
your business for lack of knowledge, 
where are you going to get it back?” 
And it is the knowledge that these people 
in England are trying to get at the pres- 
ent time, realizing that when they gain 
that they will have a tremendous ad- 
vantage. There is no question that in 
research America leads and has led for 
a long while. I think I am correct in 
saying that America was the first to 
establish institutes for research. I am 
vitally interested in not having America 
lag behind and that we shall extend 
yur work in the co-operative solution of 
these problems that are so broad and 
great that no one private organization 
will be justified in attempting to solve 
them as they should be solved. The 
National Research Council with which 
| am connected wishes to help in every 
possible way and we would like to see a 
little more speed than we have seen since 
we have been working on this particular 
thing. 

Chairman Reynotps. Dr. Howe, I 
would like to ask you one question. Is 
there any industry which, having once 
undertaken research, has withdrawn be- 
cause of dissatisfaction that you know 
of? 

Dr. Howe. I cannot answer you def- 
initely offhand. I do have in mind that 
there may have been small groups who 
have supported fellowships in educa- 
tional institutions that may have dis- 
continued them, largely because they 
were unfortunate in picking the labora- 
tory to do their work, for they did not 
establish their own laboratories, but 
went out and hired another laboratory 
or were unfortunate in the man who 
was placed in the laboratory at their 
own plant. But I think you will find 
if that is true that the strong men in 
the group who started the thing saw 
enough in it to at once establish their 
own laboratories in their own plant. 


Cotton Fibre Research 


Chairman Reynotps. In this matter 
of research in connection with the cot- 
ton industry there are two important 
phases: One deals with the fibre which 
is being used, the other deals with the 
machine on which, or the way in which, 
the fibre is being used. We have here 
today Dr. Cobb of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, who is going to talk to us on 
the possibility of research upon the cot- 
ton fibre. 

Dr. N. A. Coss. Mr. Chairman, and 
Gentlemen: The organization of re- 
search for an industry like the cotton 
industry will necessarily have a very 
broad point of view. There is so much 
to the cotton industry that if you do 
not use the word “research” in some 
restricted way it would almost seem to 
be beyond the capacity of any individual. 
We have had some very interesting re- 


marks here this morning about the 
social side of industry. That is just 
is much a subject for research as 


nything else, and perhaps it may be 
aid to be almost the most important 
hing at the present time. 

The more I have thought of the rela- 
tionship of the properties of the single 
bre to the whole cotton industry, the 
more I have become convinced that we 
re near a point where we should change 
ur fundamental unit. In any industry 
there is nearly always a growth by 
which there is a change from one unit 
to another. In your industry there was 
1 time when yarn was yarn. With im- 
provement in spinning there was ability 
to produce yarns of different sizes of 


uniform grade, and either because ot 
that ability to spin uniform grades, or 
because of a demand for uniform 
grades, the new unit of yarn numbers 
was developed. 

But, after all that is more or less of 
an artificial unit. It is fixed by our con- 
vention and our industrial needs and 
not in any natural or what might be 
called fundamental way. The fibre how- 
natural unit with which we 
shall always have to deal. Multiply the 
single fibre by millions and you have the 
raw product that we manufacture into 
such a very large variety of products. 


ever, 1S a 


Now the properties of that fibre can 
be enumerated, but we cannot very ac- 
curately measure them as yet. If we 


could by research, so establish the prop- 
erties of the single fibre that we could 
measure them and introduce that as a 
unit, then the time would not be far 
distant when it would become our fun- 
damental unit. 

I would like to give one reason why 
I think that is absolutely an unavoidable 
conclusion. We all anxious for 


are im- 


hi 
in t 


biti 
iDiLIN_ al 1 


one meeting in Boston fibres 
tuntblers which rotated a 
straw, a very simple experiment. 1 was 
exceedingly interested there, not simply 
those fib and to 
that people took an interest in it, but to 
see that men who had been in the cotton 
industry from their get- 
ting a wholly new idea in regard to the 


strung in 


to see res revoive see 


oyhood were 


spirality of cotton fibres by seeing those 
straws twist one way and another when 


they were changed from one atmosphere 
another. 

I had another illustration of 
I took 
to the s 


‘ : 
a scaie of 


to 
that when 
fibre 


a model of a 


yuthern 


down 
made it 


cotton 
spinners. | on 
and the 
model was made of jute covered with 

th and could be twisted and 
made into a 


a thousand diameters 


} 
cotton ck 


very fair representation of 
a cotton fibre One end of the fibre 
was over the stage, and the body of 
the fibre was hung down one side of 
the hall, which was quite large, and 


came up the other side, so that I could 
take hold of both the butt tip, 
the butt be about four wide 


and the 


ing inches 





of 


One the Foursomes—Left to 


provement in this great industry. When 
you come to the basis of the industry 
you come to the cotton plant, and we 
have arrived now at a point in the 
breeding of organism such that we have 
very great confidence in our knowledge 
of the fundamental elements of breeding 
and these can be applied to the cotton 
plant beyond question. They are being 
applied, not as intelligently and perfect- 
ly as they might be if we knew a little 


more about the fibres, but it can be 
done. That you may take as an estab- 
lished fact. 


The great difficulty in making an im- 
provement based on the cotton plant is 
that we have not at the present time a 
means of determining what are the in- 
dustrial properties of the fibre of that 
plant. For two reasons; First, it is a 
smaller quantity than we know how to 
spin; second, we do not yet know how 
to numerically designate the properties 
of those fibres. 

I want to divert here to show you 
how those of us who are trying to find 
out something about this matter come 
to regard the opinions that are often 
prevalent in the industry, and I speak 
particularly of the textile portion of the 
industry now. You remember my ex- 


Right: 
J. J. Smith, E. 





Robert S. Wailace. 


T. Manson 


Roger Wattles, 


and the 
an 


tip about an inch wide. It was 
interesting psychological exhibition 
to see the effect of that on the audience. 
It was perfectly manifest that the great 
majority of them had never had in their 
minds a clean cut picture of a cotton 
fibre. The questions they asked, and 
the buzzing and interruptions before we 
could go on with that meeting were con- 
clusive evidence to me that that was so. 
They had no conception that there was 
that amount of between the 
two ends. After all, it is no wonder. 
When you examine a cotton fibre with 
the microscope you see only a very small 
portion, so small that the difference does 
not impress itself upon you at all, and 
you. naturally conclude it is one 
diameter from end to end, such as is a 
hair. Even those of us who have been 
looking at the fibre the most are still 
in the dark. But there are still certain 
things that we can see that I would like 
to tell you about 

Talking out in the hall here a little 
while », one of the best observers 
that I know of on cotton fibres said to 
me with regard to some fibre, that it 
had spirality toward the butt, but it 
had no spirality toward the tip, and that 
therefore it was an inferior fibre in so 


difference 


ar as that was the case. We did not 
that that but it 
was then the more the tip end of that 
bre lacked spirality the rer spinning 
nalit had. I do not need rh 

quality it had. do not need, perhaps, 
to illustrate that, but cotton fibre is a 


flat thing and twists like a piece of paper 


all aurec Was the case, 


poo 
por 





for a few twists one way and then twists 
the other way. It is not a continuous 
spiral. When two fibres are wound 
around each other they fit into each 
other to produce friction. The ore 
twist there is the better the spinnin 
quality. Now it is a fact that we know 
very little about that matter that we call 


I believe I 


t ley \ t » 
t KNOW the 


spirality or twist am right 


in saying we do n relation 


of it to a single variety of cotton. We 
do not know its relation to the season. 
If the season has any effect on it we do 
not know what it is. If a wet season 
produces more spirality a dry season 
produces more spiralitvy, we do not know 
it. 

The question has come up in our 
bureau as to the effect « rrigation on 
that quality There is something we 
might control. The water can be ap 
plied at different seasons and in differ 
ent ways. Can we vary that so as to 
increase spirality? And we have not 
been able to answer. For one reason 
we do not know enough about spirality 
to measure it, even 

Now you ask, What al be done in 
the way of investigation on the fibre 
There is one thing that is very plain. I 
have spent some little time inventing 
and devising apparatus and I am very 
confident that we can devise an appa 
ratus that will measure the spirality of 
fibres. What it will cost is very dith 
cult to say, but it will not be an in 


investigation. But if we do 


succeed, (and I am very 


expensive 
confident that 
we could) it will be of very great help 
to the whole industry, 
us who are nearest to the growing end 
are not at all struck with the knowledge 
that you spinners have 


because those of 


with regard to 


the results that you get. We are very 
skeptical about your knowledge as to 
the effect of different fibres, and of 


different properties of the fibre, on your 
varns. I do not mean at all to convey 
the impression that you do not know a 
great deal about the You have 
made a lot of tests and you know a 
great deal about yarns and that spiral- 
ity is a valuable thing. But we are not 
at all convinced that you know why you 


fibre 


get a superior result with a certain 
cotton, and until we are sure of the 
reason we naturally hesitate at under- 
taking extensive experiment work in 


breeding. 

Now studies of the original fibre and 
its relation to the spinning process are 
bound to give us, in my opinion, the 
data that would enable us to breed cot- 
ton with a great deal more precision 
And I take it that is one of 
fundamental researches which can 
made in the industry, and which would 
be just as valuable for members of this 
Association as it would be the 
whole industry 


the most 


be 


ror 


Research in Mill Operations 


Chairman REYNoLps—I going to 
ask Mr. Walen the 
possibility of research upon mechanical 
operations. Mr. E. D. Walen of the 
Cotton Research Company of Boston. 

Mr. E. D. Waten—Mr. Chairman 
and Gentlemen: It eems._ hardly 
worth while to discuss the possibilities 
of research, because I believe that all of 
you know what they are. The man 
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who is in the best position to discuss 
that matter is the mill man _ himself 
Every problem which arises in a mill 
s a very good problem in_ research 


The benefits of solving the problems 
re without question; no one need dis 
uss them. So possibly | might enum 


two of the 


erate one or more impor 
iant ones of general interest. 
One which occurs to me is the blend 





ae 
W. B. MaeColl 


Chairman Comittee on 


— 


Arrangements 


ng of cottons to produce a desired re 


sult. Cotton manufacturing is nothing 


more nor less than a mechanical ar 
rangement of the fibres, the fibres hav- 
ing certain properties. It 1s conceiva 


ble that if 
ments are 


fibre 


ms 


satisfactory measure- 
made cott might be 
to physical propet 
ties and so blended to produce a defin- 
ite result 


classed according 

That is a field which is very 
much wide open, a field which promises 
to be the 
returns 


from 
definite 


very encouraging pos 


sible viewpoint of and 
production 


hibre .. #03 


Analysis of a particular 


Instance, grown in a certain 


locality may be lacking in some require 


ments which fibres grown in some other 


locality may have suthciently to raise 


the general average 


The other possibilities are in the eco 


nomical operation of existing machin 


ery. Some cotton is weakened in pick 
ing: some cotton is strengthened in 
picking Some cotton is weakened on 


the card, atid in the subsequent process 


of drawing. They are all put through 


according to the same general schedule 


Why not investigate the general prob 
lem of fibre properties and manufacture 
in accordance with the properties? It 
is perfectly possible in many cases to 


obtain a 
varn and greater production, It 
to change card 
with particular qualities of 


decrease twist and stronget 


is pos 
sible, also, settings in 


accordance 


cotton fibre Why are roll settings 
made as they are? Why is the propor 
tion of draft the same as it is? All 
those things open up many interesting 


problems and the possibilities of accom- 
plishing something are very good 


and enumerate all of 
textile manufacturing 
ind each one of them would be a possi 


I might go on 
he variables in 


ility of research. The possibilities arc 
known. The great question to 
nanufacturers is where to. start and 
start. And if you will stop ask 
ng the question and look around you 


many 


how to 


where to and how to 


(Applause. ) 


can find out 
Start 


Start 


British and Egyptian Research 
Chairman 
ask Mr 
the 


search 


Reynolds.—I| am going to 
Douty to 
the 


Association 
Daniel E. Douty.—M1 


savy something about 


progress of British Cotton Ke 


Chairman, 


feel that there are a number of 
gentlemen here whose testimony is si 
much more interesting to us on this that 
I have prepared on the British Associa 
tion, that I am going to make it very 
brief and am going to lay the burden o 
it on our friend, Mr. Clark here | 
would say that in the last three or fom 
weeks there have appeared in the Tex 
riLE WorLtp JOURNAL splendid abstracts 
of this work going on in Great Britair 


and Egypt, and if you are interested in 


them I think you will look back 
through your JouRNAL you will get 
everything that I really intended to give 
to you previous to the appearance ot 
these abstracts 


There 


nection 


three organizations in cor 
British 
should bear in 
British Cotton Research 
the the British 
ton Growing Association, and the 


are 
with the movement that 
One 1s. the 
Association, 
Empire Cot 

third 
is the Cotton Research Board of Egypt 
Those three 


you mind 


sec nd 1S 


are distinct organizations, 


but working very closely with one an 
other 

The Research Association now has 
1,408 individual members They have 
within 15 months built up a personnel 
that compares very favorably with thi 
earlier physical laboratories in Great 
Britain and our own Bureau of Stan 


dards. They have appointed a director 


a chemist of international reputation, a 
director in physical work, a librarian ot 
extensive 
to collect 


They have 


experience and are preparing 


material on a_ broad scale 


13% acres ol land, and ar¢ 


now collecting a build*ng fund of £250, 
000. The outline certainly indicates a 
very substantial institution, and the 


fundamental thing underlying it 


is not 


equipment, but men. The British are 
going after men, and if they haven't 
them they are going to make them 
They are establishing scholarships and 


fellowships. 
The British Empire Cotton Growing 


Committee has taken on new life. They 


have perfected a very strong organiza 
tion and an Administrative Council, 
upon which _ the colonies are repre 


] 


sented, the Board of Trade, colonial 


Government 


the 


and officers of the British 


Government. It control 


they 


direct 
committec 
£200,000 


is under 


or an and 


The 


first 


executive 
have a budget of work 
falls three groups, the 
which is the administrative, which has 
to do with the general collection of in 


into 


formation and the distributing of it 
For instance, the Foreign Trade Bu 
reau would come under the administra 
tive end The collection of informa 
tion that would have to do with the 
general industry Then the — second 
group 1s the collection of scientific in 


The 


correspond to 


formation. third group would 
our marketing group; 
that would furnish information on 
kets. The following 


the personnel as provided 1 the 


mat 
indicates to vou 
budget 


Four professorships $20,000 


Fifteen lectureships on sciencs 69,009 
Six administrative and technical 
lectureships 25,000 


Twenty post-graduate stud 

ships 25.00 
Nex ( Re 
search | Kevp | d n t 
he gove ie ard they have | 
cal Section, upon which th ropose 

ippoint six non-Egvptians l : 
Egyptians; an Entomological Secti 
two non-Egyptians and f¢ eyptians 
a Chemical Sectior two non-Egyp 
tians and two Egyptians, Phys 
Section ¢ one lO! I Qvptia d tw 
Egyptians, That is the lit he 
present scirentifi va he 
propose 1 take up the effect t sul 
soil water | on cottor educed 
watering experiments; vield tests 
nine varieties « ottor spacing tests 
ind work that s 

Ap. t n ne i } 
Xp ments the vil t S 
heen | ld WwW 

l } th ipplicati 
plant eet e methods thie ) ( 
tion ne\ ind imy d irieties 
( tl Se¢ arms a ei | ( p 

‘ th multip] il pu Set 
strains Phe physiolos isp 
the problems onnectec with 
breeding will come under study as so 
as the post pro ded on the botanica 
establishment for the appointment : 
plant physiologist can be filled Phe 
mycologist will make a special study « 
otton wilt, but othe ingoid diseases 
: €O n will als cneart his attention 
2.1 nol The study th 
life history, distribution and control 


Oxycearenus hyalinipennis (cotton seed 


ie) and \vrotis VDpS lon ( t-worm ) 
The study of the pink holl worm is 
heine continued 

3. Chemical.--Observations n con 


nection with manures and subsoil 


\ study of the bacteriology of 


soil. The chemical investigations aris 
ing out of the composition cotton 
seed and the changes which occur dur 


ng storage 


4. Physical.—The physicist will 
mainly occupied with the field) experi 
ments. In addition he will do a good 
deal of laboratory work on the meas 


urements of length, thickness, uniform 


tv, etc., of cotton hbre« He will als 
be engaged on the statistical work re 
sulting from the field experiments 

The advantages ot having exper) 
ments inaugurated and controlled 
the Board is” alread evident, and 


whereas in the past experiments hav 
arried out trom the 


branch ot 


heen point ot view 


of one 


science only, such CX 


periments will now « 


conducted by 


entomologists, 


NIStS, 


hemists and agricult 


work 


ralists, all 


ng in close co ation 


opel 
On the 
mportant question of the 


i 


entomological side the 


ver) 
value of the 
pink boll work 
Ministry of Agricul 
referred to the Board by 
Secretary of State, 


against the 
nstituted by the 
ture 
the 


campaign 


has bee n 
Unde 1 


xpression of opinion, and a report prt 


for an 


one of the 
tached to the Ministry 


sented by entomologists at 
has been studied 
ind various suggestions made 

The 


reterence to cotton 


formation of a library having 


has been ar range d 


or, as also the immediate publication 
of various preliminary reports made by 
members of the 
the results of all 
Board 


possible mo 


Ministry of Agricul 


ture, and 


research 
work carried out by the 
published at the 


Material 


will be 
earliest 
is be ing collected 


ment trom 


phy SICISLS, 





British Research Objectives 


voing ack to the British Cotton R 


\ssociation, here are jus 


’ rey 
the things they propose t 
K« n the ture 
1. Nature the ttor ul 
he influence on tts physical 1 vert 
ditt ent eagentsS such asa 1S¢ 
echni op tions n 1 
leach n CTE 
> Effect reagents part i 
the S¢ Is d technical perat 
the streneth and elasticity « r n 
3. Nature he chat 
( ( I whethe het pl 
il or ¢ dal 
1 Nature tence ling a 
mpa Ss Wee ‘ pes 
4,1 
r 
>. Variation th hvs r 
es ed imn, W tl ! r 
| pp ( es) the s material 
6. Chemical constitution of celh ‘ 
7. Natu ‘ the lvein proces 
Collection the established with 
tical regard 
(a) Establ shed purity Kp 


mental materials 
(hb) Nature ol the dy S tion 
(c) 


Chemical change in the dve solu 


tion during the dyeing process 


8S. The devising of 


methods tor ol 
taining precise information as to length 
{f staple, behavior o fibres under 


stress and strain, degree of ariation im 


the counts 


and diameter of Varn, rela 

tive twist degree of resistance of varn 

to weaving triction and similar methods 
measurement 

Now that is a pretty ambitious pro 

gram, but, vou will study it carefully, 

vou will find that every one of those 


Henry C. Dexter 
Member of Committee on 


Arrangements 


items has very great importance in_ the 
industry And it is certainly embat 
rassing to think that the present stage 


at least of our development has nothing 


of the sort under way, so that they hav 
a lead on us of at least two years and 
long way ahead 
There is 


other very important problem that they 


will undoubtedly get a 

before we can get started on 

have undertaken, and that is the effect 
(109 
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of mixtures of mature and immature 


cotton in dyeing operations. 


Importance of Research to Cotton Planter 


Chairman Reynoips.—Four  gentle- 
men from Washington have very kindly 
come on to-day to take part in this 
meeting, and I trust each one will have 
something to say to us about the things 
that we have under discussion. I am 
going to ask Dr. Kellerman, Associate 
Chief of the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
to say a few words to us. 


Dr. Cart F. Ke_tteRMAN. Mr. Chair- 
Gentlemen: There are many 
problems that the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry is interested in in relation to 
cotton that I find it somewhat difficult 
to boil down the few words I want to 
bring before you. The importance of 
research in manufacturing cotton I 
think has been well covered by the for- 
mer speakers. Much of what I would 
like would be little more than 
an attempt to endorse what they have 
said. 

In my opinion, specialization in the 
cotton industry has had its dangers as 
well as its advantages. I think I could 
illustrate that by quoting one of the 
leading officials of one of your spinning 
mills. He told me a few years ago 
that the ability of the American man- 
ufacturer was shortly going to make it 
possible to spin practically any kind of 
yarn out of any cotton fibre that was 
long enough to have two ends. Now I 
do not think that that goal has quite 
been reached. But the development of 
the mechanics of spinning certainly 
has made possible the substitution of 
different grades of cotton to a degree 
that a generation ago was not possible. 
That brought with it many problems in 
connection with the production of cot- 
ton that I think the manufacturers do 
not realize. 


man, 


so 


to say 


Historically, the question of cotton 
production has developed around the 
person of the cotton farmer, as is but 
natural. The cotton farmer knows 
nothing about what his cotton is to be 
used for. He knows merely that the 
particular cotton buyer or cotton buy- 
ers may be interested in that particular 
district where he is growing cotton. 
That applies not only to the cotton far- 
mer; it applies also to the compara- 
tively small number of men who are in- 
terested in trying produce better 
varieties of cotton. I think no year 
goes by but what some new variety is 
introduced on the market. The merits 
of those varieties I think few people 
know anything about, and yet they do 
get into commerce. Frequently a variety 
that may yield well, that may have no 
other quality to commend it, may have 
a temporary vogue. It may be penalized 
in later cotton buyers after 
spinners have had disastrous results in 
use. I believe that practically all 
these difficulties would be eliminated if 
we did know more, as Dr. Cobb well 
says, about the individual cotton fibre. 

The complaint has been made, I think 
increasingly recent years, that the 
farmer is not growing as good cotton 
should. Yet I doubt if any of the 
manufacturers have ever made any at- 
tempt find out whether the farmer 
was producing better cotton was 
getting any benefit out of the fact that 


1 


he was producing better cotton. 


to 


years by 


1ts 


in 


as he 
to 
who 


In general, the individual farmer who 
attempts to produce better cotton loses 


money instead of making more money 


It costs him slightly more to produce it, 
especially if he buys his seed, because 
that is likely to be more expensive, to 
begin with. He probably uses slightly 
more expensive methods, greater care 
in cultivation, and he must use unusual 


care in preservation of his seed. But 
the buyer in that district will not pay 
hm any more than he pays for every 
other bale of cotton in that particular 
district. That is not to the interest of 
the manufacturer. That is definitely to 


the disadvantage of 
It is only when a group of 
sufficient size has developed t 
attention of competing bidders to 
locality, that a community gets anything 


the manufacturer. 


tarmers 


more out of its better cotton 
The Bureau of Plant Industry has 
been interested now for about a quarter 


of a century in develop better 
varieties cotton, of approximately 
equal yield, approximately equal or im 
proved cultural characteristics for vari 
ous parts of the United 
of those varieties you are 


trying 


of 


States. Some 


vably mort 


prol 
b 





F. S. Blanchard 
Member of Committee on Arrangements 


know 
(for 


don’t 
names 


or less familiar with. | 
how much the various 
example, Durango, Mecca, Meade, Lone 
Star, Bima) covering different lengths 
of cotton, might mean to you. If they 
do not mean anything to you I think it 
is a serious misfortune, because I think 
they should. Unless the cotton manu- 
facturer has some interest in the variety 
of cotton he is using, whether he 
spinning yarn or weaving fabric, it 
seems to me that he is not taking a very 
constructive interest in his raw product 
Unless the manufacturers do take suff 
cient interest in the kind of cotton they 
want to buy, so that they can aid the 
communities growing those 
get a substantial premium for the varie- 
ties they want, the progress of 
tution of better grades of cotton for the 
bulk of the short cotton grown in the 


1S 


cottons t 


substi 


United States will be very slow if it 
occurs at all. Of course it is occurring 
to a considerable degree. There are 
nearly 1,200,000 acres of Lone Star 
grown this year. That represents a 


rapid progress, and that, in connecti 
with these other varieties, has given the 
United States an opportunity to develop 
what amounts practically to a ] 
monopoly in their production. 
understanding of spinning 
the use of 


yn 


natura 
If my 
correct 


iS 


short cotton is troublesom 
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and expensive in of 
If that is the case 


of encouraging the development of bet 


many your opera 


tions. the importance 


ter grades of cotton in this country is 
of prime importance to the manufac- 
turer, as well as opening a better future 
to the producers of cotton in this coun 
try. This country has no natural ad 


vantage that I can see when it is com 


peting with the Indian and Chinese cot 
ton possibilities, in so far as_ short 
cotton is concerned With cheaper 
labor, with land that I think is about as 
good if not equally as good, the possi 
bilities of cotton produc 1 comparable 
to the bulk of our cottor crop i 1eS 
other foreign countries seem to me to 
go without saying. That does not hold 
in these ] neer staple ottons. There, 


with proper encourag the bulk 


ement 


this country’s cotton crop can, I think, 
in comparatively few vears be of this 
better grade which will have the advan 
tage, in my opinion, of stabilizing the 
spinning operations by guaranteeing 
ample supplies of your desirable types 





John A. Stevens 


Member of Committee on Arrangements 


of fibre, instead of the speculative mar- 
kets that you have had in recent years, 
and also make the production of cotton 
of that type a permanent asset to the 
national welfare. 


The 
other angle to it that 


question of cotton buying has an 


may seem to you 
to sug 


gest it, though, because rather revolu 


very revolutionary [ venture 


tionary ideas in regard to research have 


been brought before you today and yes 
terday. I think no fruit dealer would 
buy apples or other fruit by boring an 
auger into the center of a barrel or a 


box and pulling out a little bit of what 
was there and rubbing that between his 
thumb and finger and deciding that that 





either was or was not the class of ma- 
terial that he wanted. The apple buyers, 
the citrus buyers, the tobacco men, 
go into the fields and_= se some- 
hing « the kin of production 
hat is taking place. They know when 
ne varieties are appearing in a region, 
an 1 they know before they are produced 
in troublesome commercial quantities 
whether they want them or whether 
they do not. And yet the fruit business 
is relatively simple. It goes direct to 
the consumer and you must manufac- 
ture your raw product before you reach 

consumer. And yet many of you, 







































































Continued 


1 think, w 
1 1 on ‘ - ‘ 
LOOKIN at a COs 
ther you 


whe were g 


ton as very revolutionar 1 venture 


1 tell more abé 
ter of cotton that is going to come from 


field by walking past 





experts can tell Dy p 
Irom a sample alter 


lf ] can 


te)] ) \ 1 
Cli The Vall \ 


has been 
(which is t 
the pric the 

\ } ' “4 
whether it is well grown, | can tell 4 


that is going to ru 


e) and can see 


whether 


even 





length and str 


that it is 


Can Say 
like 
region 


ast 


yeal 


Eventually, 


you consider the feasib 


some small 
some of these 
the very 


that are 


cess of your manufacturing 
I do think that 
should have its own buyer in 


but I do think that 


who completely ignore questions of p1 


not every 


the manutacture 


duction, who have no representatives 


of any kind attempting to find out and 
back to 
1 


the producers are meeting and are find 


carry them the problems th 


ing most difficult, are deliberately shut 


ting your eyes to one of the most in 


portant problems that you must meet in 
the 


From Dr. Douty 
of the British plan I think you will see 


near future 


} 


what has outline 


that the British spinners are realizing 
some of the defects of their old 
methods of waiting until the cotton 
reached Liverpool. I think it is high 


time that the American industry did the 
same thing. 

Since our bureau was responsible for 
starting and pushing the development 
of Pima cotton (Arizona Egyptian cot 
ton) I want to raise a question as to the 
soundness of the opinion that it does not 
compare with Sakel cotton. There are 
many alkali spots in the Southwest. I 
should say several, I suppose; I might 
get into trouble with some of the South- 
men by saying many alkali 
But that of the serious 
agricultural problems of that irrigated 
Cotton grown the alkali 
not likely to be of a good character of 


western 


spots. is one 


region. on 1S 


staple. The tests of Pima cotton that 
have been made, so far as my observa- 
tion goes, have never been tests that 


reached back to the area of production. 
Accordingly, unless I am misinformed, 


the question of the character of Pima 
cotton in the spinning operations 1s 
really an unknown quantity until the 
Pima cotton coming from land that is 
suitable is compared with the Egyptian 


cotton coming from an area where there 
is comparatively little difficulty 
velopment. 


in de 


Egyptian vs. Arizona Cotton 
CRAWFORD 


Mt Doctor, is there any 
difference in the diameter between the 
Egyptian cotton and the Arizona? 

Dr. KELLERMAN My impression 1's 
that the Pima cotton is slightly smaller 
than the Sakel cotton Am I not cor 
rect in that, Dr. Cobb? 

Dr. Coss. Yes. 

Mr. JAMES McDowetv. I would like 

on and 


ask if you took the Pima cott 
the fibres for | 
or did you take them at 


sele cte d 
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32 in.: AFC, Utility, 
Three Star, Seer- 
suckers, Staple, 
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Amoskeag FineGing- 
ham. 


CHAMBRAYS, 32 in.: 
19000 Range, Invin- 


cible Suiting, Romp- 
er Cloth. 


Serges 


Pounds of Cotton Consumed per annum 54,600,000 
Pounds of Wool Consumed per annum__ 15,300,000 
Yards of Cloth Woven per annum 


NARROW FLANNELS, 
FANCY: 1921 
Smyrna. PLAIN: 
Daisy Fleecedown, 
Iris, Tunis, 1921, Pa- 
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32. in. FLANNELS, 


PLAIN: 2601, 2701, 
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PROCEEDINGS 


Dr. KELLERMAN 
carefully selected. So far as my recol- 
lection goes, the diameter of the fibre 
s not materially changed in the cotton 

Mr. McDowe. That what i 
meant. Sut taken the 


Those were pretty 


1s 


have di- 


you 





Harry W. Butterworth, Member of Com- 
mittee on Arrangements 


ameters from fibres on an average, 


do you select your fibres and take the 


Oo! 


diameters when you compare them with 


the Sakel cotton? You might hav« 
compared the Sakel with Pima, which 
looks a good deal like Sakel, or you 


might have compared it with Peruvian 
cotton which is not real Sakel. 


Dr. KELLERMAN. Do you mean th 
Peruvian Sakel? 

Mr. McDoweu No, I am. talking 
about Egyptian Sakel, not Peruvian a 
all 

Dr. KELLERMAN I don't know much 
about th: 

Mr. McDowe tt. I thank you for that 
Statement 
Suggests Agricultural Bureau of Manu- 


facturers’ Research 


Dr. KELLERMAN. These generaliza 


the 
well 


haye made regarding 


of 


that | 
importance the agricultural 
as the manufacturing interest in 
I think really are similar in d 
what almost every other industry has al 
provided for. And I 
that farther, in 
that In our own bre eding operations we 


tions 
aS 
cott nn. 
Te. 

ready 


Want to 


carry one step saying 
have been seriously handicapped by our 
inability to get in touch with the spin 
ning interests and in that way to deter 
mine the kind of cotton that it was really 
worth while to produce. | think it is a 
fair point to make for the Southwest 
that it can produce almost any kind of 


the 


cotton that it is worth th 
public But the 
method of producing new varieties and 
distributing them throughout the 


producing 


money 


to pay for. present 


colt’ n 
merely becaust 
some peculiarity that may mak« 


advertising point in a selling campaign, 


region 


a goud 


if it is a commercial company, or a 
point of botanical interest or supposed 
spinning advantage if you do it en 


tirely independently, is most unscientific 


The Convention Banquet 


convention 


the 
banquet which 
evening at 7 o'clock in 
the main the hotel 
Nearly 150 members and guests with 
their ladies were present, despite the fact 
that a 


final formal function of 


Was the 
was held Friday 


dining room. of 


considerable number were obliged 


to leave for home during the afternoon 
and early evening. During the dinner 
the prizes for winners in the golf and 


tennis matches were presented, and the 
oratorical efforts of the chairman of 
these committees, and also of the chair 
men of the committee on 
and 


ladies’ enter 
tainment baseball, given a 
that little 
ré sident Lowe pre sided al 
lial the ad- 
of unusual excellence, the 


were 


humorous turn excited no 


merriment. P 


the post-pran exerci and 


ses 


dre sses were 


listed speakers being as follows: Wil- 
liam B. Colver of the Federal Trade 
Commission; Dr. Charles A. Eaton, as- 
sociate editor of Leslie’s Weekly and 


ndustrial advisor to the Bethlehem 
Steel Co.; Dr. Edith Meeke Rabe of the 

S. Public Health Service, and H. C 
Meserve of the National Industrial Con- 


erence Board 


I can see no better way to bridge this 
gap than te make one addition to ti 
type of organization that Mr. Douty 
proposed for you this morning, ‘n 
urging that an agricultural conimission, 
or a bureau or division be added to -he 
two divisions that he urged pon you 
as a part of the increased activities of 
your association. I[t will be tmpossibk 
for the department to work with any 
large number of individual wufac 
turers. It would be possible he 4 
partment, with the help of other men i 
terested in cotton, to work in connection 
with an agricultural group, This 
comparatively simple, elet entary wpe « 
research, and vet { 1s yrs i tl < 
should not be overlooked. I thank 
| \pplaus« | 

\mong others who spoke bri wer 
| F Schmeckelh« 11 the bl 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, DP. |} 
Murph of the Bureau Mark DD 
partment of Agriculture, Mr. MeGowar 
of the Bureau of Standards d H. W 
Nichols, director of the Bradford D 
1e¢ Textile Sch ol, Fall | 

Presentation of Prizes 

Although the diners were seated u 

congenial groups of four to eight per 


sons and there was no lack of social 
enjoyment, it remained a comparatively 
dignified gathering until Charlie Ely, 
chairman of the golf committee, took 
the floor and several oratorical liberties 
to present the prizes for best net scores 
made by duly accredited active or ass 

ciate members of the association. His 
humorous description of the athlet 


and 
winners, Fred Dillon, Bob 


prowess personal qualities ot the 


Wallace, Bill 


MacColl and Bob McCausland, excited 
roars of laughter, that were somewhat 
modified in the case o Messrs. Dillon 
and Wallace who wer nfortunately 


} 


absent, but that were turned into hearty 


applause when he called r speeches 
from Messrs. MacColl and McCausland, 
who were the recipients of the third and 
fourth net prizes respectively \cting 
as master of ceremonies Mr. Ely then 
called for the report of the tennis com 

mittee, and was some time befor 

Charlie Slocum, the chairman of the 


could overcome h 
to his 


ommittee, 


sufficiently both make 


and 
latter 


addin 


himself 
LD the 
the thus 
considerably to Mr. Slocum’s embarrass 
ment. Jimmie Strang, th« 
baseball committee, was then called upon 


grab the two prizes won by 


his partner, P Howe, 


eing absent at 


time, 2 
chairman ot 


for his report and, for the 
jimmie 


irst time in 


ft 
f 
his career, displayed public em 


barrassment, the cause being partially 
due to the fact that there had been no 
ball game and, secondarily, to the hearty 


applause with which the announcement 
of his name was greeted. Some on 
had the temerity to suggest in stentorian 
tones that Jimmie’s report was “wet 


grounds, no game¢ It was immediately 


qualihed by another unidentified voice as 
being “dry grounds, no game.” Finally, 
after much urging, Jimmie compromised 
by substituting for his report the rendi 
tion of that affecting ballad “Just a Wee 
Doch and Charles 


Ely and Steve Lowe feature 


assisted by 


The 


ot the impromptu vaudeville was the re 


I Jorr dy 
next 


port of William B. MacColl as chairman 
of the Committee on Ladies Entertain 
ment Having witnessed the success 
with which Mr. Strang side-stepped a 


formal report, he announced that a quat 
tet Albert 
Duncan, Steve Li 
famous Duncan ditty, 


consisting of himself, Greene 


Charlie Elv and 


that 


We 


would rendet 


“My God, How the Money Rolls In 

It is needless to state that the hit which 
this song has made at former conven 
tions, and particularly with the foreig 
contingent on the trip to New Orleans 
last fall, was duplicated at. Maplewood 


The Formal Addresses 


Before introducing t 


nament tor semors ar juniors \ot 
| brought their golf clubs 
li clothes 


nent, but they gave a 


part cipated 1m) thie 
good 


rting atmosphere t 


tourna 
setting and 
i Spo 
Thirtv-two entries made up 


ed field of « 


mtestant 


resented by the Associa 
Ol L rie ut was in excellen ol 
difficult 
on the Kec! greens 
hopes were dashed 
when two | 
l ball the cup 
the match were prizes 


h 


ving over 


landed the 


res a 


col 


he liked, 


mace 


ourse aS many times as 


best 18 hol Ss score 


in the afternoon matches would 


prize No prizes were 


count 
offered 
thought 


nother part ot the paper \ 
Colver, who has just resign 
Federal Trade Commiss 

ind one half years of stret 
was the first speaket itt 
President Low and gave al 
account of the work and fun 
the Commission. His attack 
excess profit tax and the highet 
of the income tax was rece 
applause, as was his assertr 
lower scale of commodity 1 
wages would prove equally he 


labor and business. He 


he attack the high 


Vv applying taxation to 


would 


production and to speculati 


The subject the 
Charles A. Eaton, the 
introduced, 


ot 
was was 


In Teast 


tl 
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in Industry.” Some 


his 


fundamental needs ot 


ot 


addr ss were 


ol as 


and education 
the 
the man who employs him 
trial difficulties 
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leader ot American we 


duc 


are to 
can be ehminated by the 
education. The labor uni 
the working man what 
turers’ associations and 
commerce are to manui 


business men 


rat Meserve the 
dustrial Conference Boars 
was introduced as the ne 
a t \ ] et account 
ind) accomplishments 
1 cing heed le ‘ 
oO ¢ itch the ( ching tram 
Dr. EKdith Meeke Ra 
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236,000 Spindles WAMSUTTA MILLS 4310 Looms 


PRODUCING THE DURABLE AND WELL KNOWN 


Wamsutta Sheetings 4-4 Bleached 


AND FULL LINES OF FINE SHEETINGS IN THE 
GREY FROM 4-4 TO 12-4 
ALSO 
Shirtings, Lawns, Cambrics and Muslins .. . 
... and Fine Goods for the Converting Trade 
CARDED or COMBED—PLAIN or FANCY LIGHT or HEAVY and HIGH QUALITY YARN 


BLEACHED GOODS YARNS GREY GOODS 
LAWNS, FANCIES and SPECIAL SOLD DIRECT PLAIN 
FABRICS 
Sold by and by Sold Direct 
Ridley Watts & Co. Richard A. Blythe, Inc. Wamsutta Mills 
44 Leonard Street 308 Chestnut Street NEW BEDFORD 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA MASS. 
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PROCEEDINGS AT NATIONAL ASSOCIATION CONVENTION—Continued 


a net score of 78, the third by W. B. 
MacColl with 79 and the fourth by R. 
E. McCausland with 80. 

he other entries were J. Smith, 
George Otis Draper, N. W. McGrew, 
R. E. Wattles, C. H. Clark, J. J. Smith, 
E. T. Manson, J. B. Jamieson, H. G. 
Lord, F. W. Parks, Albert Greene Dun- 


can, P. B. Heywood, E. W. Howe, Paul 
Whitin, C. H. Ely, B. F. Nichols, H. G. 
Marchant, H. Hoeber, E. J. McCaughey, 
H. W. Butterworth, J. C. Martin, W. 
F. Shove, A. A. Aspinwall, G. W. Fos- 
ter, H. W. Nichols, G. W. Fraker, O 
K. Davis, J. Monroe, Jr. 


Textile Baseball Association 


I arranging for the various activities 
t the convention in the way of sports 
and recreation, the officers of the Asso- 
tion appointed James Strang chair- 
of the Baseball Committee in 
rge of this feature. A number of 
the active members of the Textile Base- 
all Association considered that it was 
lesirable that the interest formerly 
taken in this event should be revived at 
these conventions. As a result an infor- 
mal meeting of those especially inter- 
ested was held on Thursday. At this 
it was decided that the regular 
between the “Reds” and _ the 
‘Blues” should be postponed this year 
because of the lack of sufficient time to 
get together in proper shape for a for- 
mal contest. However, it was deter- 
mined that the matter should be actively 
taken up at the Spring Convention, and 
the necessary arrangements made for 
a game at the Fall Convention in 1921. 
The following officers were elected to 
serve during the coming year: Presi- 
lent, James Cooper, Whitin Machine 
Works; 1st Vice-President, John R. 
Mitchell, Mitchell-Bissell Co.; 2nd Vice- 
President, P. C. Wentworth, National 
Ring Traveler Co.; 3rd Vice-President, 
H. Steele, TextTrLE Wortp JOURNAL: 
Secretary-Treasurer, James Strang, 
Saco-Lowell Shops; Executive Commit- 
tee, the officers and B. H. B. Draper, 
Draper Corporation; H. C. Dexter, 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co.; Thos. F. 
Glennon, Quissett Mill; F. B. Kenney, 
rT. C. Entwistle Co.; Rowland Mackey, 
Stafford Co.; T. S. Shurtleff, The 
Pairpoint Corporation. 


The Tennis 


I l has been several years since there 
has been an organized tennis tourna- 
nt in 


time 


game 
) 
> 


All 
» 
S 


connection with the autumn con- 
tion and a new group o1 younger men 

re noted among the _ contestants. 
harles P. Slocum and P. D. Howe won 
the prizes. Charlie Slocum played in 
first tennis tournament at Man- 
hester, Vt., a number of years ago and 
ipated in all the tournaments held 

he Griswold at New London \ 
pencil and pen were presented to 

h of the winners. It was thought 
est by the committee to make the con- 


While no formal game was played at 
this convention, a number of the mem- 
bers indulged in a practice game on Fri 


James Strang, Chairman of Baseball 
Committee 


day morning, which was the source of 
considerable enjoyment, as well as some 
sore arms. In any event, it is safe to 
predict that a baseball game will in the 
future hold its usual prominent place in 
the program of the Fall Convention’s 
activities. 


Tournament 


test one for doubles only in order that a 
larger number might participate in the 
short time available for running off the 
contest. 
the first bra¢ket was played off Thurs- 
day afternoon and the finals on Friday 
morning. Besides the winners the fol 
lowing participated: Messrs. Herrick, 
Greene, Waldron, Dana, Bowne, Palmer, 
Blanchard and West. A 


There were twelve entries’ and 


large group « 
spectators on the side lines and_ th: 
verandas of the hotel adjoining th 


courts watched this interesting competi 
tion. 


Convention Notes 


: [ARLES F. BROUGHTON, treas- 


irer of the Wamsutta Mills, New 
rd, Mass., who was vice-chairman 
committee on arrangements, had 
d a three weeks’ trip in the South 
revented his attendance at the con- 
He is accompanied by his wife 
vill tour the greater part of the 
belt before returning, making an 
ve study of the condition of the 
that is now being picked. 
ther member of the association 
has been a very regular attendant 
1 meetings and who is now in the 
is former President Arthur H. 
father of the present president 
organization. Mr. Lowe was in 


Memphis at the time of the convention 
and will visit his cotton plantation be- 
returning North. Although Mr. 
Lowe was defeated by a rather narrow 
margin in his 
Republican nomination for the 
Massachusetts 
he is understood to be very well satis- 
fied with the support that he received 
and encouraged to renew the contest at 
the expiration of Congressman Paige’s 
next 

Former President 
treasurer of the Lorrain« 


fore 


recent contest for th 
Sixth 


Congressional District, 


term. 
James R. M \ ll, 


Manufacturin 


Company, Pawtucket, R. I., was unable 
to spare the time for the Maplewood 
trip, as he had only recently returned 





from Europe and, in addition to his 
regular work, is obliged to give a large 
part of his time to his duties as a trus 
His son, Wil- 
liam B. MacColl, was an important fac 
tor in making the convention a 
acting as chairman of the committee on 


arrangements and of 


tee of the Sayles estate. 
success, 


the committee for 
the entertainment of ladies, as well as 
being a member of the golf committee 

The older members of the 
tion, or rather the younger old members 
who were most active fifteen to twenty 


associa- 


live years ago, are 


strikingly impressed 


with the fleeting character of time by 


the active part now taken in association 
affairs by sons of former officers and 
members President Lowe and Chair- 


man MacColl of the committee on 
arrangements are particularly in mind. 
They have excellent examples in the 
careers of their fathers, both in the in 


dustry and in the association, and give 
ample evidence that they have profited 
by them and that they are not lacking 


in originality. In other words they do 


not depend for their success upon the 
reflected glory of their fathers 

An unusually large number of the 
committee on arrangements were pres- 


ent to assist Chairman MacColl, includ- 
ing F. S. Blanchard, Harry W. Butter- 
worth, James E. Coburn, Philip Dana, 
Henry C. Dexter, Charles H. Ely, 
Stephen C. Lowe, Sidney B. Paine, John 
A. Stevens, Wallace | and 
Robert S. Wallace. 

Charles H. Ely, chairman of the golf 
committee, and the other members of 
the association who him, are 
to be conggatulated upon the innovations 
introduced by them in the character of 
playing and in the prizes. Heretofore 
it has been the custom the 
games as though they state or 
national tournaments, making the con 
tests altogether too much of a test of 
skill instead of a source of pleasurable 
Some of the 


association are 


Stimpson 


assisted 


to conduct 
were 


members of the 


skilled to 


exercise 


sufficiently 


hold their own with the average ama- 
teur, but few of them are “cup hunt- 
ers” and prefer to play the game at the 


1 ¢ 


conventions in a congenial foursome in- 


stead of feeling obliged to concentrate 
on the game itself. The cutting out of 
the ex- 
extend 

play- 


prizes 1I0o1 scores obliged 
with low 


but 


PYTOSS 


perts handicaps to 


themselv: S, allowed 


average 


ers and some of the “dubs” a fighting 
chance for some of the net prizes. These 
innovations won general approval and 
will tend to increase the number par- 


ticipating in golf tournaments at 
The abrogation of 


playing on 


ruture 
the rule 


mornings ot 


meetings 

forbidding 
tournament days was also well received, 
gives late 


and arrivals the same oppor 


tunity for practice on the course that 
s available to those few who are able 
to reach convention headquarters a day 
or two prior to the meeting 

The tennis committee under _ the 


Charles P. Slocum also 


troduces certain innovations _ that 
were. much aprgciated, particularly the 
confit oO! play to doubles and the 
drawit of lots for partners It gave 
ore ¢ I opportunity to pla 
ind produced a morte evenly balanced 
me I s and other mantel sil 
verware that have been used for prizes 
revious tennis and golf matches were 
linated this time, and more useful 
es 5s t these make fas 
more interesting mement f the con- 
ent than a cup or the mer inscrip- 
of a winner's name on a cup that 
‘ ul be won b nother. 


the base- 
whether it 
was Bobby Burns or some other talented 


Scotchman who spoke of things that 


James Strang, chairman of 


ball committee, will know 





gang aft agley,” but he may not be 
so well aware of what caused lack of 
interest in the national game at the con- 
venti say that tormer officers 
of the Textile Baseball Association 
were a bit jealous because they were 
not recognized by the association, but 
this was not Jimmy’s fault, and cer- 
tainly Secretary Wilson could hardly 
be blamed for lack of knowledge of an 
organization that entered upon a coma 
tose condition before he became con- 
nected with the association. The last 
game played by the T. B. B. A. was at 
New London in 1915, and although the 
suits were taken out of the moth bags 
at the 1916 fall meeting they were not 
used because of inclement weather and 
have enjoyed a protracted rest since 
then. The game at the Hotel Griswold 
in 1915 attracted a lot of interest and 
could be made an enjovable feature of 
the fall meetings, and it ought not to 
be a difficult matter for the officers of 


the old association to 


time 


revive the organi- 


zation in for the next fall meet- 
ing. 

President Russell B. Lowe and Secr« 
Rufus R. Wilson of the National 
\ssociation give entire credit to the ex 
of the various committees 


convention's success 


tary 
cellent work 
for. the 
tary Wilson, however, added an amend 
ment to share the credit with his assist- 
ants, Mrs. Brown and Miss Foley, who 
had direct charge of transportation and 


secre 


hotel reservations and who accom 
plished wonders in fulfilling the various 
plans of members and guests in the face 


of unusual handicaps. Particularly was 
their work outstanding in the handling 
of return reservations. 

The symposium on “ Research in the 
Textile Industry” that 
for Friday afternoon, 


scheduled 
was referred to 
on the program as being “ for those not 
participating in the outdoor sports.” As 
golf and_ tennis 
sports scheduled to start an hour earlier 
than the f 
these can be played within an hour to 


Was 


baseball, were the 


symposium, and as none of 


the satisfaction of parti 


I ipants or spec 


BI 
tically every ne 
present, with the possible 


the ladies, are devotees ot 


tators, and as pra 
exception of 


one ol the se 


t 
sports, it can be seen that the 


an unusual handi- 


symposium 
was conducted under 
cap. this 
ing compared to that 


handicap is noth- 
vhich the 
research 


Howe ver, 
few at 
are 


advocates of textiles 
encountering in their efforts to stimu- 


dent 


late interest in the ubject Some ot! 


those few who were present at the 
Maplewood convention sacrificed sports 
to a discussion of various phases of 
their hobby and a esult are a step 
nearer their goal 

The time is comparativ near at 





hand when cotton manufacturers of this 
going t be brought face 
with the advantag 


Ing I eed of 


country are 


es and press- 


to tace I 


organized research work as 


a practical business proposition, and the 
longer the delay the greater will | their 
loss and the ultimate cost English 
manutacturers havi oached the 
problem with characteristic cautious- 
ness, but they now | research work 
organized on a practical basis and am- 
ply capitalized and if the e al ed 
to have a few years’ start of our man- 
turers it may take a generation to 

tch up with the thout the aid 
of research work British cotton manu- 
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PROCEEDINGS OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION CONVENTION—Continued 


facturers have been able to export to 
this country during the first seven 
months of this year 78,387,600 square 
yards of cloths, as compared with 13,- 
195,600 yards for the same period of 
1919, and 23,322,700 square yards for 
the same time in 1913. Successful re- 
search work will not tend to decrease 
their competitive ability, and it may not 
be sufficient to offset the higher tariff 
that we expect a new national adminis- 
tration to give us; but it will help. 

The discussions on Federal taxation 
and foreign trade attracted a number 
of New York bankers in addition to 
those who participated in the formal 
program. Among the former were 
G. W. Fraker, vice-president of the 
National City Bank, and B. F. Nichols 
of the Guaranty Trust Company. Mr. 


Fraker has been a frequent attendant 
at the conventions and has a large ac- 
quaintance in the industry as a result of 
his former connection with Marshall 
Field & Co. and as the manager of their 
textile mills in the South. 

E. H. Baker, of West, Baker & Co, 
dry goods commission merchants, who 
had been at Maplewood for several 
weeks prior to this convention, ex- 
tended his stay for the purpose of re- 
newing acquaintances with many of the 
members. Mr. Baker is one of the few 
dry goods commission merchants who 
has had practical mill experience, hav- 
ing for many years been agent of the 
mills of the Otis Company at Ware and 
Three Rivers, Mass., prior to going to 
the New York office of Bliss, Fabyan 
& Co., the selling agents of these mills. 


« Among Those Present” 


MONG the 
present at 
following: 


members and guests 
Maplewood were the 


James E. Coburn, agent of the An- 
drescoggin Mills, Lewiston, Maine; 
Philip Dana, president Dana Warp 
Mills, Westbrook, Maine; Albert Greene 
Duncan, treasurer of the Harmony Mills, 
Boston; Thomas F. Glennon, agent 
Quissett Mill, New Bedford; Charles 
M. Holmes, treasurer of the Holmes 
Manufacturing Company and Fairhaven 
Mills; New Bedford; Clark W. Hol- 
comb, treasurer of the Old Colony Mill, 
Taunton; H. E. 


Houghton, superin- 
tendent Grant Yarn Company, Fitch- 
burg. 

Edwin H. Baker, of West, Baker & 


Company, New York; William B. 
Hawes, Fall River; Henry C. Dexter, 
Pawtucket, R. I.; Daniel E. Douty, gen- 
eral manager United States Conditioning 
Company, New York; Frank K. 


Dutcher, president of the Draper Cor- 
poration, Hopedale; Joseph B. Jamieson, 
Jamieson, Boston; Russell 
president of the 


and Philip 
B. Lowe, 


Parkhill 





Alexander Makepeace, Member of Com- 
mittee on Arrangements 


Manufacturing Company, Fitchburg;, 
William B. MacColl, Lorraine Manufac- 
turing Company, Pawtucket; Edward J. 
McCaughey, Pawtucket, R. L; E. L. 
Morrill, agent of the Pepperell Manu- 
facturing Company, Saco, Maine; 
Charles Morton, general superintendent 
Wamsutta Mills, New Bedford. 


Albert W. Noone, Peterborough, N. 
H.; Henry W. Nichols, 
the Bradford Durfee Textile School, 
Fall River; Charles T. Plunkett, pres- 
ident of the Berkshire Cotton Manu- 
facturing Company, Adams, Mass.; 
George E. Crest, agent Suncook Mills, 
Suncook, N. H.; Isaac T. Prosser, man- 
ager Chicopee Mills, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass.; John Sullivan, agent Taber Mill, 
New Bedford; Robert S. Wallace, 
treasurer of the Fitchburg Yarn Com- 
pany, Fitchburg, Mass.; Paul Whitin, 
Paul Whitin Manufacturing Company, 
Whitinsville, Mass.; Charles H. Fish, 
Cellugraph Company, Boston, Mass.; 
Alexander S. West, Providence, R. L.; 
Harry W. Butterworth, Philadelphia; 
Benjamin S. Cottrell, Fitchburg, Mass| 

Frederick L. Dillon, Fitchburg, Mass. ; 

M. H. Coffin, Providence, R. 
W. Fraker, National City 
York; A. H. Green, Lowell, Mass.; 
Herbert Harrison, Boston, Mass.; 
Frederic W. Howe, Providence, R. IL; 
J. Fred Havey, Lowell, Mass., Stephen 
C. Lowe, New Bedford; Ernest Manson, 
Boston; R. E. McCausland, Rockford, 
Ill.; B. F. Nichols, New York; William 
H. Nye, Boston; Clifton T. Parks, Bos- 
ton; F. W. Parks, Fitchburg; E. A 
Rusden, Jr., Providence; L. T. Shurt- 
leff, New Bedford. 

Joseph J. Smith, Boston; George F. 
Steele, Boston; James Strang, Boston; 
Wharton Whittaker, Pawtucket; Frank 
B. Comins, Boston; S. H. Steele, Phil- 
adelphia; C. H. Clark, Boston; John A. 
Perkins, agent Harmony Mills, Cohoes, 
N. Y.; Charles J. O'Malley, Boston; B. 
H. Bristow Draper, Hopedale, Mass.; 
Wallace I. Stimpson, Hopedale, Mass. ; 
W. Frank Shove, treasurer of the Po- 
cassett Manufacturing Company, Fall 
River; Albert L. Scott, president Inter- 
national Cotton Mills, Boston; Albert 
G. Smith, president Grant Yarn Com- 
pany, Fitchburg. 

Philip M. Reynolds, Boston, Mass.; 
Harry Swinglehurst, New York; Charles 
Penrose, Philadelphia; P. D. Howe, 
Boston; F. L. Blanchard, assistant treas- 
urer of the Pacific Mills, Boston; Nor- 
man McGrew, Philadelphia; Robert 
Smith, Philadelphia; G. Walker Jones, 
Philadelphia; C. R. Blake, Boston; H. 
A. Heckinger, L. A. Heckinger, F. D. 
Rowe, Boston; S. H. Green, Boston; 
Charles Tillinghast, Providence; E. D. 
Walen, L. D. Armstrong, Charles P. 
Slocum, Boston; Fred Lacey, superin- 
tendent Boott Mills, Lowell, Mass.; 
Lewis Dexter, agent Stark Millis, Man- 
chester, N. H. 

Sidney B. Paine, Boston; W. A. Darl- 


principal of 


I.; George 


Jank, New 


ing, Mr. Schwertle, Philadelphia; H. J. 
Jaquith, Roland N. Mackey, Readville, 
Mass.; C. F. Wellington, Boston; Wil- 
liam R. Corwine, M. D. C. Crawford, 
New York; Henry G. Lord, Boston; 
Frank L. Nagle, Boston; George Otis 
Draper, Hopedale, Mass.; F. R. Me- 
Gowen, Vincent P. Ring, Col. William 
C. Cornwell, New York; J. Monroe, Jr., 
Capt. William P. White, Lowell, Mass. ; 
Philip B. Haywood, Philip Wentworth, 
Providence, R. I.: L S Schmeckebier, 


O. K. Davis, New York; G. P. Bowne, 
Jr. J. C. Martin, Providence; J. H. 
Windle, Worcester, Mass.; Harry 


Stephenson, Boston, Mass. 
Stephenson, Boston; C. R. 
River. 

Henry Harden, superintendent Great 
Falls Manufacturing Company, Somers- 
worth, N. H.; Endicott Putnam, Great 
Falls Manufacturing Company, Somers- 
worth, N. H.; P. B. Heywood, H. G. 
Marchant, H. Hoeber, J. C. Martin, A 
A. Aspinwell, George W. Foster, H. W. 
Nichols, J. Monroe, Jr., Kenneth Moller, 
Edward Haigh. 


. ££ s 
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THE SPECIAL TO MAPLEWOOD 


Cancelled Reservations Make Trip Ex- 
pensive for Association 

Instead of a party of 150 to 200 that 
usually makes the trips by special train 
to the fall meetings of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers, 
when held at a long distance from Bos- 
ton, there were only 48 passengers on 
the special train that left the North Sta- 
tion for Maplewood at 10 a. m., standard 
time, Wednesday, September 22. There 
was ample room in the train of four 
Pullmans and diner for every member of 
the party, and this, plus the pleasant 
weather, added materially to the enjoy- 
ment of the trip. Stops were made at 
Lowell and Nashua, but they added very 
little to the size of the party. 

The proportion of manufacturers to 
members of the allied trades was about 
the same on the special train that it was at 
the convention, or approximately one to 
eight or ten. Among the manufacturers 
on the special were former-presidents 
W. Frank Shove of Fall River and Al- 
bert Greene Duncan of Boston; other 
manufacturers in the party were Albert 
G. Smith, agent and Harry Houghton, 
superintendent, of the Grant Yarn Com- 
pany, Fitchburg, Mass.; F. S. Blanchard 
of the Pacific Mills and Henry C. Dex- 
ter, president of the Warwick Lace 
works. 

Probably No More Specials 

The association originally had over 
100 reservations for the train, which 
gave them ample ground for the guar 
antee of 125 tickets that was required to 
secure the special. Most of the can- 
cellations of reservation were received 
only a few days before the convention 
and too late to allow the cancellation of 
the train, the result being that the asso- 
ciation will have to make good the guar- 
antee at an expense of approximately 
$700. It means that, in the future, spe- 
cial trains as a feature of the trips to 
and from fall meetings will be elimi- 
nated, unless those making reservations 
pay cash in advance and expect no re- 
fund. 

Automobile Transit Favored 


In these days of automobile touring 
over long distances it is hardly to be 
expected that large parties can be in- 
duced to travel to conventions by train, 


provided the weather is propitious and 
the roads are good. These were the 
factors that made the special train such 
an expensive proposition for the asso- 
ciation, and it is evident that few of 
those who cancelled reservations con- 





James F. Colburn, Member of 


Commit- 


tee on Arrangements 


sidered that they were under any moral 
obligation to-pay for their tickets. Fully 
two-thirds of those who attended the 
convention at Maplewood made the trip 
by automobile, some of them from as 
far away as this State and Pennsylvania. 
The weather was per fect, the roads good 
and _ the through the White 
Mountain country was well worth the 
extra time taken; as an actual fact, 
however, some of the parties which left 
Boston at about the same time as the 
special train made the trip about as 
quickly as the latter, the special being 
three-quarters of an hour late in getting 
into Maplewood. 

The party that made the trip to the 
convention from this city Wednesday 
filled the special sleeper at- 
tached to the White Mountain Express, 
ind except for an early awakening at 
White River Junction the trip was com- 
fortable The return trips from the 
convention were made at such various 
times that it was impossible to provide 
special cars, but Secretary Wilson’s as- 
sistant, Mrs. Brown, did her best to 
book satisfactory 


scenery 


evening 


reservations for all 
who applied to her and those who came 
early were well taken care of. 


EXPORT CONVENTION 


To Be Held Oct. 14 at Waldorf-Astoria, 
This City 

The eleventh annual convention of 
the American Manufacturers’ Export 
Association will be held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, Thursday, October 
14, 1920. This convention will be lim- 
ited to a one day’s session, followed by 
a banquet in the evening. 

The keynote of the convention will be, 
“To obtain permanent world trade, 
American manufacturers must now take 
a leading part themselves.” 

The part that American exporting 
manufacturers must take to obtain this 
permanent world trade will be discussed 
at the convention by W. L. Saunders, 
president of the American Manufactur- 
ers’ Export Association. 
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J. SPENCER TURNER CO.) 


56 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


COTTON DUCK 


ARMY—SAIL—WIDE 


“LOWELL” TIRE FABRICS-SPECIAL DUCK 


CRASHES—TWILLS—DRILLS—SATTEENS 
ROPE—T WINE 


COTTON YARNS 


ESPECIAL ATTTENTION GIVEN TO EXPORT REQUIREMENTS 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON HAMILTON, CANADA 
208 So. LaSalle Street M & M Building 161 Devonshire Street J. Spencer Turner of Canada, Limited 
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BLISS FABYAN & CO. 
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Selling Agents for 
PEPPERELL MFG. CO., Biddeford, Me. 
ANDROSCOGGIN MILLS, Lewiston, Me. 
BATES MFG. CO., Lewiston, Me. 
EDWARDS MFG. CO., Augusta, Me 
HILL MFG. CO., Lewiston, Me. 
OTIS CO., Ware, Mass. 
PALMER MILL, Three Rivers, Mass. 
COLUMBIAN MFG. CO., Greenville, N. H. 
THORNDIKE CO., Thorndike, Mass. 
CORDIS MILLS, Millbury, Mass. 
WARREN COTTON MILLS, West Warren, Mass. 
BOSTON DUCK CO., Bondsville, Mass. 
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WELLINGTON, SEARS | & CO. 


93 Franklin Street, BOSTON 66 Worth Street, NEW YORK 
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Cotton Goods Commission Merchants 


| COTTON DUCK 22°" 


OCEANIC WIDE COTTON DUCK SUPERIOR ARMY OUNCE DUCK 
26 inches to 120 inches wide 2814 


6 and 36 inches wide, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12 and 15 ounce 





OCEANIC and SUPERIOR SAIL DUCK MONARCH DOUBLE FILLING DUCK 
22 and 24 inches wide 29 and 36 inches wide, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 12 ounces 
SHAWMUT HOSE and BELTING DUCK MAGNOLIA and CYPRESS SINGLE FILLING DUCK 
DIXIE SHOE DUCKS 29, 340 and 1O 1nN¢ hes wide, 4; 9; 9, 10 and 12 ounces 


ae inches wide, a 2 1 6,5 and 9 ounce 


AQUAPELLE and STORM KING WATERPROOF DUCK 


Columbus Fine Sheetings Fairfax Crashes, Bleached 


36 and 40 inches wide 16 inch Plain, Twill, Huck, Fancy. 18 inch Absorbent 


FOR THE JOBBING, MANUFACTURING AND EXPORT TRADE 
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r {E proced nstituted at rece 
meetings ¢ the National \sso 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers 
to condi 0SIUmM p 

i jects reé g to th ylems 

1 welfare « tton manufactu 
lustry nued |; we at 
tne i meetit ( this association, 

While developing satisfacto and 

elp discuss nembers of the 
association oO! I latt S eneral 
inte t this ( ilso was p oductive 
mportat al S icknc ledged 
auth rities o1 th subjects covers 
The two matters de veloped at the fall 
meeting last week were entitled ‘‘ Need 
ed Changes in Federal Taxation” and 
America’s Part in World Trade The 
third symposium on ‘Research in_ the 
lextile Industry not included in the 
following pages while certain ad 
dresses wert del vered, the discussion 
was more informal and is embraced in 
the proceedings of Friday afternoon in 
another section of the paper. 
The addresses changes in Federal 
taxation and on export trade evinced a 


Federal Taxation and Export Trade 
Treated by National Authorities 


thorough knowledge of these subjects 
include many lines of thought 
which should be valuable to cotton man- 
ufacturers in their conduct of business. 
Most potent are made on 
both these matters which may lead to 


action Dy 


and 


suggestions 
the industry as a whole and 
also to individual activities. 

The planned for the ban- 
quet, which was held on Friday evening, 
included several interesting speeches, 
President Russell B. Lowe spoke briefly 
on this Two of other 
talks were on subjects touching on in- 
dustrial relations. Dr. Charles A. Eaton 


progtram 


occasion. the 


spoke with his usual forcefulness. His 
subject was “America at the Cross 
Roads,” and his thoughtful treatment 


of the problem inspired his hearers. Dr. 
Edith M. Rabe, in her address entitled 
“The Common Good,” produced some 
startling statistics on the effect of dis- 
ease in industry 

The 


addresses follow: 


The Gross Sales Tax Recommended 
By Col. William C. Cornwell 


i. people of this country are be 
coming educated to the fact that 
the 

Unite 


compar! 


the 


aro 


whole system of taxation in 
States 1s wrong. A year 


atively few of 


us were criticising 
although hundreds 
millions—ot l 


the system open] 
of thousands—ves, 
were cursing the methods 
During the war no 
Everybody paid willingly, 


peop ( 


one criticized. 


freely, without 


1 murmur. The spirit of patriotism 
swept through the hearts of the peopl 
all classes ricn nd not rich—alike It 
went to their heads and extended to 
their pockets. Millions of them came 
forward and bought bonds—bonds un 
wisi put out at low a rate of in 
terest—bound to decline in the after 
W rush f pita 
The people depended upon the faith 
of the Government to make good. But 
the Government has done nothing. Long 
these bonds should have been funded 
nt higher rate long-term bond 
That would have kept them above par, 
i millions of dollars would have been 
ved to patriotic investors, lost now on 
inking prices of Liberty Bonds, because 
of the unkept th of the Government. 
\ broad business treatment of these 
reat subjects needed. Only the con- 
certed action of business men _ persist- 
ently carried on, to penetrate the thick 
itmosphere of politics and make it see 
the light, can bring this about 
How Much Will It Yield? 
But no business advice was asked by 
Washington on the subject of war taxes 
and the result is that the country is 


burdened with the most destructive sys- 
tem of taxation that was ever conceived, 


saddled upon them by politicians whose 
only thought was, as Senator Smoot 
savs, “How will I be affected at the 


next election?” 

The tax thus introduced was 
founded on and bias. 
The object was to make the rich pay 
for the war. The measure was as illy 
planned as tt was maliciously conceived, 


system 


class sectional 


for while it seems on the surface that 
the well-to-do are bearing the burden, 
the fact is that wherever possible the 
tax is being loaded on to prices of things 


that everybody buys 
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But, as I have said, education of the 
people on the tax question is making 
great headway in this country. The 
present method of taxation is wastefully 
destructive, but it is only during the past 
so that the public has become 
alive to the fact. Today a vast number 
of people in all not only bank- 
ers and business heads, but those in the 


year or 
classes, 


im- 
This widespread knowledge is 
mainly due to the fact that the public is 
beginning to see that prices are being 


rank and file of all occupations, aré 


press d 


kept high, in many articles, because of 
the present excessive taxes 
Thess taxes, aS has been said, while 
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intended to hit only at the well-to-do, are 


in reality passed on by the manufac- 
turers and producers wherever possible 
to the consumer, and in multiplied 
amount. Government experts are quoted 


as estimating that nearly 25 per cent. 
(23.2 per cent.) is added to prices by 


reason of the existing tax methods, and 
that a large part of this never reaches 
the Treasury. This, however, bad as it 
is, may be assumed to be only one item 
of the damage caused by the prevailing 
system of taxation. 


Two important sources of the coun- 
try’s progress are being dried up by 
operation of the excess profits tax and 
the heavy surtaxes on income. These 
sources of progress are surplus capital 
and intelligent enterprise. 

As to the first, the high taxes are driving 
people with large incomes to invest as 
much as possible in tax-exempt secur- 
ities, instead of furnishing capital for 
new business and general commercial 
and financial development. 

And as to the second, extra profits in 
business are being appropriated by the 
Government, instead of being used to 
strengthen business concerns and to 
provide against losses in lean periods, 
which are bound to come. 

Besides this, the fact that extra profits 
will be largely confiscated by the Govern- 
ment deters intelligent and able people 
from extending their operations and 
building up new enterprises; and ex- 
travagance is encouraged in business be- 
cause the sums so spent would other- 
wise have to be paid to the Govern- 
ment out of profits. 

Requirements of Good Tax System 

Everybody recognizes that, for a time, 
Government expenses will be large, even 
with extravagance eliminated, but busi- 
ness men want a law which can be un- 
derstood, a sum paid in taxes which can 
be relied upon, and to have the burden 
distributed justly and fairly. 

The requirements of a good tax system 
are: 

(1) That it be fair to all; 

(2) That the burden be universally 
distributed; and 

(3) That collection be simple and easy 
instead of being complicated and 
irritating. 

The Sales Tax on Turnover Ideal 

A tax on 
velopment of these requirements. 


gross sales is an ideal de- 
It is 
passed along in very small fractions and 
added through the various 
from the producer of raw material to 
after stage during manufacture, 
the tax almost collecting itself, accumu- 


processes 
stage 


lating automatically as it proceeds, and 
is finally paid by the consumer, prac- 
tically without his knowledge, and the 
additions are so trifling as not materially 
to affect prices. 

All the terrible turmoil and the enor- 
mous expense (estimated by the Internal 
Revenue Department, including tax 
payers’ expenses, at over $125,000,000), 
connected with the collection of present 
taxes would be completely eliminated. 
Inquisitorial investigators, 
digging back for errors two to three 
years, would seek other jobs. Tax ex- 
perts would no longer be needed by tax- 
payers. The simplest form of cashbook 
would solve all problems. Ruction in 
the money market on tax paydays would 
disappear. Revenue would flow into 
the Treasury regularly, automatically 
and smoothly. 


frequently 


Class Legislation 

A tax of 1 per cent. on the turn- 
over in this country would raise 
enough to allow the excess profits tax 
to be abolished, also probably would 
make unnecessary the surtaxes on in- 
comes, allowing a flat rate to be levied 
all the way up, and it might even be 
sufficient to exempt all incomes below 
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$4,000, $5,000 or even $10,000. The ex. 


“empted individual would still be ¢on- 


tributing because he would indire e 
paying the sales tax on most he 
articles he bought, although it ght 
not be apparent to him. 

It is one of the most reassurine re- 


C 


sults to those advocating a t: » 
turnover in this country that France 
has now adopted this method as the 
least harmful and most product of 
all the various methods resorted 

A tax of 1 1-10 per cent. was levied 


on all business turnovers, and this tax 
went into effect on July 1 of this ear, 


Most careful estimates of the | *h 
statisticians indicated that this tax ld 
obtain in revenue some _ 5,400,000,000 
francs. Unofficial reports of the first 


month (July) collections show tha: the 
amount resulting was much in excess of 
the estimate. 

Some indication of what amount could 
be raised in this country by a 1 
turnover of 1 per cent. may be deduced 
from the careful French estimates. If 
we take the total estimated to be ob- 
tained in France, namely, 5,400,000,000 
francs, the equivalent at the par of ex- 
change in dollars, would be $1 
000,000. The rate there is 1 1-10 per 
cent. At 1 per cent. the amount would 
be approximately $1,000,000,000 ($981, 
000,000 ). 

Our population is some two and one- 
half times as large as that of France, 
but our turnover in business would prob- 
ably be on a much larger percentage 
than that of relative population. We 
are a nation of spenders compared with 
the thrifty French people, and our busi- 
ness turnover can safely be estimated 
as four or five times as large, if not 
more. This would give a revenue in 
this country on a 1 per cent. tax on 
turnover of from a minimum of twe 
and a half to three billion dollars up 
to from four to five billions and ever 
a larger sum. 


The Seller Pays the Tax 


US U- 





I have found in the course of a very 


large correspondence on this subject that 
the impression prevails in many quar- 
ters, especially in Washington among 
legislators, that the tax on sales het 
proposed means a tax on retail sales t 
be paid by the consumer. We cannot 
too widely educate people out of this 


idea. 

The tax on retail sales paid by 
consumer is the most disturbing, irrita- 
ting and altogether unpopular method 
of collecting taxes perhaps 
vented. It is the mustard gas of taxation 
In this turnover tax, the seller, not 

buyer, pays. This is the 
would work: 

The merchant or seller would take 
from his books once a month the total 
amount of his sales and forward the 
statement to the collector with his check 
for 1 per cent. of such sales. This 
would be the method all along the line 

So you will see that the retail pur- 
chaser would never know anything 
about the tax, or at least, not when he 
was buying the goods. He might, 
his own mind, believe that somehow he 
was paying the tax. He might and he 
might not be paying it. That would 
depend upon the competition which pre- 
vailed in that article at that time. If it 
were being over-produced and there was 
a surplus supply of it, the seller would 
cut the price as low as he could afford 


evel 


the way it 
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do. The tax would be treated as an 


verhead charge, like freight or rent, 
nd the merchant would put it in with 
is other expenses and figure out the 
rice to be charged, adding a profit as 
irge or small as he could make it and 
e able to sell the article in competition 
vith other sellers. 

We have had for years an illustra- 
ion of how smoothly the thing would 
ork, in our tariff law operation, where 
he duty is sometimes paid by the con- 
umer and sometimes not, but he is 
ever annoyed in the transaction. 
Large fortunes have by reason of in- 
reasing investment in tax exempt 
iunicipals become practically immune 
rom taxation. The owners of these 
ortunes would under the Gross Sales 
‘ax at least pay one per cent. on their 
early expenditures. A reduction of 
urtaxes to a reasonable figure would 


elease these fortunes once more for 
he support of new industrial enter- 
prises. 


Here is a tax which is fair because 
t falls on every consumer in the exact 
proportion to the amount he spends. 
lt is universal in its application be- 
ause all persons are necessarily con- 
sumers to some extent. It is easy of 
ollection because every dealer in serv- 
ces or in commodities keeps a record of 

ish receipts even if he does no book- 
keeping of any other kind. It is the 


most business-like proposition in taxa- 
tion that has been thought of up to the 
present time. 

Can it be put through: the foggy 
Washington atmosphere and made a 
living thing? That depends, I believe, 
upon the untiring purpose, both individ- 
ually and collectively, of such virile 
associations of business men as this one, 
which I have the honor to address to- 
day on this subject of most far-reach- 
ing importance. 

The Tax League of America has been 
formed with a view of securing the 
largest possible membership and having 
all members concentrate Congress, 
so that when the new Administration 
goes into office and summons Congress 
for the purpose of discussing future 
taxation, this new policy shall be adopt- 
ed as a basis of remaking the tax laws. 

This is not a movement to spare 
wealth as such from its just burden. 
It is a movement to relieve business 
from a policy of bloodsucking taxation, 
fastened upon it during the stress of 
war by ignorant or unthinking political 
initiative—a policy which is devitalizing 
the whole industrial structure. And 
this means, I need not tell vou, that it 
is damaging the welfare of every 
dividual in the country. 

Will you do your share in lifting the 
nation out from under this 
legislative monstrosity? 


on 


in- 


destructive 


Direct Taxation—Employer’s Privilege Tax 
By Theodore H. Price 


ONSIEUR TURGOT, who ve- 

came Marquis de l’Aulne, is one 
f the most famous tax gatherers of 
history. He was Minister of Finance 
for France in the reign of Louis XVI. 
It is related that when he took office the 
credit of the state was tottering but 
that he was so successful in reducing the 
deficit that the Dutch bankers who had 
a short time before refused to buy 
French securities at all, were eagerly 
offering to take a loan of 60,000,000 
per cent. 

His motto was “No bankruptcy, no 
ncrease of taxation and no borrowing,” 
ind when he was asked how, with such 
i policy, he could increase the public 
revenue he is said to have answered 
hat “the -art of taxation lay in the 
ibility to pluck the goose without mak- 
ing him squawk.” That he was master 
of his art is attested by his record and 


livres at 5 


* Since the above was written John S. 
Parrish, secretary of the advisory council of 
eal estate interests of the City of New York, 
has testified before the United States Senate 
ymmittee on Reconstruction and Produc- 
on that the withdrawals from mortgage 
nvestments in real property in the Borough 
f Manhattan during the first half of 1920 
mounts to approximately $83,000,000 net. 
In the newspaper report of this testimony 
r. Parrish is quoted as adding that “ no- 
here in the history of the city can there be 
vsund a parallel for such a drainage of basic 
apital from any field of investment.’’ It 
idicates a rate of withdrawal of money from 
nvestment in mortgages in Manhattan alone 
f over $165,000,000 per year. 
‘An explanation of this unprecedented 
surse of investment money will be sought 
vain outside the operation of the income 
ix laws, federal and state. This movement 
1 and of itself supplies the most complete 
nd sufficient explanation of the nation-wide 
hortage in housings. It will inevitably con- 
nue its strangle hold on the building in- 
istry until the incidence of the income tax 
raised from mortgage income and shifted 
» another point. 


“The income 


1 


tax is fundamentally un- 
onomic. It is an obstruction to the fore- 
st of the industries, the great building 
lustry with all its ramifications, and dis- 
urages the people from investing it. This 
iy not have been foreseen when the law 
is enacted but the experience of the last 
ree years and the cessation of housing con- 
ruction and the prostration of the mort- 
ge market has afforded a demonstration 
which there can be no question.” 


he practiced it by so rearranging the 
French taxes that every one and every- 
thing paid a little but not enough to re- 
strain development or enterprise. The 
result was that commerce which had 
previously been hampered by oppressive 
and inquisitional taxes grew rapidly 
and the public revenue reflected the in- 
creased prosperity of the entire coun- 
try. 


Now despite its seeming cynicism 
there is much truth in Turgot’s remark 
about the goose and its squawk. For 
several years to come, our government 
will have to raise somewhere between 
four and five billions annually by taxa- 
tion. There is not much hope of any 
reduction, for even if we do pay off 
part of the public debt, the money will 
have to be provided by taxation and 
it is much to be feared that Congress, 
whether it be Republican or Demo- 
cratic, will fail to practice the economy 
that both parties are now preaching on 
the stump. 

Our Past Taxes 


Now is the sum so overwhelmingly 
large? Even before the war had made 
of us a creditor nation we were volun- 
tarily taxing ourselves about three 
billions a year to pay for the liquor 
that we bought. It some two 
billions at wholesale to which should be 
added about a billion for the saloon 
keepers’ profit and the expense indi- 
rectly involved in the maintenance of 
almshouses and penitentiaries, many of 
which are now vacant. 


cost 


Our expenditure for automobiles and 
their upkeep during the year 1919 must 
have been nearly as large if not larger, 
for there were seven of them 
in use on the 31st of December last, 
about 1,600,000 of which were new ma- 
chines manufactured and_ sold 
the preceding twelve months. So it is 
not so much the amount of the taxes 
that we pay as the method by which 


million 


during 


they are collected that makes us un- 
comfortable 


Tax Burden on Many 
The 


profits 


income surtaxes and the excess 
taxes were popular with the 
economists because it was thought that 
they were in theory equitable, and with 
the legislators because it was believed 
that they would yield the largest returns 
and make the smallest number of people 
uncomfortable. According to 
turns 1917 (later figures are not 
available) there were only 161,996 per- 
sons in the United States who reported 
incomes of $10,000 or over in that year 
and it did seem equitable that a rich 
man who had a lot of property for the 
Government to protect should pay more 


the re- 
of 


taxes than the poor man who cost the 
community little or nothing. But ex- 
perience has proved that in taxing the 
few we have only increased the burden 
of taxation for the many 

As Otto H. Kahn has pointed out, 
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a man with an income of $1,100,- 
000 a year will get as much net return 
from a tax exempt bond paying 5% 


per cent. a year as from a taxable bond 
yielding 21% per cent. and one with an 
income of $200,000 a year would have to 
get 16 per cent. on his taxable invest- 
ments in order to have the 


that he would derive 


same net 
from tax 
exempt securities vielding only 534 per 
cent. In the case of an income of $100, 
000 a taxable yield of 13 per cent. would 
be required to equal a tax exempt return 
of 534 per cent. and the 


Income 


so down 


on 
aon t 
SCA, 
These 
only the 
income 


calculations take 
federal income tax; if 
tax and other taxes are also 
considered the advantage in favor of 
non-taxable securities would be even 
greater the result is that a very 
large share of the country’s capital which 
might otherwise 


into account 


state 


and 


invested in new 
houses or mortgages on them is being 
put into municipal state securities. 
Their issuance has been correspondingly 
stimulated and the ease with which they 
can be sold has in some cases led to 
great extravagance and wastefulness.* 


Taxes and H. C. L. 


There are many other ways in which 


be 


or 


the high interest rates on taxable in- 
vestments caused by the high income 
supertaxes increase the cost of living 
and limit production. The manufac- 


turer or merchant who has to pay, as 
at present, eight or nine per cent for 
the capital he requires is naturally dis- 


posed to limit his activities. He em- 
ploys fewer men, carries smaller stocks, 
reduces his turnover or output and tries 
in every way to avoid borrowing money. 
The predicament of the railways and 
the higher freight rates recently author- 
ized are in part due to the fact that 
the money needed for the improvement 
of the roads cannot be borrowed by 
even the best of them at less than from 
seven to seven and a half per cent 

But I could employ all the time al- 
lotted to me in an exposition of the in- 
justice and disadvantages of the high 
supertaxes and the excess profits tax. 
To a reasonable and reasonably gradu- 
ated income tax | 


see no objection but 
the present surtaxes penalize success 
They compel the enterprising man to 
pay the Government an immoderate 
share of his gains in a profitable year 
and leave him to bear the losses of an 
unprofitable year alone. They kill the 


ambition and 


thos 
can do big things and are w 


l 
throttling the 


initiative of wha 


take risks, thereby de- 
velopment by which society might bene- 
fit. They are inquisitorial, they are 
difficult to collect, they put a premium 
upon legalized evasion, against which 
the Government cannot protect itself 
w.thout laws that would be in fact con- 
fiscatory and they do not, as ‘it was 


hoped they would, lessen the economic 


burden of the poor, for they have greatly 
increased the cost of existenc lor 
everyone 

Of the d sadvantages ot the excess 
profits tax I need hardly speak for 
they have become so apparent that both 
candidates for the presidency have de- 
clared themselves in favor of its abate- 
ment or repeal and it is highly prob- 
able that it will soon be abandoned. If 


not it may be that there will be no 
excess profits to tax, for with produc- 
tion and prices de- 
clining as they have latterly it 1s quite 
possible that the word profit may shortly 


become 


costs increasing 


obsolete. 
Government Returns Uncertain 


the chief ob- 
jections to the excess profits tax 
the standpoint of the Government. 


returns 


This is in fact one of 
from 
The 
too uncertain. In 
a good year they may be large and in a 
poor almost From the 
standpoint of the people or the average 
business man or manufacturer employ- 
ing a moderate capital another disad- 


vantage of the excess profits tax is the 


from it are 


year nothing 


opportunity that it offers the large con- 
cern to strengthen 


a monopolistic grip 
through advertising, whose cost being 
deducted from the profits made is 
largely paid by the Government A 
recent: case in point is to be observed 
in the grocery trade, where a. great 
commotion has been caused by the an- 
nouncement that the manufacturers of 
a nationally advertised article would 
hereafter sell to the retailers direct, so 
cutting out the jobbers’ discount and 
being able to undersell their competi- 
tors. If the theory upon which this 
action has been taken works out in 


practice other manufacturers who are 
not able to follow the same policy will 
be excluded from the market. 

I must admit that I have but re- 
cently come to the conclusion that the 
very high supertaxes and excess profits 
tax are inequitable and _ inexpedient. 
The theory which underlies them had a 
strong appeal for me when they were 
at first imposed for it did seem just 
that those who had the most 
pay the most and pay largely. 


should 
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I am, however, convinced that in 
taxation as in other matters it is im- 
possible for us to foresee the conflict 
between fact and theory until the latter 
is applied. 

I doubt if any one, even the so called 
tax experts, can say in advance what 
the incidence or effect of any new or 
untried tax will be, and we _ should 
therefore be careful before we decide 
to flee from the taxes we have to others 
that we know not of. 

Even if it be admitted that the present 
taxes are against the interest of the 
public it must also be admitted that it is 
politically impossible to get them radi- 
cally changed at once. 


How to Raise Revenue? 


It is probable that the excess profits 
tax will be repealed. It is possible that 


some reduction in the income super- 
taxes may be secured and it has been 
suggested that the tax on earned in- 


comes should be revoked, leaving “ un- 
earned incomes” alone subject to taxa- 
tion. The unwisdom of attempting to 
discriminate between earned and un- 
earned incomes will probably become 
apparent as the proposal is considered. 
It would drive capital into tax exempt 
securities, penalize thrift and encourage 
people to spend their earnings instead 


of saving them. 
his is the most we can hope for 
some years to come. The popular belief 


in the justice of the income surtaxes 
is too deep seated to permit of their 
entire surrender and, in so far as new 
taxation is concerned, the practical ques- 
tion is, by what method shall we raise 


the revenue that may be required to 
make good the deficit that will result 
from a remission of all the excess 
profits taxes and a reduction of the 


surtaxes., 

The most favorably received sugges- 
tion thus far made is that of a consump- 
tion tax or a ‘‘turnover tax” as Gover- 
nor Cox called it in his speech of ac- 
ceptance in which he recommended its 
adoption. 

It is estimated that the agricultural, 
mineral and industrial production of the 
United States is now worth an aggre- 
gate of about seventy billions a year 
and that in its passage from producer to 
consumer it generates a trade or com- 
merce which involves an aggregate 
turnover of about five hundred billions 
innually. A tax of one per cent. upon 
his turnover would yield a revenue of 
five billions a year, which is nearly 
twice as much as we are likely, to need 
in the future and a tax of one-half of 
one per cent. would not be appreciably 
elt by the individual consumer, so why 
not levy it and be done with it? 

It would collect itself for it would 
mly be necessary to require that every 
me should on the first of each month 
send a statement of his sales and a 
heck for his taxes to the Treasury De- 
partment or be prosecuted, and the 
buyer would hardly know that he was 
paying the tax, because it would be hid- 
den in the price, and absorbed in the 
seller's overhead charges. 

Problems of Turnover Tax 

It all looks very simple, but let us 

xamine it. Would it be politically 
possible to get Congress to pass a law 
taxing the farmer on what he receives 
ir his crops? It is very doubtful. 
\Vould it be physically possible to com- 
pel the newsboy to pay a tax on the 
papers that he sold or the peanut vendor 
to make a monthly statement and send 


a check? Does the bootblack sell a 
“shine” or his labor and would the 
latter be taxable? Is it freight room 
or service that we buy from the rail- 
roads, should either be subject to the 
consumption tax and should the banker 
who sells hundreds of millions of securi- 
ties be subject to a “turnover” tax 
that would break him, or be given an 
exemption that Congress would never 
grant? 

These are just a few of the questions 
that suggest themselves, but they make 
it plain that the problem is one of in- 
finite complexity. It is probable that 
the goose would not squawk very loudly 
if he were plucked through the appli- 
cation of a consumption tax, but the 


difficult thing is to impose such a tax 
fairly and to make it politically ac- 
ceptable. 

I have given the subject much 


thought and here again I must confess 
that | have changed my views. I do 
so without embarrassment, for I am one 
of those who believe that “a wise man 
changes his opinion, a fool never,” and 
that the weakness of 
the narrow minded.” When the 
over tax was at first proposed it 
pressed me so favorably that I 
cated its adoption in an 
livered about 


“consistency is 
turn- 
im 
advo 
address ce 

three months ago. 

But when I came to think out a prac 
tical plan for its collection I found that 
it would have to 
tions than are to be found in Greek 
grammar and that each exception mad 
would inspire a demand _ that 
class be excepted, until there 
nobody left to tax 


include more excep 


another 
would be 


Tax on Employing Labor 


Therefore I have given it up and 
my mind, still seeking for some tax 
that would be “painless” and would 


not make the goose squawk is gradu- 
ally turning toward a_ tax that 
would be levied on those who employ 
others to work for them as the 
approximation to 


neares 
an equitably dis 
tributed consumption tax 
obtain. I frankly 
groping, but it is 
tried different 
before he finally got a satisfactory fila- 
ment for the incandescent light, and if 
it will not I will tell 
briefly my for presently sug 
gesting a tax on the privilege of em- 
ploying others to work for us, levied 
upon the amouut 
consideration. : 


that we 
that I 
that 


sorts ot 


Call 
admit am 
said Edison 


253 


material 


weary you you 


reasons 


rata 
your 


p-o 
for 


I say 


pa d then ‘ 


for your consideration for all 
I can aspire to do is to 
thought on this all-important subject 
I have no hope of being able to devise 
a plan that will be impeccable. 


All 


stimulate 


that we consume and all wealth 


is of course the product of work. The 
banker’s profit and the  bootblack’s 
pennies are alike the result of work 


Speculation and judgment, the willing 
take risks and the ability to 
select and limit them intelligently, af- 
fect the reward that different men 
receive for doing the same amourt of 


ness to 


physical work, but these are elements 
that, being intangible, exempt them- 
selves from taxation. 

By and large the great mass ot 


things that mankind consumes are the 
product of work, on the farm and in 
the mines, factories and offices. 
fore, if the labor cost of these things 
were taxed we should approximate an 
equitably distributed consumption 
and if it were supplemented by a rea 


There 


tax 
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sonable income tax plus moderate sur- 
taxes, we would, it me, be 
coming about as near as we can get to 
a painless and fairly apportioned tax. 

I am fully aware that there are a 
great many exceptions that would have 
to be made or would, so to speak, 
make themselves, in the application of 
of this theory, The men and 
who employed no household servants 
as well as those who sold the product of 
their individual labor directly to the 
public would.be exempt, but I am in- 
clined to think that this is desirable 
it would 


seems to 


women 


for 


stimulate personal economy 





directly by the farmer, the manufacurer 
and the merchant, would be immediately 
passed on by a microscopic addition to 
the price of the article produced. It 
would therefore be invisible, it 
would be nearly painless, and it would 


almost 


be promptly paid in small installments 


from day to day, or month to month 


Aggregate Result of Tax 


the wages paid 
would be the 
which tax 


As to the aggregate ot 
in this country which 


principal sum upon such a 


could be levied no definite figures are 


available. Roughly speaking there are 


probably fifty million men, women and 





and industry. On the other hand the 
rich man who maintains an expensive children in the United States who ‘sell 
country place and employed many ser- their labor directly or indirectly. I 
vants and functionaries would have they earn $2.00 a day and work 300 days 
to pay for the privilege. a year the labor income of th country 
Doubtless a tax on the privilege of is 30 billions a year. his is hardly 
getting others to work for us levied allots . re = = A 2 “ 
pro rata upon the amount paid them ce me ee tn ee a 
would lead some to reduce the daily or ee ee ’ oe 
hourly wage and increase the bonus _— aoe ae <n a oe the ae 
payments or piece work, to which the as Wiis viding 8 a ee : 
labor unions would probably object Se tee ae es oe ee a : 
Bonus payments, gratuities and piece poasiciapic acide viceadal? eg hand 
work wages should therefore b¢ an eerreere ner 3 h we hop 
cluded in the taxable disbursements Such a tax would be paid dire 
by the employers and Ine lost 
Human nature being as it is. there are se oa os 
will always be an effort to evade tax ee eee = roe Wher 
: ; the work paid for produced the thing 
lion, especially direct taxation that is + | : ‘ me nld 
concentrated upon a small class whos nee - or ia : ea 
members feel that their success is pen . cou : oe “8 Y . 
alized and that they are unjustly single charged ; ee ee ae — re 
out to bear an unduly ge share of the | np! nee : — 4 a 
cost of government Therefore, rn ee a we Beene ~ PS Da 
without intending t cynical ( flip “it ao cS “a ase | 
pant I maintain that it is more esset Se a eee ~ a : 
tial that a tax should be painless, th a oe ee 
it should have a low visibility, that I submit the suggestion 
should so to speak, collect itself @ sideration and criticist ‘ 
ually and in small amounts, that 1 s only out of the cor op n 
should not be inquisitorial and that it that truth is evolved 
should be laid upon what we spend and Steet many JeCHONS i proposee 
not upon what we earn rather than ‘'#% that I annot see : stud 
that it should conform to the law of ©! 4 BIC SUD va 
abstract justice which | am convinced the vision 
none of us understand or can hope to | know that there are some even 
apply. The revenue now required by in this country who are sometimes 
the Federal Government is about tive disposed to doubt that “\ popult’ 
billions per annum. In round figures is “vox Dei,” but as [ look back upon 
this is equal to about 15 cents per the history of this country and Eng 
capita per day for every man, woman land and note the economic, moral and 
and child in the country. intellectual advance that has accom 
Most of us would a great deal rathet panied each extension of the right 
pay 15 cents a dav each day than vote, my) enthusiasm for government ot 
$54 75 at the end of the year or on the the people, for the people and by thi 
Ist of March next succeeding, and people is greatly increased 
jus: as the cash and carry system pro Were it otherwise [| should be of all 
motes economy, so daily tax payments men most miserable at time when 
made through a small addition to the we are about to enfranchise the bet 
price of what we bought would prob- ter” half of our population that has 
ably stimulate thrift. The employers’ until recently been — politically n 
privilege tax, while it would be paid articulate. 
. 7 . 
Responsibility of Cotton Manufacturers 
By Oscar K. Davis, New York 
IR CHARLES MACARA, presi- a very profitable trade that was forced 
dent of the Master Cotton Spin- upon them without their asking. But 
ners’ Federation, made the statement this condition will soon no longer pre 
in 1913 that there were 750 million peo- vail. The cotton manufacturing indus 
ple half clad and 250 million not clad try of Europe is rapidly approaching 
at all. The war certainly put more peo- its pre-war output and soon America 


ple in rags. On account of the still un- 


settled conditions of Central Europe, 
Great Britain is the oniy European 
country whose cotton manufacturing 


industry is rapidly approaching its nor- 


mal output. The demand for cotton 
goods abroad has, therefore, up to the 
present been abnormal and American 
manufacturers have been feasting on 


will be faced by the fiercest competition 


in the cotton-buying markets of the 
world. 

China, India, the Near East, the 
Straits Settlements, Africa and South 


America are such vast fields, susceptible 
of immense development as markets 
for American cotton goods, that 
are worthy in every way of the most 
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The many years of experience and the close 
associations enjoyed by this organization 
with both producers and consumers of 
Cotton Yarn, has placed us in a_ unique 
position, whereby we can render invaluable 
service to both factors. 
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erious consideration 
urers. 


of our manufac- 
Great Britain, Japan, Italy and 
rermany are devoting their best ener- 
es to securing the trade, and only a 
ystematic campaign laid out on broad 
ines can successfully meet the com- 
etitive conditions that prevail in 
foreign markets. The manufacturer 
who attempts to enter the field in a 
ialf-hearted way, selling only such 
oods as he cannot dispose of at home, 
r going into the export field when do- 
nestic conditions are bad with the cer- 
iinty that he will neglect it when con- 
litions are good, might just as well 


iever make the start. The manufac- 
turer can hope to succeed in foreign 
markets, only if he follows out the 


principles that he considers vital for 
success in the home markets; viz.," he 
must be determined to enter the field 
permanently, to build for the future 
rather than the present, to make every 
possible concession in the beginning in 
order to introduce new and_ untried 
lines, and carefully to cultivate the trade 
by sending abroad proper representa- 
lives, 
Must Heed Buyers Requirements 


American cotton manufacturers must 
he willing to produce goods to suit the 
requirements of the people they wish 


to obtain as customers. If America 
expects to reap the benefits of the 
world-wide demand for cotton goods 


and to establish permanent markets for 
her surplus, she must produce the goods 
which the people want and which are 
in demand in the foreign markets. 

When we have learned the require- 
ments the markets there remains 
the problem of introducing the goods 
systematic and economic lines. 
Quick or profitable returns cannot be 
expected from a new venture. In fact, 
n the beginning it will be necessary for 
the manufacturer to make concession in 
order to induce the dealers to 
goods in place of 
which they are buying. 


ot 


along 


accept 
\merican those 

Up to recent years no country in the 
world could compete with us in sheet- 
ings and drills. So strong was the hold 
of certain American houses in the mar- 
kets of the Near East, Africa and Man- 
churia that the trade in cotton goods 
vas exclusively in their hands. In the 
Near East even to this day, sheetings 
are known as ‘ Cabots,” the name of an 
\merican manufacturer who formerly 
xported to this market. But a strong 
lemand at home and neglect of foreign 
markets, the ineffectiveness or indiffer- 
nce of commission houses, the devel- 
pment and marketing of inferior imi- 
ations, but at a much lower price, by our 
ompetiiors sich as Japan in the Far 
East, and Italy, Austria and Germany 


efore the war in the Near East 
ind =the = failure of manufacturers 
O carry out sustained and ener- 


zetic selling campaigns of their own, 
aused us to lose practically our entire 
rade in Foreign custom- 
rs, like customers at home, will pur- 
hase their supplies where they can get 
em at the lowest prices and on the 
vest terms. Even if the American 
ianufacturers can furnish goods at as 
w a price as the manufacturers of 
ther countries, the conditions upon 
hich they are offered must be as good 
s those which obtain elsewhere. Be- 
ire we can get our just share in the 
orld trade of cotton goods, we must 
adically reform our methods of sale 
nd distribution. 


these lines. 


It is impossible to expect adequate 
promotion of the American product in 
foreign markets by the nationals of 
countries in competition with us and it 
is always advisable to use American 
agents for the extension of the trade 
abroad. The Webb Law, however, al- 
lows the establishment of a more ade- 
quate method for the development of 
foreign trade. Under this Law any 
number of mills could combine to- 
gether for export. Such a combination 
would handle the sale in foreign mar- 
kets of the goods of the members, at- 
tend to all matters of shipping, financ- 
ing, exchange and collecting. It could 
also establish branches in foreign coun- 
tries and more adequately steady the 
markets for its goods. Under such a 
plan the interest of the manufacturer 
would be better looked after than by 
an exporting firm that handles many 


lines, an economy of _ distribution 
would be effected a close watch could 
be kept on demand and supply and 





O. K. 


made 
conditions 


Davis 


tor 


chang 


provision be meeting 


ing 
Value of Specialization 

Before American trade in foreign 
markets can attain its full development, 
the interest of the manufacturer must 
extend beyond the sale of the goods to 
the exporter in New York 
rather widespread ignorance among 
manufacturers as to the requirements of 
foreign markets and_ the proper 
methods to be adopted in building up 
our export trade. An active campaign 
of inquiry and study must be inaugur- 
ated before definite results can be ex 
pected. 

What I have said must not be 
to mean in any sense condemnation ot 
the methods of exporting 
commission houses. They not only 
were the originators of our foreign 
trade; they continue to remain import 
ant factors in its maintenance. But it 
is entirely natural that the manufa 
turer who is seeking markets onl) 
his own product will be able to make a 
much more energetic and effective cam- 
paign than can be carried on by a house 
devoted to many lines of activity. It 
is simply another case of the higher 


There is a 


taken 


firms and 


tor 


possibiltties of specialization 
A National Service 


There is another view of the matte: 
which to my mind 
higher consideration 


merits 
than 


an 
the 


even 
mere 





prospect of manufa 
immediately We have 
reached the period of industrial devel- 
opment in the Uniied where 
foreign trade has become distinctly and 
incontestably a 


profit to the urers 


concerned 
States 


national 
We shall not enjoy stable condi- 
uuons ai home, 


maiter ol! ser 
vice, 
we shall not maintain 
domestic prosperity unless we maintain 
our foreign trade. There is not merely 
an opportunity of profit for American 
manufacturers in foreign trade,—there 
s an obligation upon them to take 
part in foreign trade the chief 
agency by which satisfactory conditions 
at home 


Our 


as 


can be continuously assured 
industrial development, which 
has progressed so steadily and rapidly 
during the last half century, reached its 
climax in the war period. The situation 
of which Alexander Hamilton dreamed 
when he wrote report “ Manu- 
facturers ” been achieved. We 
have attained the degree of production 
where we must either sell largely and 
continuously abroad, or endure stagna- 
tion and home We mus! 
cease to produce with an eye solely vi 
markets and the lurking 
thought that any surplus unsalable here 


his on 


has 


disaster at 
domestic 


may be disposed of abroad, and turn 
deliberately and steadily to production 
for export and to the energetic and in 
iclligent sales campaigns abroad which 


will enable profitable disposition of such 
products We must study 
foreign markets to arrive at an under- 
standing of their needs and the possi- 


only 


no 


bilities in them for the consumption 
American 
study American 
in order to 


manufacturers ; we must 


productive enterprisc 


see what it can produce for 
sale abroad 
We have built up a huge 


exports in the last five years. 


balance ot 
It is going 
We 


to be paid for by 


Imporcs Are 
going to buy more from other coun 
tries than we have ever bought betor« 
The process is well under way already, 
as the mounting figures on our imports 


As 


en 


month by month continue to show 


we buy more irem foreigners, we 


and inh 
and 


from 
de velopment: 
this 
hope, if not the only hope, ot 


ble them to buy 
the 


tinuation of 


more us, 


successful con 


process hes the great 


the steady 
employment of our workmen, the steady 
operation ol 


and the 


our mills and factories 
continued maintenance of 
in the United States 


there 


pros- 
perity 


| say is an obligation and a 


re- 


sponsibility upon every manufacturer in 


the United States whose product can be 
sold abroad to go into foreign trad 
with the settled purpose of deliberately 


building up and masterfully maintaining 
in the 
in American 


\merican way 
track 


good old 


his part 


bore 


gn 


The Foreign Exchange Situation 


By Dr. B. M. 


HE one sure prediction that can 

be made regarding foreign ex 
change rates for the next few months 
is that they will fluctuate over a 
wide range, and this will be true of cer 
tain of the Asiatic exchanges as well 
as the European exchanges, since the 
Indian and Chinese rates are inti 
mately connected with fluctuations in 
the price of silver. Consequently, the 


exporter or importer, who makes con 
tracts covering any period of time in 
volving payments or receipts in foreign 
moneys, must recognize that he is specu 
highly hazardous market 
In addition to the ordinary commercial 
risks which he is skilled in meeting, he 
s taking which 
are not a part of the normal business ot 
a merchant, the gauging of 
which he has merchant, any 


aptitude This is 


lating in a 


further exchange risks 
and in 
not, as 
special not to Say 
that there are not a good many ex 
porters and importers who ari 
judges of the exchange markets. 


are, 


splendid 

Many 
But the majority of exporters and 
importers are well advised to shift the 
exchange risks to the 


shoulders of a 
specialized class of exchange dealers 
when they can. Even where, through 


superior insight or unusually good luck, 


they are able to make additional profits 


through the operations in the ex 
changes, they have still to reckon with 
the fact that they are diverting their 

ttention and their energies from the 
more strictly mercantile operations in 


which they are still better skilled 


Exchange Risks Avoided 


There are two main ways in which 
these exchange risks may be avoided 
The first, and doubtless the most de 


irable for the exporter, is to stipulate 
payment in dollars under confirmed dol 
lar credits opened in the United States. 
The foreign importer under this plan 
arranges through his own bank with an 
bank for such 
é 1 - 

all business can 


\merican 


Not 


a credit. 


be done in this 


Anderson, Jr 


way, howevet In 


necessary to make a price in ster] 
other 


then 


or trancs o1 
Phe 


by making a 


toreign currencies 


exporte! can protect himself 


forward sale of sterling 
the that he 
contract to sell the goods 
that he 


Importing 


clos« Ss his 
We shall 


contract 


or trancs at time 


assum«¢ with a 


makes a 
British 


for 


house in September 


goods to be shipped in December 


at a fixed price in sterling. The Ameri 
can exporter will then protect himselt 
by making a forward sale of sterling for 
December-January delivery at a tixed 
price in dollars to some American bank 


or ¢ xchange cle ak I He then knows ex 


actly how dollars he will rece 


many lv¢ 
for his goods When he. ships_ the 
goods in December, he will draw a 
sterling bill and will deliver this sterl 
ing bill at the agreed price to the 
\merican bank or exchange dealer 
The importer, similarly, who makes 
a contract in September for the impo: 
tation of goods due to arrive in Decem 
ber, for which he will then be unde 
obligation to make a payment in sterl- 
ing or francs, can protect himself 
against fluctuations in the exchange 
rates by making a contract with a bank 
or exchange dealer ror the exact 
amount of sterling or francs which he 
will need in December. These opera 
tions, known as “hedging” operations, 
will relieve the mind of. both importei 
and exporter of uncertainty regarding 
the course of the exchanges and en- 
able them to give their entire attention 
to the commodity markets 
Gold and Foreign Exchange 
Exchange rates between two coun- 
tries, both of which are firmly on the 
gold standard, vary only within nar- 
row limits. The gold standard in its 
full integrity involves the following 
points (a) The unlimited coinage of 
gold bullion at the option of th« Ider 
of the gold bullion with a iting 
charge no greater than aciuial cost. 
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PAPERS AND ADDRESSES AT COTTON MFRS CONVENTION—Continued 


b) The unrestricted melting down of 
old coin at the pleasure of the holder 
f the coin. (c) The instant redemp- 
on at the demand of the bearer of 
aper money in gold by the Government 
f the banks of issue. (d) The free 
se of gold in the arts. (e) The un- 
estricted export and import of gold, 
vhether coin or bullion. 


Fluctuations in Sterling 


standard is thus 
obvious that a bill 
rawn in New York on London could 
ever fall below the parity of $4.8665 
y an amount greater than the cost of 
mporting gold from London. If it did 
fall lower than this, there would be an 
immediate profit in buying gold in Lon- 
don, bringing it to New York, and us- 


When the gold 


naintained, it is 


ing it to buy sterling bills with. The 
sterling bills could then be taken to 
London and cashed in for a greater 


amount of gold than had been required 
to buy them. The cost of shipping 
sold includes loss of interest while the 
vold is on the water, freight insurance, 
cooperage, cartage, and the guards for 
the gold in transit. Counting interest 
at three percent, it was estimated before 
the war that the cost of shipping gold 
to London was about $.0197 per sover- 
eign. Practically all of these items are 
variable. During the war, freight and 
insurance very greatly, indeed. 
The item varies, of course, 
with the money rates and also with the 
speed of the ship. In general, however, 
in normal days before the war, sterling 
would rarely rise above $4.89. and 
would rarely fall below $4.84. 

These two figures or similar figures 
were known the “gold points,” 
above which or below which the expor- 
tation or importation gold would 
check further variation in exchange 
rates. 


rose 


interest 


as 


of 


When, however, the gold standard is 
ibandoned in any country, the gold 
yoints cease to have any significance. A 
draft on France is payable in France in 
French money. If French money be- 
-omes merely inconvertible paper, bank 
iotes no longer redeemable in gold, a 
ill on Paris will vary in value as the 
value of French money varies. The 
primary factor affecting the value of ir- 
redeemable paper is its prospect of ulti- 
nate redemption in gold money. A bank 
note is fundamentally and primarily a 
promissory note. When the perform- 
ance of the promise to pay is deferred, 
the note goes to a discount, depending 
primarily on the degree of expectation 
that the promise will be kept and on 
the expectation as to the time when it 
will be kept. This expectation is af- 
fected by many things: (a) The gen- 
eral credit of the government is ob- 
viously a great factor, The govern- 
ment’s policy as to taxation, the vol- 
ime of the public debt, and especially 
the volume of the floating debt, the re- 
lation of taxes to expenditures, the 
policy of the government with respect 
to funding the floating debt, and the 
like, are all vastly important; (b) The 
volume of paper money outstanding, 
taken in conjunction with the gold re- 
serves, will obviously greatly affect the 
prospect of redemption; (c) Political 
nd military events make a great differ- 
ence. Thus, the battle of Gettysburg 
ed the gold premium in the United 
States to fall from 45 per cent to 23 
er cent in a few days—reflecting the 
ncreased confidence of the markets 
n the triumph of the Federal armies 
ind in the ultimate redemption of the 


irredeemable greenbacks. Grant’s suc- 
cesses around Richmond late in ’64 led 
to a tremendous advance in the value 


of the greenbacks. Lincoln’s assassina- 
tion led to an 8 per cent fall, followed 
shortly after by recovery. The in- 
creased value of the greenbacks due to 
Lee’s surrender reflected itself not 
merely in the gold market and in the 
fall in the premium on gold, but also 
in a very sharp decline of commodity 
prices, amounting to about 30 per cent 


between December, 1864, and July, 
1865. 

Closely paralleling the changes in 
the value of the greenbacks as meas- 


ured in the gold market, was the move- 
ment of sterling exchange. As it took 
more or less greenbacks to buy a gold 
dollar, it took also a very closely cor- 
responding amount of greenbacks to 
buy a sterling bill in New York. 
Similar forces operated through the 
whole of the greenback period, though 
the fluctuations grew violent and 
moved in narrower limits as the pros- 
pect of redemption improved and as the 


date of redempticnu approached 


le Ss 


Financing Export Balance 


In the absence of the gold standard, 
therefore, fluctuations and uncertainties 
in the exchange market are inevitable, 
quite apart from and import 
movements. The present exchange sit- 
uation, however, has been complicated 
and even dominated by the gigantic fac- 
tor of unbalanced trade. Since Oc- 
tober, 1914, the United States have been 
sending a tremendous excess of goods 
to Europe, growing progressively 
greater as the period has gone on until 
the last few months, when some slack- 
ening has been in evidence. Gold ship- 
ments, the return of American securi- 
ties from Europe, and great loans priv- 
ately placed in the United States par- 
tially protected the exchange rates down 
to the entrance of the United States into 
the war. With our entrance into the 
war in April, 1917, gigantic loans from 
the United States Government to the 
governments of our allies supplied them 
with cash, which they could use in 
protecting their exchanges, not only 
in the United States, but also in con- 
siderable part in the outside world, and 
these loans were continued for a good 
many months following the armistice. 


export 


About the middle of May, 1919, how- 
ever, advances of our Government to 
European governments for financing 
exports ceased, and since that time 


new private long time loans to finance 
exports have been exceeded by maturi 
ties. Virtually everything that has gone 
to Europe, consequently, since May of 
1919, has gone on open account 


=A ¢xX- 
ceedingly unsatisfactory method of 
financing. Toward the end of June, 
1919, the great collapse began, which 


has carried sterling at its lowest down 
to $3.18 per pound, francs at their low- 
est to nearly 18 francs to the dollar, 


and Italian lire at their lowest to 
27 lire to the dollar There has 
been some recovery from these low 


rates, but, as long as our excess of ex- 
ports to Europe continues wrhout big 
loans made in the United States to off- 
set it, very low rates may be expected 
to continue. 


Cut loose also from the regulation 
of free international gold movements, 
these rates may be expected to fluctuate 
violently with rumors of all kinds, with 
variations in sentiment and with chang- 


ing money market conditions, as well 


as with the underlying factors already 
discussed. 
London’s Position 


has 
for- 
eign exchange trading—and that is one 
of the reasons why the price of sterling 


is so low! 


remains, what London 
always been, the world center of 


London 


For sterling is too low on 


its own merits There has been a 
marked industrial revival in England 
since the disorder which followed the 


armistice. The ratio of exports to im 


ports in Britain has improved. British 


public finance has continued courageous 


and even heroic; the British Govern- 
ment is levying and collecting heavy 
taxes, and these taxes are not merely 
heavy enough to meet both ordinary 
and extraordinary expenditures, but 
they also leave something over for re- 
ducing the public debt. No other coun 
try in Europe is doing anything like 
so well in public finance. Great Britain 
has disposed wf a great many of the 


foreign bonds which she held before the 
war. It was estimated that the 
Britain held $20,000,000,000 


foreign securities 


be f« re 
war about 


worth f During 


Dr. B. M. Anderson, Jr. 


the war, she has disposed of many of 
the most marketable of these securities, 


including a 


very large proportion of 
her American bonds. But she still re- 
tains the cream of her most lucrative 


common stocks, notably her Malay rub- 
bers, her Mexican and other oil securi- 
ties, her South African kaffirs, and her 
Argentine rails. On the balance of both 


long time and short time obligations, 
Britain remains not creditor to the 
world. She retains her dominance in 
the world’s carrying trade Despite 


submarine losses, her shipping resources 


are enormous. The strain of the war, 
and labor troubles following the war, 
have reduced her productive capacity, 


and her coal situation is distinctly un- 


satisfactory. Her 


currency situation is 


not satisfactory, as the gold standard 
is not being maintained, and she has an 
uncomfortable large volume of. irre- 


deemable paper money afloat. None the 
sritain’s in- 
ternal situation alone, is too low on.its 
own merits. The external depreciation 
has gone further than the 
internal depreciation of sterling. 


less, 


sterling, considering 


P 1 
ot steriing 


The reason is to be found in the fact 
that London is the great market where 
Continental Europe secures dollars, 
rupees, Japanese yen, Argentine pesos, 





and other non-European currencies 
needed for making remittances to the 
outside world in payment for imports, 
and, above all, where the Continent ob- 
tains the sterling which it needs in pay 
ing for imports from the British Empire 
or in making remittances to other parts 
ot the world where sterling is still ac- 
medium of 
This process goes on in a 


ce pted as a 


payments. 


international 


London has made 
the Continent. 
London purchases on a great scale the 


Continental 


variety of ways. 


some direct loans to 


exchanges, francs, | 


ire, 
Roumanian lei, Fin marks, Austrian 
crowns and the like, whether they be 
oftered directly bv the Continent o1 


whether they be offered by New York, 
Buenos Ayres, Calcutta, or Yokohama. 
To a very large extent, indeed, London 


has taken over from New York the 
Continental exchange which is sold in 
the New York market transforming 
the franc, mark, and lire obligations o 


Kurope to New York into the sterling 
obligations of London to New York 
As a consequence, a large proportion of 
the current 

the United is concentrated upot 
London, London holding in partial off- 
set the current obligations of the Conti- 
nent. The New York market in sterl- 
very wide market, and New 
York will absorb a large volume of sterl- 
ing, but the market is nar- 
row for the other European exchanges, 
and Continental exchanges sold in New 
York are generally promptly resold in 
London. London purchases the 


many se- 


indebtedness of Europe to 


States 


ing 18 a 


relatively 


from 
Continent, moreover, a 
notably 
Mexican 


giving 


great 
\rgentine, 
and 
sterling therefor 


curities, 
Chilean, 


ties, 


Brazilian, 
securi- 
London 
buys goods with sterling in the outside 
world, which imposes a burden on sterl- 
ing exchange, and sells them on long 
credits to the Continent, which 
not give her immediate resources with 
which to protect sterling exchange. A 
deal of British shipping, 
not bringing in an immediate 
cash return from the standpoint of the 
country whole, though the 
ship owners themselves receive immed 


Chinese 


doc Ss 


good 


more- 
over, iS 


as a even 


iate pay. Services performed by the 
British Mercantile Marine for the 
United States, for Canada, for India, 


for China and Japan, for Spain, and a 
few other countries, bring in currencies 
which can be converted readily into dol- 
lars and which can be to protect 
the price of sterling. But shipping ser- 
vices performed for France, Italy, Ger- 
many, and most of the rest of the Con 
tinent, and shipping services performed 
for the British Empire, exclusive .of 
India and Canada, do not provide cash 
resources which will help in protecting 
sterling in the immediate 
Sterling is, therefore, depressed be- 
cause it is upholding the other Euro- 
pean exchanges; and while London con- 
tinues this general policy, sterling will 
continue to be The ulti- 
mate recovery of sterling to par is vir- 
tually certain, but the possibility that 
sterling may so substantially lower in 
the interval is not 


used 


present. 


depressed. 


to be excluded 
Arbitrary Control of Rates Undesirable 


service to our friends 
to undertake by arbi- 


It would be no 
on the Continent 


trary action to raise their exchange 
rates. The low exchange rates are not 
the cause of their troubles—they are 


rather symptoms of their troubles, It 
does little good to mask symptoms. It 
is very important to strike at funda- 
mentals. Loans which we make them in 
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PAPERS AND ADDRESSES AT COTTON MFRS CONVENTLION—Continued 


tuiure should not be for the general 
purpose of protecting exchange rates 
Lut rather for specific purposes—to give 
them necessary food, necessary raw 
iterials, and the like, things really 
eded to aid them in industrial revival. 
vans are also necessary to permit 
them to defer payment of maturing 
g time obligations. It would, how- 
r, be a positive disservice, even if we 
ild do it, to raise their exchange 
es to such a point that external de 
ciation is less than internal deprecia- 
n, since it would handicap their in- 
strial revival. With currency de- 
ciated internally, the money cost of 
duction in frances and lire is high. 
\\ages are high, and all other costs are 
high. If, in such a situation, French 
sold abroad for the dollar, 
should, owing to arbitrary control ot 
exchange rates, yield to the ex- 


goods 


porter orly 5.18 francs, he could not 
possibly recoup his costs. If, on the 
other hand, exchange rates are left to 
find their natural level, and the French 
exporter selling goods for a dollar in 
the United States, can convert his dol- 
lar into 15 francs, he may be able to 
recoup his costs and to make a profit. 
The lower the French exchanges go, 
the more difficult it becomes for foreign 
goods to compete in the French mar- 
ket and the easier it becomes for the 
French exporter to compete in the for- 
eign markets. The desirable thing is 
that the exchange rates should tell the 
truth and that external depreciation 
should correctly reflect internal depre- 
ciation. There may be even a valuable 
temporary stimulus to industry if exter- 
nal depreciation goes somewhat further 
than internal depreciation 


Export Tide in the Cotton Industry 


By D. E. Douty. 


HERE has never been a time in 
the industrial development of this 
country when the need for export trade 
Was so great as it will be during the 
next ten years, and there may never be 
another period of American business 
when the opportunities for gaining a 
in the markets of the world are 
so promising and so attainable. 
lhe armistice of November 11, 1918, 
ended the world war, began the dissolu- 
tion of national alliances for offensive 
| defensive action and set in motion 
economic forces leading to the greatest 
commercial struggle of all time. From 
the firing of the first gun at Liege, 
through the entire period of the long 
and bitter struggle, the most of the con- 
tending nations kept constantly before 
their business interests considerations of 


place 


nomic advantage and _ preparations 
commercial reconstruction. Some 
larse business organizations in this 


itry, working as independent units, 
began expanding their activities and 
extending their lines into other coun- 
but there yet been very 
organized effort in this country 
on the part of industries as a whole to 
seck and develop foreign trade. 


has as 


Litthe Thought to Export 


lor a period of from ten to fifteen 
ears previous to 1914, the major in- 
lustries of America had reached a stage 
lich production was about equal to 
consumption and any further 
depended upon foreign de- 
Mining and agricultural ma- 
and their products drawn largely 
the natural resources of our coun- 
lowly worked their way into for- 
narkets and a few companies de- 
d export departments. 
rican industries as a whole, how- 


stic 


sion 


1 


have given very little serious 

to export business. During 

tI r it was thrust upon them and 
debtor nation we were, within 


e-year period, transformed into 
itor nation with a trade balance 
favor of several billion dollars. 
ide balance is, however, melting 
irly as rapidly as it was accum- 
nd at the rate of decrease re- 
in the past two years will disap- 
pe hin the next three or four years. 


Production Increase 


\ the stimulation of this unusual 
t demand there has been a great 


in production. Immense quan- 


tities of capital have been invested in 
expansion, improvements and new enter- 
prises. Large numbers of skilled work- 
ers have been trained. America is con- 
fronted with selling her production in 
excess of domesiic demands or shrink- 
ing her industr’ | equipment and activ- 
ities until the products can be absorbed 
by our own people without 
burden. 

I do not propose to weary you with 
a mass of statistical information, val- 


economic 





D. E. Douty 


uable as it may be to a complete picture 

of the situation. but J do want to give 

you a few facts in reund numbers 
Since the 1913 census report the ac- 


America has 
increased, according to figures furnished 
me by the Bureau of the Census, by 
nearly million spindles, approxi- 
mately 13 per cent, the cotton consumed 
has increased nearly one million bales, 
and the number of 
20,000. 

The capital invested at market values 
of each period has increased from about 
900 million dollars to nearly 3 billion; 
the product from 700 million to about 
2.5 billion; and the export of cotton 
goods from 55% million to 273 million. 

During the same period the import of 
cotton goods has decreased from 65 
million to 52 million and when we tak« 
into account the increased valuation of 


tive cotton spindleage of 


four 


employes nearly 


and worthy 


1919 the decrease in quantity of cotton 
goods has been very much greater than 
indicated by the relative valuations. We 
have at present about 410,000 people 
engaged in the various branches of cot- 
ton goods manufacture. 

We Must Go Forward 


As we stand face to face with the 
future do we now propose to go back- 
ward or do we propose to advance with 
energy and determination into the cot- 
ton markets of the world? 

If we are to have the whole hearted 
support of our Government, of our 
financial interests, of our transportation 
agencies, of our people in an effort to 
build up a substantial, safe and profitable 
foreign trade in cotton goods, we must 
do it by efficiency, ingenuity and econ- 
omy in manufacture; intelligence, 
broad-mindedness and alertness in mer- 
chandising, and a strength and unity of 
organization, as an industry, based upon 
a broad Americanism that shall 


com- 
mand and hold the confidence, the re- 
spect, and the good will of the world’s 
markets. 


Need of Foreign Markets 

The cotton industry of America needs 
foreign markets for three reasons: 

First—To provide an outlet for the 
surplus production which will result 
from our recent expansion 

Second—To provide a stabilizing in- 
fluence during periods of 
dustrial fluctuations. 

Third and Chief 
into cotton goods for 


national in- 


To manufacture 
the world’s con- 


sumption al/ of the raw cotton grown 
on American farms The country that 
sells its raw materials forfeits its in- 


come and its profits upon the manufac 
turing operations and sacrifices a power- 
ful means of 
wealth 


increasing its 
America 
ton goods io the 


national 
should distribute cot- 
world in place of raw 
cotton 


A National Obligation 


Converters ot one of America’s great 
products, 
industrial leaders 
have an obligation of national propor- 
tions not only to the 400 thousand men 


and women 


agricultural 
manufacturers 


staple you as 


and 


dependent upon you for in 
dustrial and commercial leadership, but 
to the great body of sturdy, industrious 
American farmers who toil 


amid the hazards of weather, insects and 


financial 
TaWw 


luctuations to 
materials. The 
when vou can heat 


product your 
time has passed 
with indifference the 
ippeal of the southern planter for a 
fair price which will yield to him a just 
return his investment and his labor. 


for 
Prosperity Linked with Planter’s 

linked with his 
common national tie 


which is just as binding as it is intangi- 


hle It 


Your prosperity 1S 


nrosperity by a 


is through you and your busi 


ness organization that he must grapple 
with the great, ever bearish forces of 
the world’s cotton industry if he is to 


succeed and to continue to produce the 
w materials for your mills 
You must put 


neency, your 


self-suf- 
and 
domestic 
lay the 
structure 
to fifty years will 
American cotton industry of 
international proportions 


aside your 
self-complacency 
contentment with 
patronage and begin 
foundations for a 
which in twenty-five 


your your 
now to 


broader 


become an 


Opportunities in Orient 
In 1917 and again this year J had the 
opportuniiy of spending several months 


in China and Japan traveling from the 
south to the north of both countries a 
number of times, and visiting not only 
the principal cities but many interior 
points. I wish I had the power to de- 
scribe the opportunities for American 
trade in the Orient. It is simply im- 
possible for anyone to convey to you an 
adequate impression of the possibilities 
of American commerce with Siberia, 
Japan, China, Indo China, India and the 
South Sea Islands. 

Much has been said in recent years 
regarding the opportunities in South 
and Central America. These countries 
bear about the same relation to the 
Orient as regards commercial possibili- 
ties as a village in Oklahoma would 
have to the cities of Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Boston and New York as a loca- 
tion for establishing a dry-goods busi 
ness 

There are in the Orient literally hun 
millions of people buying, 
wearing and consuming cotton goods. 
There are, as in our 


dreds of 


great cities, many 
very poor people, but the Oriental coun- 
tries large financial holdings 
and wonderful natural resources 
There is a decided awakening in the 
entire Orient and the 
the twentieth century the buying power 


possess 


before close of 
of the people of these great countries is 
going to be very much increased. 
There are in China alone nearly 400 
million people occupying about one-fifth 


of the territory. Great areas of China 
are sparsely inhabited and entirely un- 
developed principally because of the 


lack of transportation. The new com 
mercial policy which is to be based upon 
the new Consortium will revolutioniz 
trade conditions in China. Transporta- 
tion systems are to be organized and 
established, a new financial system will 
be evolved and the dismembering ten- 
dencies of the old system of 
of influence ” 


“ spheres 
are to be replaced by the 
establishment of the open door in fact 
as well as in name. 

In the past ten years every business 


man prominent in our commercial, 
financial, or industrial affairs who has 
visited the Orient has returned en- 


thusiastic regarding the possibilities of 
American trade with those countries 
Judge Gary, Mr. Schwab, Mr. Lamont, 
Mr. Straight, Mr. Stevens and 
others agreed that in the 
lies America’s great opportunity 

In this great opportunity cotton goods 
stand second only to the engineering 
materials and machinery necessary to 
provide her railroads and develop her 
natural stand 
next to food supplies in the needs of 
these populations, 
good will, and 
gratitude the business men of China are 


many 


are Orient 


resources. Cotton goods 


great and with a 


feeling of confidence 
ready to buy from you. 
Revival of U. S. Trade 
American trade with the Orient is 
new It 


not 
is simply being revived. In 
1778 the first American vessel sailed up 
the Pearl 
Canton in 


River and opened trade at 
Southern China. In 1825 
sixty per cent of China’s foreign trade 
was carried in American ships. In 1917 
I crossed and the Pacific 
Ocean, called at every port of entry 
from Hongkong to Port Arthur with 
the exception of Tientsin, and saw but 
a single American flag afloat. That flag 
was on a small river gun boat, formerly 
belonging to Spain at Canton. 

This I could count American 
flags by the score in Oriental port. 
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PAPERS AND ADDRESSES AT COTTON MFRS. CONVENTION—Continued 


Are we going to keep them there? 
American ships cannot continue their 
voyages to foreign ports without Ameri- 
cen goods as cargo. And (this is no 
ide play of words), American goods 
cannot enter the markets of the Orient 
o: any other parts of the world on equal 
tems with other goods unless they are 
carried by American ships, distributed 
by American business organizations, 
financed by American banks. 
he Federal Reserve Act made for- 
banking possible to American 
bankers and they have gone out with 
courage, aS pioneers into Strange coun- 
tries to provide the needs of American 
business. War time legislation placed 
millions of tons of shipping under the 
American flag and American control, 
making possible the establishment of 
American trade routes. We now need 
the American merchant backed by the 
American manufacturer who will pro- 
duce goods, pack them, mark them and 
ship them according to the needs and 
wishes of the foreign consumer and in 
compliance with his specifications. 


ein 


The day has passed when we can take 
the independent and lofty attitude: 
“There are our goods; these are the 
prices, take them or leave them.” That 
kind of business policy will not win in 
foreign markets. 

Details to Be Met 

lf the Chinese merchants want print- 
goods in 30 yard pieces packed 40 pieces 
to the case in tin-lined cases, they have 
some very definite reasons for wishing 
them that way, and although the limi- 
tations of a war market may compel 
them to take your goods your way they 
will ultimately go where they can buy 
what they want the way they want it. 

Our trade with China has quadrupled 
in the past fifteen years, and at present 
amounts to about sixteen per cent of 
China’s foreign trade. This year we 
stand first in the trade passing through 
the Port of Shanghai, with Japan 
second, Britain third, and France 
fourth. 


This trade with China is practically 
acash business. By placing your goods 
through American distributors in China, 
you can draw against the foreign ac- 
count as soon as you have your bill-of- 
lading. There is no question of long 
time credit as in South America and no 
thirty, sixty or ninety days as with your 
domestic customer. Quick  turn-over 
will be the key to profitable business 
during the next ten years. 


Competition of Consolidation 


Thus far I have spoken in the most 
general terms. I wish in conclusion to 
make you some very definite recommen- 
dations. In the world’s cotton goods 
markets, especially in the Orient, Eng- 
land and Japan are to be your chief 
competitors. You are doubtless aware 
of the movement towards consolidation 
of cotton interests which has been in 
Progress in England, publicly for the 
Past two years, privately for perhaps 
hve years. The same thing is now tak- 
Ing place in Japan, where even before 
the war cotton manufacture was domi- 
nated by five large companies. It is 
well known that Germany’s great strides 
m foreign commerce were largely due 
‘0 effective organization for foreign 


trade, not only of the units of each 
Specit'> industry but by team work be- 
Ween banking, transporting, manu- 


factur ng and merchandising agencies. 
Thee is a grave question whether 


consolidation within an industry, throw- 
ing control into the hands of a few, is 
the best economic policy. But there is 
no question that the organization of an 
industry for united action 
economic and commercial 
is absolutely necessary for meeting 
world forces in foreign fields. You 
have in the National Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers the foundation for 
the type of mutual organization which 
can produce, for the American 
industry, the results which we desire 
if you will get behind it and push. You 


produces 
strength and 


cotton 


cannot accomplish big things with 
small means. You will pardon my 
bluntness and my frankness, but you 


have always conducted and supported 
your organization in a small way with 
the result that it, as an organization, 
has yielded you small returns. Two 
conventions a with much. talk, 
splendid good dinners, a 
volume proceedings and a 
tary’s Office; the time has arrived when 
you need from your 
than these. 


year, 
sociability, 
of Secre- 


association more 


Recommendations for Activity 

You are fortunate in having as Sec- 
retary and Executive Officer one of the 
ablest Association Secretaries in 
America—a man of broad vision, splen- 
did organizing ability, unlimited energy 
and sound business judgment, capable 
of making your organization a power 
if you will but furnish him the neces- 
sary facilities. Mr. Wilson could un- 
doubtedly place before you the needs 
and possibilities of your association 
much more forcibly than I can, but I 
am going to venture two recommenda 
tions. 

First—That you provide as soon as 
possible for the opening in the Secre- 
tary’s Office of a department of For- 
eign Trade Statistics and Information, 
under the charge of an assistant secre- 
tary capable of handling that work in 
a reliable, vigorous, and progressive 
manner, and of distributing information 
to your members in a concise and usable 
form. 


Second—That you also provide in the 


Secretary’s Office a department of In- 
dustrial Research and Information un- 
der another assistant secretary, espec- 


ially qualified to collect, compile, and 
distribute information for the advance- 
ment of the industry, and the stimula- 
tion of expansion and improvements. 
These two departments are by them- 
selves man-sized and 
provide sufficient funds to secure 
best qualified men in America. 


jobs should 


the 


you 


Foreign Trade Bureau 


This Association should provide at 
the earliest possible time a fund of at 
least $25,000 per annum for the collec- 
tion and dissemination to its members 
of foreign trade information on cot- 
ton goods and at least $15,000 for a 
similar collection and dissemination of 
information upon processes of manu- 
facture and the solution of manufactur- 
ing problems. Those amounts no doubt 
seem large, but are almost insignificant 
compared with amounts being spent in 
other countries. 


The British Cotton Industry Research 
Association has a fund of $250,000, and 
the Cotton Research Board of Egypt 
about $50,000 with a new laboratory 
building for cotton research costing 
$125,000. Our Government through its 
departments and bureaus has done 
much and is doing much to advance the 


industrial interests and foreign trade of 
this country, but you need 
more specific, more intimate than the 
Government can furnish you. You need 
your own Foreign Trade Bureau under 
your own control, getting the informa- 
tion which you must have if you are 
going to expand into the world’s mar- 
kets. 


Certainly in 


something 


this Association repre- 
value over half of Ameri- 
and one-half billion dollars 
worth of cotton goods, there should be 
fifty men willing to contribute $1,000 
each per annum for a period of five 
years to underwrite an undertaking of 
this kind by this Association. The time 
to do it is now, not next spring or next 


senting in 
two 


cas 


year. 
Cotton Mission of Value 


In closing I have one more suggestion 
to make to 


you. The World’s Cotton 
Conference meets in England next 
June. Two hundred reservations have 
been made and the probability is that 


double that number will go. It is going 
to be a very enjoyable trip, with plenty 
of fun and _ sociability 
facturer who 


Every manu- 
possibly get away 
should go and while he enjoys his fun, 
should make it the most 
ness trip of his life. 

Furthermore, there 
ized at this meeting of 


can 


serious busi- 


should be 


the 


organ 


National 


Association 
the 


of Cotton 
nucleus of 


American 


Manufacturers 
an Around World 
Cotton Mission, limited in 
number and each selected for his repre- 
sentative standing in the industry. This 
Mission should go from England to 
Holland, Belgium, France, Switzerlan 
and Italy as an official party to see ; 
meet the cotton men of those count: 
They should visit the cotton fields of 


ie 


Egypt and the cotton goods markets o 
the Near East and return by way oj 
India, China and Japan, arriving home 
for the Christmas holidays. It would 
cost each perhaps $10,000 and seven 
months time, but would yield a return 
in information, actual business and 


pleasure richly 
ture. 


justifying the expendi 
It would mean much to this Asso 
ciation to have among members 
men, principals, not employers, 
who could speak with authority on 
territory covered by such an 
not because they “have read,” “have 
heard” or “ have been told” but because 
they have seen. 


This world’s trade is a 
must be 


its 
twenty 
the 


itinerary, 


Gentlemen: 
big game It 
vay You 
do it. The 
must know 
lead and direct 
Let's the 
then 


undertaken in a 
big George to 


cannot send 


leaders of your industry 
before I] 


they can inte ently 


We 


Association machinery, 


need the business 
eall 
wmstal 


vo and cet t 


Trade Commission Procedure and Problems 


By Walliam 


Member Fede tal Trade 


ae the last three and a half 


years | have had a wonderful op- 


portunity to meet. with a great many 
groups of my fellow citizens, such as 
this assemblage gathered here tonight 


As a result of these contacts, oppor- 
tunity has been given me to view the 
problems of business and the problems 
of living from many 
and I have come to some of the 
less well-known relationships which 
bind all production, manufacture and 
merchandising into the mighty and com- 
plex engine which is American 
ness a tremendous and delicately 
anced machine 

One thing seems to be impressed 
upon me and that is that the develop- 
ment of our society has come through 
the devotion of a great deal of thought 
and toil and attention to the subject of 
production of goods and_ relatively 
little attention to the science of the use 
and consumption of goods produced 

Business and the Business of Living 

The oldest the 
the greatest business in the world, the 
universal the world, is the 


points of view, 


see 


Busi- 


bal 


business in world; 
business of 


business of living 


River of Commerce 

Alongside the Highway of Life runs 
the broad River of Commerce, upon 
whose mighty tide float countless craft 
freighted with the fuel and the food, 
the clothing and the materials for 
shelter, as well as the pleasures and 
luxuries which supply the pilgrims on 
the Highway of Life. It is the theory 
of our laws that this great River of 
Commerce shall be kept forever clear 
of artificial obstructions and that the 
craft which navigate it, whether they 
be great or small, shall each enjoy the 
fullest possible freedom of movement 
consistent with the similar rights of 
every other craft on the stream. 


B. Colver, 
Commission 


It is the theory of the law that 
ever has for sale anything which he 
produced on 


who 


1 
nas 


farm, in tactory, in mine 


or in mill, shall have free access to the 
River of Commerce. Here it is com 
mitted to the care of the merchants, 
the wholesalk jobber and retailer, 
whose function it is to take it to the 
place where it is most needed 

It is the theory of the law that the 
travelers on the Highway of Life have 
free access to the River of Commerce 
so that each may select whatever he 


may need and can afford from the vast 
stores that float upon the stream 
The Federal Trade Commission and 
Business 


The access to, and movement upon, 
the River of Commerce, constitutes the 
state of fair and free competition which 
is at the bottom of our present theory 
law The Federal Trade 
Commission ‘has been created to aid in 
keeping the channel 
tions and the Ships of Commerce movy- 


of business 


free of obstruc- 


ing freely without undue interference, 
one with the other 

In creating the Commission the Con 
gress wrote a single sentence which 
seems to me to sum up the ideals ot 
American business and to be at once 


the Constitution, the Bill of Rights and 
the Declaration of 
American 
words: 

“Unfair methods of competition in 
commerce are hereby declared unlaw- 
ful.” 

This declaration means that in com- 
merce there shall not be trickery or 
chicane; that there shall not be the rule 
of might as opposed to right; that un- 
fairness, meanness, ruthlessness and 
dishonesty, have no place in American 
business. 

In administering this law, the Fed- 


Independence oT 


These are the 


business 
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Special Qualities in Combed Cotton Yarns 


60,000 ? 10,000 
Ssinning Single and Ply for All Purposes Twister 
Spindles From Spindles 


American, Egyptian and Sakelaridis Cottons 
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THE RIDDLE COMPANY 


308 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Eastern Office: 268 Westminster St., Providence, R. lL. 


COTTON YARNS 


Cones—Skeins ~ Tubes—Warps 


Selling Agents for 


American Processing Company 


Mount Holly, N. C. 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


GASSED—BLEACHED 
Cones — Skeins — Tubes—Warps 
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PAPERS AND ADDRESSES AT COTTON MFRS CONVENTION ~ Continued 


c:al Trade Commission follows scru- 
lously a procedure carefully . laid 
wn by the Congress. When any one 
eves that unfair practices are being 
julged in to his injury, and he ad- 
sses the Federal Trade Commission 
th a brief statement of the facts as 
he understands them, the Commission 
kes a preliminary investigation and 
in the end, it has reason to believe 
it it is to the interest of the public 
it the matter be formally inquired 

o, then it issues its complaint in 

ting, directed to the concern against 

om the accusation has been made. 

[his issuance of the complaint is no 
lgment of guilt but a resolution for 
orderly trial of the matter. 

lhe accused is then given 40 days in 

which to prepare his reply in writing 
nd thereafter a full hearing is had, 
the respondent being present in person 
or by attorney with every opportunity 
to cross-examine witnesses and exam- 
ine documentary evidence. 

\fter that, there is placed at his dis- 
posal all the processes of the Commis- 
sion so that he may produce his own 
witnesses and compel the production of 
books and papers or any other docu- 
mentary evidence which he may wish 
to employ in his defense. In the end, 
the Commission may find either that the 
acts complained of have not been com- 
mitted or if committed may not prop- 
erly be said to be unfair. In which case 
the whole matter is dismissed. 

[f, however, it is found that the things 
complained of have actually been done, 
and that they are contrary to the public 
interest, the Commission’s order to 
and desist from the practices 
complained of, is issued. But there- 
alter the respondent may, if he believes 
that the decision is unfair to him, ap- 
peal to the Circuit Court of Appeals of 
the United States and thence to the 
Supreme Court of the United States; 
so that every possible safeguard of law 
s thrown about the proceedings. 

I:xperience has shown that about two 

of three of the complaints which 
brought to the Commission’s atten- 

n are not such as to warrant any 
iormal proceedings and those matters 
are dismissed without annoyance to the 
respondent, without publicity and with- 

ut public knowledge. 


cease 


Record of Commission 


the five years of the existence of 
the Commission, there have been 2063 
such applications for complaint 
mac These have _ passed 
ugh or are passing through the pro- 
dure which I have outlined, and with 
ollowing result: 
On preliminary examination and 
hout publicity. or embarrassment, 
of these cases have been dis- 
ssed; 581 are still in the process of 
preliminary investigation and in 
emaining 467 cases the Commis- 
has instituted formal proceedings, 
sulting in the issuance of 617 formal 
aints, the excess being due to 
fact that in some applications 
were a number of respon- 
who were proceeded against in- 
ally. Of these 617 adversary pro- 
gs, 336 have been disposed of 
hile 281 are still pending. Of the 336 
lisposed of, 66 were dismissed, the 
vevenment, on full hearing, having 
of preponderating proof of the 
dent having made a_ sufficient 
ge of defense. Of the remaining 
ses, the order of the Commission 


cases 


to cease and desist was issued, and 
here comes what I believe to be one of 
the greatest examples of the inherent 
fairness of the American business man, 
for out of 270 where the business con- 
cern, after trial and hearing and havy- 
ing had brought home to it the con- 
sequences, often unsuspected, of its 
conduct upon competitors, 197 of the 
respondents have voluntarily agreed to 
accept the order to 
and to stop the bad practice 

In the remaining 73 cases, the con- 
cerns complained against by other busi- 
ness concerns, resisted to the end and 
the order to and 
nevertheless issued. 

Thus we find that the Federal Trade 
Commission, seeking to administer a 
fair and just law and dealing with fair 
and just people in a spirit of fairness 
and equity, finds a minimum of con- 
troversy and a maximum of 
modation. 


cease and desist; 


cease desist was 


accom- 


Trade Practice Submittal 


When a large number of complaints 
come to the Commission tonching a 


Wm. B. Colver 


given industry or when a complaint is 
made alleging an unfairness of some 
practice which is either an ancient 
practice or one almost universally em- 
ployed, the Commission feels that a 
single case may not present all the facts 
and that a decision upon the facts in- 
volved in an individual case would 
tend to be harmful rather than help 
ful, it employs a procedure which it 
has called Trade Practice Submittal. 
This procedure has also been employed 
by the Commission in a number of in- 
stances at the request of the industry 
itself. 

The proceeding is to invite as com 
plete and as representative body of men 
as possible in the industry to meet with 
the Commission and _ there 
frankly and fully any and all practices 
which the industry and not the Com 
mission, may have questioned as_ to 
vhether they are fair and good or bad 
and useless; or whether they are unfair 
Open and free discussion is invited and 
in the end, the Commission makes no 
decision or ruling nor any: expression 
of opinion, but asks the meeting to say 
out of the experience and_ technical 
knowledge of the members of the in- 
dustry, what are good things and what 
are bad things. This decision of the 
industry itself is taken by the Commis 


discuss 





sion as a guide and thereafter if busi 
ness concerns complain that practices 
which have been deemed unfair by the 
industry itself indulged in, 
the Commission will assume that there 
is sufficient reason to believe that such 
practices are bad, and, without a long 
preliminary examination, bring the con 


are being 


tested practice to issue so that it may be 
tried out in an orderly way according 
to the formal proceedings which I have 


heretofore described. 


4 Hardship on Business 


under a 
It is the same hardship 
Roosevelt when he 


Business is suffering 
real hardship. 
that President 


secured the 


very 


Saw 
creation of the Bureau of 
Corporations. It is the same hardship 
which President Wilson recognized 
when he advocated the broadening of 
the functions of the Bureau of Corpor- 
ations by the creation of the Federal 
Trade Commission. It is this: Laws 
made to apply to business are of neces- 
sitv inflexible, while business changes 
day by day. What is good for one in 
dustry is bad for another. What 
amounts to a mortal sin in one indus 
try may be actually a virtue in another 
So it is that we have a body of anti- 
trust laws drawn to meet certain known 
business sins, but, in the very nature of 
their drawing, so inflexible as to work 
hardship. There is agitation for repeal 
of the anti-trust laws. I am certain 
that public sentiment will not consider 
this, and I am just as certain that it 
would not be wise if it were possible 
to be done 

These anti-trust laws are not only in 
flexible, but the multitude of decisions 
which have been handed down have, of 
necessity, doubt 
through which business has to pass, and 
yet, where each step it takes, it fears a 
pitfall. 

Business men consult their attorneys; 
the best that are to be had. They state 
their case. They say what they would 
like to do, and about the best advice 
they can get is “try it, and if you get 
into trouble, we will do our 
you out.” 


created a zone of 


best to get 


So it is that there has been a sugges 
tion, repeatedly urged, that the Federal 


Trade Commission should attempt t 
give what are called “rulings in ad 
vance.” That means that a_ business 


concern about to embark upon a line of 
conduct, might come to the Federal 
Trade Commission, intent 
and purposes, and ask whether or not 
such line of conduct within 
the law. 


explain its 
would he 


Now, such a ruling in advance is an 
impossibility. To with, no man 
can say what his conduct is going to be 
for the next year, or the next month, 


or the next week, or the next day, or 


begin 


the next hour. He thinks he knows 
what he is going to do, but he does 
not. 

But, even if he did, experience shows 


that no man knows what the reflex of 


any act which he may perform, may 
have upon some other man He looks 
at his line of conduct from his own 
point of view He is. sincere and 


honest. He believes it is a good thing 
But he does not know,—he cannot know 

how, in the complex web of modern 
commercial relations, that act will react 
upon another 

For the Federal Trade Commission 
or any other body, public or private, 
to attempt to rule in advance upon the 
effect of any unperformed act or acts 


would require both the gift of proph 
ecy and of clairvoyance. I may mod 
estly say that the Federal Trade Com 
mission, as now constituted, may hav 


many gifts, but not’ those. 


That seems to bring us to an impass« 


We cannot repeal the law. The law- 
yers cannot tell you what it means, 
and the Federal Trade Commission 
cannot prophesy. That leaves business 
in doubt, and doubt breeds suspicion 
and fear and despair. Sometimes it 


breeds defiance of law 


\ Possible Solution 
\ bill which 


Congress at the 


was reintroduced in 
last having 
been introduced in the preceding Con 
gress, has appealed to me as offering a 
reasonable solution. The author of th 
bill is Mr. Steele of Pennsylvania, a 
lawyer and a business man. He 


session, 


pro 
poses in his bill that any concern about 
to embark on any course of conduct 
may come voluntarily (he need not 
come unless he wants to), to the Gov 
ernment and set out clearly just what 
he intends to do. This expression of 
intention is to be received, and the busi 
ness concern is to be given an acknowl 
edgement of the receipt of his declara 
tion. He may then go back and carry 
on his business in accordance with his 
expressed intention, and until some citi 
shall come forward to complain 
either that the public interest or busi 
institutions 
injured by 


zen 


ness are being definitely 
that course of conduct, the 
fact of his publicly filing his declara 
tion shall be a complete defense in any 


court of law or before any Government 


agency against any charges of breach 
of law. 

It provides further, that if such 
charge is made, full and complet 


hearing shall be had, and if it shall be 
found that the course of conduct 1s 
against the public interest, then the in- 
dulgence may be withdrawn, and there 
after, the business concern shall file an 
amended plan or course of conduct or 
shall be amenable to the anti-trust 
The decision may he appealed 
for review to the U. S. Circuit 
and to the U. S. Supreme Court 


laws 


Court 


That means then, that if a 


business 


concern finds and feels that the inflexi 
ble ruies of law are working undu 
hardship upon it, it may escape thosc 


rules of law so long as it does not hurt 


another. It means that this device 
not forced upon business, but is sought 
voluntarily. It means that the ver 


worst that could happen would be that 


the business concern would | put 
back in the same position as it was 
before it had invoked the aid of Mi 
Steele’s device 

| believe that some such arrange 
ment as that would bring to American 
business that flexibility and under 
standing of individual cases as would 
permit it to expand and go forward 
and continue the giant strides that it 


boundless energy indicate and that it 


should take 


The Problem of Taxation 


As a result of the war the American 
people find themselves for the first tim 
in the history of the Republic, faced by 
such a burden of public debt as_ wil 
make taxation one of the big and evet1 


present problems for ourselves, oui 
children and our children’s children 
This being true, it is only ordinary 


prudence and business wisdom that tax- 
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HIGH GRADE 
WEAVING YARNS 


CARDED AND COMBED 
KNITTING YARNS 


CARDED COLORED 
KNITTING YARNS 


Inquiries Solicited Request Samples 
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37 W. Van Buren Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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FOUNDED 1884 INCORPORATED 1914 


Thomas Henry & Sons, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Carded or Combed, White and Colored 


COTTON YARNS 
FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
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TIOGA MILLS 
OFFICE AND MILLS, TRENTON AVE., TIOGA AND COLLINS STS. 


Special Merinos in the Natural and 
Sanitary Mixtures for the Underwear 


trade. 
Through tube shuttle cops in Natural 
and Bleached ready for the loom. VY 


Oxford Mixes, all blends for the 
Sweater, Knitting and Weaving trade. 
Single and Two Plys 
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High Grade 
Carded and Combed 


COTTON YARNS 


In all numbers, and 
for all purposes 


Richard A. Blythe, Inc. 


308 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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CATLIN & COMPANY 


Selling Agents for 


COTTON GOODS 


TREMONT & SUFFOLK MILLS AMERICAN SPINNING CO. 
APPLETON COMPANY 
HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY FLORENCE MILLS 
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COTTON YARNS 


LAWTON SPINNING CO. 
HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SHARP MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TREMONT & SUFFOLK MILLS 


and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 
345-347 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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study that is given any 
other new and vital factor which is 
thrown in to disturb our calculations 
We must soon decide upon a taxa- 
tio vwlicy which will distribute the 
burd equitably and bear with the 
least possible weight upon the processes 
of industry and commerce and so beat 
as lighth s such a gigant load can 
be made to bear, upon the ultimate 
( mer,—which is every single one 
of u 
Unwise taxation must inevitably act 
as a brake upon business which will re 
duce production and hinder distribu 


tio1 The excess profits tax and to a 
degree the higher schdules of the in 
ome tax are striking examples. 


The Excess Profits Tax 
The 


tended as a 


when the Goy 


excess profits tax was never in 
During 


fixed 


revenue measure 
the war, ernment 
prices on certain commodities, a single 
price, high 
production of the last 
an undue profit to 
and 
profits tax was invented as an equalizer 


When th« 


fixed prices the 


fixed enough to insure the 
necessary ton o1 
pound or yard, gave 
the excess 


the low-cost producer 


Government no_ longer 


reason and purpose un 


derlying the tax disappeared and when 
the last Congress permitted the theory 
to stand it legalized excess prohts 

which is profiteering—and declared the 
Government in on the extortion. Thus 
the tax became a cornerstone in_ the 
present intolerable price structure It 
is a penalty upon economy, upon con 


servative capitalization and upon quan 
titv production. 
The Income Tax 
Money is tight and legitimate busi 


ness finds it harder and harder to secure 


needed funds either by way of invest 
ment or loan. There are many reasons 
but the income tax is one of the big 
ones 

The theory of a graduated income tax 


is sound enough but it has its limit and 


that than 


Let S Sscc 


limit has been more reached 


I am for public works but only when 
we can afford them and only in a rea 
sonable proportion to the total national 


expenditure. I would rather see a new 
factory built in a town than a new 
postoffice or a new city hall. I would 
rather see a new silo than a new con 
crete culvert 1 am for good roads, but 


1 would rather see the good road run 
from a mill to a freight depot than 
from the sheriff's office to the cem¢ 
te 
The High Cost of Living 
Believing as I do that the high cost of 
living rests very directly on taxation, 
1 believing that taxation cannot bs 
materially reduced, it seems to me that 
some method taxation must be 
wought which will stimulate production 
father than impede it, so that as supply 
tends to catch up with demand, prices 
ll tend to fall And when all prices 
production costs fall as well, and 
just and generous profit remains In 
that event, there will be plenty of work 
for all at reasonable wages, which being 


exchanged for the necessaries of life at 


reasonable prices, will be more beneficial 


to labor than even extremely high wages, 


the purchasing power of which is cut in 






two and almost cut in two again by out 
rageous prices for necessaries and for 
rent. This would supply also, safe and 








14?) 


remunerative employment for the in- 
And, with the 
lower 


vestment of capital 


lower scale of prices, a scale of 


profit or earning on invested or work- 
ing capital would be quite as profitable 
to 1tSs Owners 


Therefore I would 


cost of 


attack the high 


living by applying taxation to 
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idleness, to non-production and to spec- 
ulation, I would tax the vacant lot as 
much as I would tax the lot next door 
which carried a_ useful building. I 
would tax the idle acres as much as I 
would tax the improved farm land, and 
1 would tax 
disuse both in money, in labor and in 
land. 


idleness, speculation and 


The Common Good 
By Dr. Edith M. Rabe.* 


HE common good is the title of my 


speech this evening. It is a title 
which might be interpreted in different 
ways by different minds. One might 


say that the basis of the common good 
wealth; another, 
; another, political : 
But to the minds of our 
Service, the basis of the common good 
rests on the common, or the public, 
health, for after all, of what use is 
political anything 
else, without health? We cannot think 
straight; we cannot be 100 per cent efh- 
without health; and if the health 
of our community, of our nation, is not 
good, we as individuals cannot escape. 
We cannot ourselves with a 
Chinese evade all con- 
tagious and infectious from without 
We know that the health of the in- 
dividual depends upon the health of the 
public 


The United States Public Health 
Service is the agency to which our Gov- 
ernment has given the care of the health 


depends on social 


problems policies ; 


and so on. 


money, policies, or 


cient 


surround 


wall, and so 


of the people. Our Service is one of 
the oldest Governmental agencies in ex- 
istence, and has in its employ more 
physicians than the army and navy com- 
bined. We have many divisions and 
branches and there is, in fact, at the 


present time a bill before Congress which 
group all Governmental 
health activities under one head, making 
the head of the Department a cabinet 
member 

The work of our Service, as I have 
stated before, is widespread and divers 
hed We 


which in any 


proposes to 


interested in anything, 
injures or menaces 
the health of the nation: Sanitary con- 
ditions, endemic 


are 
way 
diseases, contagious 
and infectious diseas« 4 education of the 
public in 


prevention of 
health 
work 


regard to 
dise ase, 


entorcement ot 
othe 


certain 


laws, and many lines of 


High Percentage Unfit 


beginning of the war, a condi- 
laid bare to the Government 
through the physical examination of our 
enlisted condition which had 
been known for a long while to certain 
members of the medical 
those of 
that particular 
condition, of 


\t the 


ton Was 
men, a 


profession, 
especially to us who had mad 
a specialty of line of 
work This which | 
speak, was responsible for the beginning 
of the campaign in which our division 
is interested. It was found that an ex- 


tremely large percentage of our enlisted 


men were suffering from one or the 
other, or in many cases, with two 
highly infectious diseases,—diseases 
which rendered them unfit to fight, 
dangerous to the health of any com- 


munity in which they were placed, and 
rendered them a tremendous ex- 
pense to the for treatment. 
We were at that time, as a nation, not 
neglecting anything which might impair 


also 


Government 


* Regional Consultant United States Pub 
lic Health Service 


our efficiency, or anything which might 
weaken our chances of winning the war. 
This condition which was shown was 
one we could not afford to ignore, for 
we found that we had in our midst, in 
our own country, among our own 
people, an enemy more dangerous, more 
deadly and more subtle than any foreign 
foe; an enemy, who, by his powers had 
caused more deaths, more sicknesses, 
more blindness and more insanity than 
had been caused by all the machines 
and terrors invented by modern war- 
fare. 

These diseases of which I speak are 
the so-called “social” or venereal 
Qur Government at once 
started a campaign against them. Since 
that time, almost every other civilized 
Government in ihe world has instituted 
such a campaign, but our country has 
the honor of being the first country to 


diseases. 





M. Rabe 


Dr. Edith 


start this movement as a Governmental 
work 

\ large corps of people were placed 
in the field to combat the diseases. The 
work had medical, edu- 
cational, and law Clinics 
and hospital wards were opened for the 
treatment of cases already in existence. 
both men and women, were 
ent out to talk on the subject; to give 
out information regarding the diseases; 
to let the public know that the diseases 
could be treated and could be cured, 
and that the distressing late effects of 
the diseases, such as insanity, blindness, 
stillborn children, and other conditions, 
were absolutely preventable. The law 
enforcement workers in this campaign 
worked for the enforcement of the laws 
governing the diseases. 


various sides, 
enforcement 


Doctors, 


During the war period, the work went 
on with great vigor, and although, on 
account of these diseases, we were losing 
every day at that time a tremendous 
amount of man fighting power, today— 








as a result of the work—we have th 
healthiest army and navy in the world 
Continued After the War 


With the signing of the Armisti 
came many changes. Many war a 
tivities ceased, but this work was show 
to be too important, too necessary, ar 
too vital to the future well-being of th 
nation, to cease, and it was transfert 
from the War Department to the Unit 
States Public Health Service, an 
placed on a permanent peace foundatio: 
All the activities are now being carri« 
on under the direction of the Surge 
General of the United States Pub! 
Health Service. 

We have, as you all know, laws reg 
lating leprosy, small pox, scarlet fever 
diphtheria, and other infectious diseases 
We have now, also, laws regulati 
venereal diseases——laws which wer: 
proposed by our Division of the Unite: 
States Public Health Service. Thes: 
laws have been passed by every Stat 
in the Union, with the exception of on 
The laws, briefly speaking, are: 

1. Every case of these diseases mus 
be reported by the doctor in charge t 
the State Department of Health (thi 
report must be kept absolutely secret). 

2. Free and hospital ward 
must be provided for treatment of thes: 
diseases 

3. No in the 
of either of these diseases shall be per 
mitted to travel from one State to an 
other, thereby carrying the danger of 
infection and the cost of responsibility 
of treatment to a State where it does 
not belong. 

Much is being done in 
More than two thousand large i 
dustrial establishments have at the 
own expense inaugurated in their plants 
educational campaigns concerning thes 
diseases, and most of them have mack 
medical service for these diseases avail 
able, and as the greatest cause for dis 
ability in the army, according to th 
statement of the Surgeon General ot! 
the War Department, was these tw: 
diseases, and as a large percentage « 
the men of the army are now in i 
dustry, it is for the benefit of industr 
that this campaign should be helped 1 
every possible way. 


clinics 


person infectious stag 


this work 


Women’s Part in Campaign 

In regard to work of women in th 
campaign, we have met @¢verywhere wit! 
a most hearty response to our appe: 
for co-operation. I personally have m« 
with the same response from all classe 

from the woman worker in the fa 
tory, to che woman worker in busines 
and the clubwomai 
When they were once made to realiz 
the true facts of the case; when it wa 
proved to them that children were ben 
brought into this world blind, feebl 
minded, or dead, from these diseases 
that our institutions, our insane as) 
lums, our homes for the feeble-minded 
and the blind, were being filled by th 
victims of these diseases, and that thes 
things were absolutely preventable, t! 
women have always, high and low, ric! 
and poor, given me the same answer 
sum and substance: “ We want to hel; 
Count on us. Tell us what to do 

At the Biennial Convention of th 
General Federation of Women’s Clul 
held in Des Moines, Iowa, last June, 
had the honor of submitting to t! 
Public Health Division of that body 
phase of our work in which they we! 
deeply interested, and in favor of whic 
they unanimous resolutio! 


the professions, 


] 


passed a 


sar 


—~ 
: 


asf 
Since that time I have had the oppor- 
ity of presenting the program of 
United States Public Health Ser- 
vice to various other organizations, 
some of them women’s organizations, 
| have in every instance been able to 
sccure a resolution in favor of the work 

1 their hearty cooperation. 

\lay I add just a few more words re- 
girding women’s work- Last year in 
\ew York there was called an in- 

national conference of women phy- 
To that conference from all 

er the world came women doctors,— 

men from England, Scotland, 
France, Italy, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Japan, China,—women doctors 

om almost every corner of the earth. 
Problems were discussed, — moral, 
social, medical. In that large group of 
women doctors was a small group repre- 
senting the women who were carrying 
on the work against these two especial 
diseases,—women who were doing the 
same work for their Government as 1 
for mine. One evening we got to- 
gether, and each one of us laid her 
plans on the table, and each woman took 
from the other woman what. she 
thought would best help her in the work 
she was carrying on. It was a wonder- 
ful meeting, a meeting which most ef- 
fectively proved that the whole world 
is kin. 


siclans. 


am 


Many Sided Problem 


The work of the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service is many-sided and 


Address of 
By Russell 


T our last meeting in April many 
problems were before us, and al- 
though we were riding on the crest of 
the wave of prosperity, conditions were 
not good, a demand from labor was be- 
fore us. The financial situation was at 
the breaking point. Transportation 
problems were before the country for 
scttlement. Advices on production and 
onsumption of cotton caused alarm, 
and inflation was still in progress, al- 
though silk had just started to slide. 
lhe labor demands resulted in an in- 
ase in June. Excessive demands 
re made and a good compromise was 
rived at, which saved the industry 
trom a break. At present, labor is 
e plentiful, the tide of immigration 
is coming strongly this way. Labor is 
nore efficient. But, let us remember, 
we have been through one of the world’s 


great epochs, where laborer, banker, 

aristocrat and. pauper have al! been 

thrown together into one effort and 

| have all come out looking for 

something better because of their ex- 
iences. 


his industry should recognize this 
| strive to make our working condi- 
ns the best, providing regular em 
ment, and paying wages which wi)! 
supply better housing sanitation and 
tentment than our competing in 
tries. 
‘adical labor conditions in Europe are 
serious. At a recent meeting of the In- 
dustrial Conference Board an English 
labor student gave a dark picture of 
conditions there. His impression after 
lving here was that we treated labor 
eter and maintained a sympathetic 
ouch which to him was our success. 
Hi. remarks convinced me that America 
now has the only democracy in indus- 


many-angled. It has its financial as- 
pect. The efficiency of an organization, 
of an industry, can to a very large ex- 
tent be lessened by the effects of these 
two diseases. The moroseness, the un- 
rest which may eventually lead to a 
labor turn-over, can in many cases be 
traced back to these diseases as a cause. 
The long protracted healing of broken 
bones and sprains resulting in a pro- 
longed lay-off may be due to old or 
untreated cases of these diseases. The 
temporary lapse of memory such as was 
reported to us in one case, of an engi- 
neer on a railroad,—this lapse resulted 
in endangering the lives of several hun- 
dred people,—could also be traced back 
to the same origin. The filling of our 
institutions for the maintenance of 
which we must pay in taxes can, to a 
tremendously large extent, be laid to 
this cause. 

Then comes the viewpoint of the in- 
dividual, and that is that not one of us 
is absolutely safe. These diseases are 
everywhere, and in joining in this cam- 
paign we are not only protecting others, 
but making life more our- 
selves. 

And last, though in the minds of most 
of us, greatest, is the humanitarian 
point of view. By cooperating in this 
campaign, we are fighting not only for 
our own personal health and safety, 
and for the safety of those near and 
dear to us, but also for the health, the 
life, the safety, the sight, and the sanity 
of the children yet to be born. 


safe for 


President 


B. Lowe. 


try, because England under the unions, 
has the apprentice for five years, then 
the trade union with almost no chance 
of becoming a foreman, an industrial 
autocracy. It is natural that this bound 
workman should want a say in the man- 
agement. In the United States most 
workmen are free to work at any trade. 
My opinion is that we have tlhe best 
labor in the world, working under the 
best conditions. 


Transportation Situation 


At our last meeting we were asked 
by Mr. Todd to aid in the transporta- 
tion problems that were the 
country. This request was approved 
and Mr. Mapee, a railroad expert, was 
retained by the He at- 
tended hearings and assisted in framing 
the rates as they stand. The railroads 
are now in the owners hands, with part 
of the old efficiency such as hours, piece 
work and economical crews, gone for- 
ever. But there is a decided improve- 
ment and a few months 
better service. Let us hope that 
costly Government failure in 
may long be remembered, and serve a 


before 


association 


will see even 
this 


business 


valuable purpose as a warning 

Cotton, which promised so poorly in 
the spring will produce enough for re 
quirements. The world took 1714 mil- 
lion bales in 1919 and 1920. As Europe 
will increase operation this requirement 
will increase and without doubt 18% 
million bales will be required from 1920 
and 1921 crop. The world should grow 
from present estimates about 19 million 
bales. It is interesting to note that 
outside the United States 
raised five years ago, 27 per cent of the 
world’s crop and this year 34 per cent, 
1,400,000. This 


countries 


increase in bales of 


an 


proportion will be increased, as English 
spinners have agreed to a levy of 6d a 
and with the Government grant 
creates a fund of $750,000 a year for 
cotton development. 

Che deflation period has now fairly 
set in, and 
tory 


bale 


is going on in as Satisfac 
a condition as could be wished. It 
was necessary to save us from disaster. 
The Federal Board is. still 
issuing forty million new notes a week; 
therefore deflation will not be as drasiic 
might be until this balance 
goes to the other side and notes are de- 
The deflation after the’ Civil 
War lasted until the panic in 1873, when 
went the pre-war period. 
We cannot tell how long this deflation 
period will last, but it is safe to say that 
it will be expect This 
is generally true, that in the economic 
the pendulum swings further 
than anticipated. But, this deflation is 
economically sound, despite the fact tha 


Reserve 


as wished 


creased 


prices below 


longer than we 


changes 


there is a world shortage of cotton pro 
lucts. 


Maximum Production Needed 
During the war period cotton 
sumption averaged 17 million 
20 million pre ul 
consumption. This, in other words, 
would mean that the world is_ short 
since 1914, at least 4% billion pounds of 
manufactured cotton products. Within 
the next one or two years the clearing 
of European affairs may probably come 
with an°18-19 million bale crop, caus 


con 
bale Ss 


as against a 
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ing an enormous demand of three or 
tour million bales more than the sup- 
ply, which would send prices up. With 
Central Europe running, | bet th 
world requires and would consume 21 
million bales. The world will probably 
manufacture 18% million bales. As 
rices recede the demand will increase, 
especially in Asia and Africa; there- 
fore, I can see nothing but demand 
for all we can produce with our present 
and new machinery for severel years, 
provided prices are in line with the gen 
eral deflation. 

As we look back to April, and sec 
the obstacles successfully passed, we 
cannot but be optimistic for the future, 
ind feel that we are working toward 
a firm foundation of sound and pros 
perous business. Lincoln said in 1864: 


‘] claim not to have controlled events, 
but confess plainly that events have con 


trolled me. Now at the end of three 
vears struggle the nation’s condition is 
not what either party or any man de 
sired or expected.” 

These words might have been written 


They apply exactly, but how 
fortunate that the nation’s condition to- 
day is not what any group desired 
Although many manufacturers 

from “desiring and expecting” the 


Ve sterday. 


are 
hat 
present condition, it is normal and our 


duty is plain; meet it and produce 
goods, “sell and repent,’ and the de- 
flation petiod will then pass more 


quickly and easily 


America at the Cross Roads 


By Dr 


MERICA stands at the cross roads 
today. Our whole future depends 
upon the decisions of this hour, political, 


The 


cconomic and personal. most ur- 
gent economic need is economy 1n the 
use of non-essentials, and increased 


The situation 
is sO vast and complex that I shall con- 
tine myself to a consideration of but 
increased produ 


production of necessities. 


one subject, namely 

lion im industry 
What are the causes of 

on in 


low produc 
industry ? 

A general cause of low production is 
to be found in the confused and unnat 
ural conditions of life created or o 
casioned by the wat 

Countless millions of men and women 
were suddenly shifted out of their nor 
mal habitat and subjected to enormous 
Their attitud 
towards life was changed. It is not sur 

the vast 
that men’s 


confused, their ne 


nervous strain whole 


when considers 
the last 
minds should be 


prising one 


chaos of SIX VCcars, 
rves 
overwrought and their energies reduced 
We have lost our spiritual equilibrium. 
The world has been thrown together in 
an indescribable flux of an agomis 

ideas, forces, individualities and nation 
alities. It will be a long time 
order out 


and ,whatever 


before a 


new emerges of these con 
fused conditions, 
progress we may must be 
counted by the that individuals 
and nations are being swept along upon 
currents of which they know nothing 
except their evident power to unsettle 
the equilibrium of life and to confus 
its primal issues 

We have built our American 
tem upon the that the individual 
can always get on by his own industry, 


thrift. This 


social 
devise dis 


fact 


up 


Sys- 
idea 
and 


initiative, intelligence 


Charles A 


Eaton 


possibility of getting on in life we have 
always thought was incentive enough to 
induce the individual worker to do his 
best in production. 

All that is 
where we the attempt being made 
to substitute alluring scheme 
mass advancement in the place of indi- 
vidual effort. 


now changed. Every 
see 
some of 
Theorists, of every stripé¢ 
and breed, keep dinning into the 
of the American people, the absurd no 
that the individual 
economic prosperity by 


tion, class organization, the exercise of 


ears 


tion can achieve 


class legisla 


class influence, or by political revolution 
rather than by his own honest efforts 


This has rendered the old fashioned 


idea of an honest day’s work for a tat 
day’s pay obsolete Work Ss now 
looked upon as a curse, a cunning in 


vention of the capitalistic tyrant for the 


purpose of enslaving the down-trodden 
toiler. Of course these theories neve 
are permitted to interfere with an in 


sistent demand for higher wages, less 
work and shorter hours More pay, 
and at the same time, lower prices, 1s 
the slogan. 


Labor and Capital Relations 


There is a vast misunderstanding be 
the the 
causes of this are various 
may be named the 
for 
magnitude 


employe 
Among 
substitution of 
machinery manual labor; 
the modern industrial 
operations; their complexity with neces- 
specialization resulting in the re- 
duction of 
chine-like 

Then have great racial diversity 
n American industry, which creates a 
variety of standards and a baffling com- 
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tween employer and 


Phe 
these 
creative 


of 


sary 
a man’s work to a 
motions. 


iew ma 


we 
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plexity of motives. Fifty-eight per cent 
oi the workers in American industry 
are foreign born. In some industries as 
high as eighty-five per cent are either 
foreign born or children of foreign born 
parents. And it is a common exper- 
ience to see a score of nationalities 
presented in a given plant. 

These conditions have tended to re- 
luce the worker to the status of a ma- 
chine or a part of a machine. He has 
lost his spiritual perspective. He finds 
small scope for his creative energy or 
the expression of his individuality. He 
has little or no knowledge of the gen- 
eral processes of production and, his 
mind being denuded of ideas, and his 
work of interest, he becomes a fit re- 
ceptacle for the delusions of the agi- 
tator, who tells him that he can get 
lore meat out of an egg than there is 
in it. 

It is only fair to say that low produc- 
on is often due to bad management and 
mskillful engineering. But in my 
judgment, the chief cause of diminish- 
ng production, is spiritual. It is due 
mainly to ill-will on the part of the 
workers and until this ill-will is changed, 
to good-will we shall never see a gen- 
rai increase of production. 

How then can the American work- 
ing man be brought to see that he must 
ncrease his output, if he is to avert ruin 
for his nation, his family and himself ? 

I have no new scheme to exploit. I 
believe that there are certain practical 
truths which never change through the 
iges, and if we can find a way to apply 
these practical truths in industry, we 
shall get the results that we desire. 


Need of Leadership 

The neglect or denial of this principle 
s the original cause of most of our 
abor difficulties. The absentee em- 
ployer has been even worse than the 
ibsentee landlord in his evil influence 
upon social conditions. Employes in 
creat industries have too long been left 
to shift for themselves. They know 
nly the foreman who in the good old 
days before the War, was usually hired 
to do the dirty work for the Big Boss. 
The whole industrial relationship was 
saturated with suspicion, ignorance, 
stupidity, fear and greed. It speaks 
well for the essential worth of human 
nature that under such conditions things 
ire no worse than they are. 

One of the most hopeful features of 
the situation is the change that has come 
over the big men in industry during and 
since the War. Great employers like 
John Rockefeller, Jr., Charles M. 
Schwab, George Eastman, the McCor- 
micks, and many others whom I might 
mention, have adopted a new attitude 
ind have already taken their place as 
the recognized leaders of the men in 
their employ. 

Such leadership 
sponsibilities. 


involves grave re- 
But we have nothing to 
fear from responsibilities fearlessly and 
iirly faced. It is only when duty is 
enied or ignored that there is cause for 
ar. And if this movement spreads, 
s I believe it will, the professional de- 
verer of the workingman from _ his 
ppressor the employer will be out of 
joh, a consummation devoutly to be 
shed. True leadership is a spiritual 
ing and when the worker finds this 
adership and learns to trust and follow 
we shall have taken a long step for- 
ard in solving the problem of pro- 
uction 
Most of our industrial difficulties are 


due to ignorance. The employer and 
the employee do not know each other; 
nor do they understand the laws which 
govern industry as a social service. Our 
urgent need is education. All that nor- 
mal men need is to know the truth and 
the truth shall make them free. 

The trouble with most men who slack 
on their jobs is nowhere that you can 
reach with money. It is in the mind. 
If you change the mind you will get 
results that money cannot buy. To 
raise wages without providing this edu- 
cation is simply to aggravate the evil 

If we wish to increase production we 
must have a wise nation-wide campaign 
of education inside and outside industry. 

I venture to suggest a few of the sub- 
jects to be studied in such a program 
of education. 

1. Every man in a given industry 
requires to be taught all about that in- 
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dustry. The management must learn 
the problems of the worker—economic, 
social, physical and spiritual. And the 
worker must be taught the problems of 
finance, of buying and selling which 
confront the manager. Each must be 
brought to see the business in its en- 
tirety as a great, complex unity in which 
every man from the Big Boss down has 
a place of vital importance. 

2. We must all be taught the mean- 
ing of wages and profits. Business is 
a public service. Profits are paid the 
investor by the community because his 
investment produces something of value 
to the community. Wages are paid the 
worker by the community because his 
work produces or helps to produce 
something which the community needs 
and wants. Both profits and wages are 
paid out of production. The better the 
management and more intelligent the 
work the larger the production. And 
the larger the production the greater 
the share of labor and capital. 

This seems simple, but very few un- 
derstand or believe it. And this is why 
the new educational systems that are 
springing up in various manufacturing 
plants are proving to be the best invest- 
ment possible for all concerned 


Charles 


Production and H. C. L. 

3. We need desperately to be edu- 
cated in the reasons why production 
must be increased before the 
living can come down. 


cost of 


For five years, beginning with 1914, 
the chief business of the leading na- 
tions was the destruction of food, goods 
and men. Production was diverted from 
its normal channels and enormously 
stimulated in the output of war ma- 
terials which were destroyed as fast as 
made. This, added to the fact that in 
normal times production and consump- 
tion almost balance each other, means 
that today the world’s stock of food and 
goods is at a dangerously low level. 
Everything that men need for use and 
comfort is scarce. And scarcity always 
means high prices 

The present high cost of living has 
been traced to currency inflation, profi- 
teering and many other self-evident 
But, undeniably the cause of 
excessive prices is scarcity. The world 
today is poor in its supply of goods and 
food, as compared with the demand, 
and this poverty seems to be increasing, 
although there indications 
that a change for the better is beginning 
to get in. 

Now as these terrifying facts are put 
before all classes so that the most igno- 
rant can understand them we have cre- 
ated a real incentive to work. Unless 
everyone everywhere does get to work 
the world will be brought to its 
senses by a touch of starvation. If the 


present, senseless orgy of extravagance 


causes 


are some 


soon 


can not be slowed down by education, 
it will end in universal economic 
4. We must have 


cation in the simple 


ruin. 
a nation-wide edu- 
facts and principles 
and political life in 


oft economic order 


to head off the spread of impossible 
theories which infect the minds of men 
like a mania, and which offer them- 


a substitute for honest work. 
must have education as to the 


selves «ad 
5. We 


inter-relation of 


the different parts of 
our complex social and economic life 
if men are to get busy again. 


worker believes that his in- 


antagonistic to those of his 
He must be 


Now 


terests are 


the 


taught his mis- 


thinks he 


employer. 


take. The city dweller 


can 
get on without the farmer. But he will 
soon find that a milk bottle is a poor 


substitute for the cow and a delicatessen 
shop does not amount to much if no- 
body will work the farms. 

Value of the Open Shop 


6. One great step in increasing pro- 
duttion will come with the adopting of 


the open-shop throughout the nation 
You must choose soon between the 
closed shop and the open shop. And 


the choice of the open shop involves a 
xreat price. If the employer is not pre- 
pared to pay the price he cannot main- 
tain the open shop. For the open shop 
means that the employer will do for his 
men what is his duty voluntarily with- 
out the compulsion of the union. The 
open shop means leadership by the Big 
30ss, education of all in the industry 
and an absolutely square deal with such 
measure of self-government as the case 


may warrant. 
The Union has done much for the 
American workingman. It. still has 


much to do for him. But as an arbiter 
of the inner relations of the individual 
industry it has been a failure. 


I believe that the Union ought to be- 
come to the workingman what the Man- 
ufacturers Association or the Chamber 
of Commerce is to the employer. It 
ought to deal with general conditions 
wid become the agent of the workers in 
levislation and education. 


I believe further, that the union ought 
to become a safe-guard against strikes 
instead of as now the chief leader and 
instigator of strikes. 

You cannot ever get increased pro- 
duction while the working people are 
crazed with the strike fever. This has 
become a national menace. It is de- 
stroying the very fabric of our indus- 
trial prosperity. 

A Union of Forces 

{ raise the question, is it not possible 
for the big men in industry and the big 
men in labor to get together; not in the 
interest of their respective classes, but 
in the interests of the whole nation? 
And out of this union of forces work 
out a plan whereby we can recreate the 
minds of the people and push back the ° 
flood of alien revolution which threat- 
ens us with national disaster. 

We can production by at 
least fifty per cent without adding a 
single man to our working force or an 
extra dollar of overhead, simply by 
changing ill-will to good-will: and this 
can be done by conference, cooperation, 
education and 
If we 


increase 


courageous square deal- 
thought from 
the basis of rights to the basis of duty, 


the battle will be won. 


ing can shift our 


Organization 
There are many forms of organiza- 
tion among the employing classes of 
this country, which are of very great 
importance and assistance to the in- 
terests involved. For example there 
are the various Manufacturers’ Asso- 


ciations, Chambers of Commerce, Bank- 
ers \ssociations. 
There is, however, a definite form of 
organization which must be called into 
existence by a definite industrial situa- 
tion. 

Labor is gradually widening and con- 
solidating its organization as a fighting 
unit. I have absolutely no criticism to 
offer upon this, as the workingmen of 
this country are strictly within 
rights when they organize. 

In 1881, the American Federation of 
Labor had than fifty thousand 
members. In 1889 its membership had 
advanced to nearly three hundred and 
fifty thousand, and in 1895 it had 
reached a total of one million, seven 
hundred thousand. This was the period 
when American industry experienced its 
largest number of strikes 

There are now about thirty-five mil- 
lion wage earners in the United States. 
Of these some four millions are organ- 
ized in unions ard it is the declared 
hope and expectation of the leaders of 
organized labor, that, before the end of 
this year, at least five millions of work- 
ing people will be under the organiza- 
tion and jurisdiction of the American 
Fedration of Labor. 


The Strike Menace 
The instrument, chosen by this vast 
aggressive, fighting organization for the 


their 


less 


advancement of its purposes, is the 
strike. 
It is an established fact that the 


strike menace is today more than fif- 
teen times the hazard of fire. 

During the first five years, from 1881, 
eight hundred and twenty-three thou- 
sand seven hundred and fourteen per- 
sons were thrown out of work in this 
country by strikes. 

Each succeeding five-year period has 
shown a marked increase in the number 
of strikes, the number of employees in- 


volved and in an increased loss to em- 
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PAPERS AND ADDRESSES AT COTTON MFRS CONVENTION—Continued 


ployers, employes and 
It almost staggers the imagination 
hen one undertakes to visualize the 
agnitude of this economic loss. It is 
stimated by statisticians that in this 
yuntry at the present time, strikes are 
sponsible for an economic waste of 
t least five billions of dollars a year. 
(hese figures include indirect losses 
nd all their ramifications. That they 
re conservative will be seen from the 
ict, that between 1901 and 1905, in- 
lusive, two million six hundred and 
fty thousand one hundred and thirty 


the Nation. 


people were thrown out of work by 
trikes alone. 
It is self evident that this great de- 


tructive, coercive organization which 
arries on civil war at will, regardless 
of cost to the public or even to itself, 
must be met in some adequate fashion. 

The employers of this country are 
forbidden by law to effect an organiza- 
tion which would be in restraint of 
trade, and they are forbidden by public 
opinion to combine in a gigantic, brute 
force struggle, the object of which 
would be to crush labor. 


New, Insurance Idea 


With these ideas in mind, I began a 
search for some form of organization 
which would meet the situation and not 
place the employers of America under 
the condemnation of the law or of 
public opinion. In my investigation, I 
ran across a new plan of insurance 
against strikes. A strike in the Ameri- 
can Type Founders Company of Jersey 
City, ef which Mr. Robert W. Nelson is 
the brilliant and able head, was put out 
of business and settled in two weeks, 
whereas similar strikes had gone in in 
that section of the country until they 
had practically ruined both sides. 


On investigation I found that the 
American Type Founders Company was 
insured in the Employers Mutual In- 
surance and Service Company of Balti- 
more, Maryland, and that this insur- 
ance had not only protected the em- 
ployer-against loss through a strike, 
but had furnished a ground upon which 
the strike could come to early and sat- 
isfactory settlement. 


I found in the great John Bromley 
Sons & Company plant in Pennsylvania, 
a similar experience. 

I am not competent, from either edu- 
cation or experience, to pass final judg- 
ment upon this or any other organiza- 
tion as a complete solution of the 
strike problem. But I am thoroughly 
convinced that we have here a proposi- 
tion which contains a solution of the 
problem. 


The idea of the Employers Mutual 
Insurance and Service Company is fully 
set forth in its name. It is an organi- 
zation entirely mutual, under the direc- 
tion of those who associate itself in it, 
and in addition to furnishing insurance 
against the losses incurred by strikes, it 
affords machinery for the education of 
both parties in industry and for the 
prevention of threatened strikes. The 
idvantages of such an organization are 
many. In the first place it does not vio- 
late public opinion nor collide with the 
law. 


It is, in the second place, a full recog- 
nition of the right to strike, for which 
Mr. Gompers is so strenuously insistent, 
and it proposes to meet the exercise of 
this right in a sane, logical and econom- 
cal way. 


It will reduce the number of strikes 
because it cuts away the inducement to 
strike. In one section of the industries 
of this country where this organization 
has been adopted strikes have been re- 
duced sixty-seven per cent, according 
to reports which I have heard. 


Such an organization will depend, for 
its value, upon the way in which it is 
handled and upon the kind and num- 
bers of industries which enter into it. 
It meets with the approval of the Lloyd 
{Insurance of London, which is pretty 
nearly an acid test, and, wherever it 
has been tried so far, in a considerable 
variety and number of cases, it has, 
without a single exception, worked al- 
most a miracle. 


In Germany, in 1913, 63.7 per cent 
of all employers, employes, and man- 
ufacturers were covered by strike in- 
surance, which had its beginning in the 
year 1904. Statistics show that in that 
country this form of insurance had cur- 
tailed the number and duration of 
strikes by about forty per cent. 


In 1913, in five of the great industries 
of Germany, over 90 per cent of those 


engaged in that industry were insured 
against strikes. 

The fundamental idea of this Mutual 
Insurance Organization, is not to de- 
stroy labor, but to eliminate the wicked 
waste incidental to industrial warfare 
and to make unnecessary strikes im- 


possible. 

I commend, without hesitation, to the 
consideration of all employers of labor 
in this country, the Employers Mutual 
Insurance and Service Company, for I 
believe it has within it the possibility of 
reducing the strike menace and the 
strike loss to a minimum. 

What would it mean to every industry 
and every citizen of this country if the 
annual wastage of five billions of dol- 
lars due to strikes be reduced even forty 


per cent, as it was reduced in Ger 
many? Two billions of dollars saved 
would run the national Govern 


ment; in normal times would solve 
the housing problem; would put our 
educational system upon the level which 
it ought to occupy; would do a thousand 
helpful things, in- 
being the means of disorgan- 
and weakness. 


great constructive, 
stead of 


ization 


Industrial Conditions in England 


I‘ is a serious mistake to regard 
the labor situation in England sim- 
ply as a result of the war. The condi- 
tions brought about by the war have 
intensified and focused a situation that 
has always existed in England and in 
every other free country. 

England today has either lighted the 
torch for her own destruction or has 
turned herself into a crucible of a new 
civilization. In either case, there is 
fire. The questions are vital and call 
for almost daily solution, and it is dif- 
ficult, if not impossible to go 
details. 


into 


Change Since the War 


3efore the war there was poverty in 


England that was a disgrace to any 
civilized country. And to a _ nation 
that has been for centuries the sure 


cradle of individual liberty and modern 
democracy, it was a singularly dis- 
tressing condition. 

When I was last in England, it was 
disturbed, deeply disturbed with labor 


problems, but I saw no paupers. I saw 
no physical misery. The workmen 
were prosperous in appearance, the 


streets were filled with happy, sensibly 
dressed, well fed children. There 
were amusement and recreation, good 
food and good clothing for all. I 
talked with men in labor circles, in 
managerial capacities, and to a certain 
extent with the leisure and I 
met no man who wished to put the peo- 
ple back again where the war found 
them. A new day had come to Eng- 
land and a new f 
responsibility. 

In 1911 there was an investigation 
among the railroad workers. It was 
discovered that 100,000 workers, em- 
ployed in an industry unaffected by for- 
eign competition, received a wage of 
less than one pound a week. In 1912, 
an investigation by the House of Com- 
mons, in which the earnings of 7,300,000 
people were analyzed, disclosed that 
over 60 per cent were working for 
wages of less than thirty shillings a 
week. In addition to this condition 
there was widespread, intensified un- 
employment. 


classes, 


consciousness ot 


The English labor situation today is 
divided into four There is a 
small group of individuals and families 
who own 
who are in control of the royalties from 
different national resources 
coal and iron mines. This group con- 
tains several men of marked ability and 
sincerity. But the tendency to separate 
this group from the industrial group is 
evident. E. J. Benn, editor and pro- 
prietor of “ Ways and Means,” a jour- 
nal much read by enlightened employ- 
ers, says in part, in criticising the atti- 
tude of the land-owning nobility: 


classes 


immense acreage of land, or 


such as 


“Others like ourselves, who are in- 
terested to preserve the basis of 
ciety and to this country from 
the terrors of anarchy and syndicalism, 
will do well to recognize that there is 
a good deal more behind the cross-ex- 
amination of these dukes than the mere 


so- 


Save 


question of the future of our coal 
mines. 
“Tt therefore seems to us that the 


interests of industry are very definitely 
opposed to those of the present owners 
of land, and the best way to preserve 
the rights of capital employed in useful 
industrial pursuits is to disown any as- 

dukes 
distinction between labor 
land that might be 
suggestive thought 


sociation with and landowners.” 


This is a 
and capital 
come the 
in America, 

The second minor that of 
the uncompromising radical. He has 
sprung to life in all countries affected 
by the war—our own included. He ad- 
vocates in England everything from 
the f personal property 
to a bloody revolution and the 
plete destruction of all who have a 
lingering sympathy or belief in the 
present form of Many of 
these individuals are of an almost re 
ligious sincerity. They are adroit and 
able, and in a nation less given to per- 
sonal reflection than the English, they 
might become a serious menace. 


and 
basis of 


class is 


confiscation of 
com- 


society. 


But England has a habit and a cus- 
tom that almost automatically takes 
care of this condition. Free speech 
has been vigorously, without compro- 


mise, preserved in England. Her liter- 
ature on social and industrial matters 
is not only very extensive, but very 


able and absolutely frank, and the em- 


ployers read these works with an en- 
thusiasm almost equal to that of the 
workers, and they are able dispas- 
sionately and rationally to discuss them 
The Government does not seek to inter- 
fere with this radical and sensational 
printing, nor to interrupt the fiery elo- 
quence of the irreconcilable radical. 
Here lies a safety valve thought 


So long as this attitude is maintained 


there is no repression and consequently 


no explosion. 


Private Ownership vs. Labor Control 


But the two great bodies in England 
today, between which the conflict is ir- 
reconcilably joined, are as_ follows: 
One group including certain conser- 
vative labor men, a certain element of 
the intellectual radicals and the left 
wing of the liberal party—perhaps ac 
tually Lloyd George himself, are dedi- 
cated to the carrying on the old 


principles of private ownership but with 
Parliamentary 
bring about 
Chere are few people in 


restrictions, which wili 
conditions. 


England today 


ameliorating 


who do not believe that the next Minis 
try will be dominated by a combination 
of this class of labor and the more 


progressive among English liberals 


On the other end stand the industrial 


unions. Curiously enough these 
the | \\ \\ 


This is, 


unions 
are outgrowth of 
America 


move 


ment in however, a 


purely academic subject and ene into 
which I will not for the moment enter 
They believe in direct action—that is, 
of forming unions that are co-extensive 
with the industry itself, rather than 


with any particular plant or any special 


group of workers, and determining 
among themselves what is right and 
just for them to have, and reaching 
their objective either through the 
threat of strikes or strike itself 
England is under the influence ot 
these types of unions. The miners, the 
railway workers and the transport 
workers have .combined in what is 
. known as a “Triple Alliance.” And 
there is not lacking evidence that the 
textile workers are either a part of this 


Alliance, or are working in close har- 
mony with the leaders. It is obvious 
that any body of men that control coal, 
transportation and this 


group does control these three forces— 


railroads—and 
can assume at will a dictatorial attitude, 
and I know that during the period in 
which a textile strike was threatened in 
England, the 
coal for the textile mills, and the rail- 
road men threatened to trans- 
port goods that had been finished before 
the strike came. 


miners refused to mine 


retuse to 


Guild Socialism 


This is at least a form of Guild 
Socialism and the works of Cole and 
3ertram Russell and Henderson are 


thoroughly read and understood by the 
leaders. 

In Guild Socialism the theory is that 
all matters dealing with production 
shall be governed by the Unions them- 
selves. All matters that deal with the 
interchange of products will be ad- 
justed by a joint committee of all lead- 
ers, and the general public's interest 
conserved and protected by the Govern- 
ment. 


The English manufacturer has none 
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PAPERS AND ADDRESSES—Continued 


of our horror of the Unions. He has 
built his industry in co-operation with 
orzanized labor, and has come to ap- 
preciate the advantage of dealing with 
a centralized power that does not per- 
mi: the wage problem or conditions of 
labor to be a matter of competition. 
Recently there has sprung up in Eng- 
land a group of manufacturers who do 
not feel that their full duty has been 
performed either to their workers, 
themselves, or to the public, by merely 
meeting the union conditions. The 
idea of a “ Works Committee,” that is 
an organization within the shop in 
which the workers may themselves 
have some say in the wages, hours 
of work and conditions of work, has 
sprung up in a great many different 
industries. The Whitley Councils are 
only one phase of this work. Profit 
sharing, economy bonuses and other 
schemes of betterment are making their 
appearance in many plants. 

Personally, I was very much im- 
pressed with the general good will in- 
side of the mills. There might be con- 
troversy outside, but this not apparently 
effect internal co-operation. The Eng- 
lish manufacturers are as a body work- 
ing towards the development of indus- 
trial good will. They realize that if 
once a mutual respect, a mutual interest 

| a mutual confidence can be estab- 
lished rational constructive 
can be carried out to a 


measures 
logical 
conclusion. 


The Housing Problem 


lousing is one of the great problems 
in England today. Even before the war 
overcrowding was a serious menace. A 
dangerous percentage of English work- 
ing families lived two or more in a 
room. All building was stopped during 
the war, and the cessation of emigration 
during this period left England, even 
nsidering her great loss in the war, 
with a slightly larger population than 
efore. It is estimated that there are 
least one million small houses needed 
England. 
Unquestionably individual initiative 
has been checked by the laws regulating 
rents and preventing them from being 
raised during the war. These laws were 
carried over into the first year of re- 
construction and then a 40 per cent ad- 


t 


vance was permitted, but the rise in 
building materials, wages, freight, 
tc, made this an inadequate induce- 
ment, and a Government subsidy of 
two hundred pounds per house was 
added 


This has not as yet resulted in 
adequate building. 

Bradford the Unions underbid the 
ractors 40,000 pounds on a water- 
ks proposition. All unnecessary 
ulding, such as fine countrv homes, 
res, garages and hotels, has been 
Stopped in England. 

s more than likely that the muni- 
and central Governments. will in- 
ne, and that the differences will be 
up by general taxation, and this 
ion will be made to fall on wage 
farners and capital as lightly as possi- 
‘le, ind mostly upon those incomes de- 
from monopolies in land, mines, 
etc. And in a sense this would be State 
ism is a practical form, or rather 
1onstration of single tax. 


s rather ironic comment on our 
Prescnt form of civilization that the 
necessary to finance the building 

million necessary workmen’s 
s in England could be funded by 
xpenses of just six weeks of the 


World War. Is it any wonder that 
there is discontent and dissatisfaction? 
The presentation of a staggering bill is 
never a pleasant sensation. 


Material Conditions Better 


There is, however, a bright side. In 
spite of all drawbacks, material con- 
ditions for large masses of men and 
women have improved. Better fed, bet 
ter paid, better housed workers are 
potentially at least better producers. 
England approaches nearer and nearer 
to the day in which industrial goodwill 
will become a fact and not the figment 
of imagination. Science, long cackled 
about in conventions and in learned so- 
cieties, has been given a serious hear- 
ing in the directorate of industry. One 
chemical concern has put aside 100,000 
pounds a year for scientific research. 
They want the real thing—not the pic- 
ture of the thing. 

Labor saving machinery, new ar- 
rangements of old mills, are the order 
of the day. The efficiency engineer is 
abroad in the land. They are arriving 
at a relationship with. the labor unions 
that will permit both bodies, capitalists 
and labor—the management and _ the 
operator, to combine their joint ingen- 
uity and enthusiasm on the problem of 
mechanical production. Theories that 
were dismissed by so-called hard- 
headed practical business men have be- 
come the sober facts of the day. What 
engineer, let alone business man, can 
say what the potential productivity of 
modern machinery, plus science, plus 
satisfied, interested labor, is? For here 
lies the one point of attack—the dif- 
ference between actual and _ possible 
production. The difference between ac- 
tual production or possible production 
is the elastic balance out of which the 
war debt will be funded. 


If it were not for this latitude the 
entire picture would be dark indeed 
But economies will be instituted in buy- 
ing, selling, in manufacturing and in 
research. New markets, new methods, 
new motives will arise out of the pres- 
ent confusion. Have any of us thought 
how labor’s new status, new buying 
power, new ambition will influence all 
markets? The great evil of all modern 
manufacturing, more particularly in 
America, has been caused by periodical 
idleness. We lay great stress on the 
idleness resulting from strikes, but 
have we pruperly considered the prob- 
lem of idleness, as the result of pyra- 
miding paper profits until the market 
is stifled, immaturity in organization, 
archaic selling and publicity, or the 
idless that is created as a_ stimulant 
to prices? 

Do not let us always seek for ex- 
planations of conditions that flatter our 
own vanity, or appeal to our own preju- 
dices. Statistics have proven to us thar 
our great steel industry has been idle 
for a period of twenty years, just ex- 
actly 56 per cent. of the time. Who pays 
for idle machinery and who pays for the 
re-training of idle, discontented labor? 

These problems and their logical ap- 
plication are the ones towards which 
practical English minds, on both sides 
of the question, are now addressing 
themselves. There will be no revolu- 
tion in England, as the term is gener- 
ally accepted, but there will be recon- 
struction, a redistribution, and more 
than anything else, the wasteful ex- 
travagances that have grown up in the 
first century and a half of mechanical 
production will be eliminated. 
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NEW national spirit is arising from the ashes 
of the great war. Americans are beginning to 
think internationally, and to emerge from the 
provincialism which was inseparable from the 

first century's growth of the Republic. 


g A pride in American quality is taking the place 
of a parochial indifference to foreign opinion of the 
things we create. American quality is built up on 
the triple foundation stones of American capital, 
American labor, and American material. 


A new significance is thus given to the term 
‘‘National Dyes,’’ which means that the wide line 
of dyes made by the National Aniline & Chemical 
Company, Inc. are, type for type, the equal of, and 
in some cases, superior to any foreign dyes which 
have been offered in times past on the American mar- 
ket. Strength, brilliance, and permanence are 
the characteristics of the colors produced by National 
Dyes on American goods, and are the assurance to 
the discriminating buyer that the national desire for 
quality is being adequately safeguarded. 


National Aniline ad Chemical CoInc. 


Main Offices, 21 Burling Slip, New York 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Akron Chicses oe 

Boston Siestteed rovi ence 

Charlotte San Francisco 
Montreal 
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TECHAICAL SECTION 


This section features Cotton Manufactures, October 2. 


Wool 


Manufactures, October 16. Knit Goods, October 23. Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing, October 30. 


VY INCE the introduction of the ring 


frame several questions have 
kK arisen as to the manner in which 
its objects are accomplished. One 


these questions which persists in a 
the method or manner in 
ch the twist is inserted in the yarn. 
me authors and spinners claim that 
spindle inserts the twist; others say 
that the traveler inserts the twist; while 
still others claim that the manner in 

ch the twist is actually inserted is 
pendent on both the spindle and trav- 


ry as to 


( 


lt is a well known fact that in order 


twist to be inserted in the yarn the 
stock must be held firmly at both ends. 
the ring spinning frame the points at 
hich the stock is gripped are at the 
te of the front rolls and at the spindle 
bobbin on which the yarn is wound. 
he yarn simply passes through the 
traveler and is not gripped by it, and 
of course it must slip through the trav- 
ler in order that winding may take 
lace. 
Traveler Does Not Insert Twist 
[f it were possible to rotate the trav- 
cler round the ring without turning the 
spindle there would not be any twist 
nserted in the varn, hence the traveler 
does not insert the twist, nor does it in 
iy Way assist the spindle in accom- 
plishing this object. The object of the 
raveler is to allow the winding of the 
yarn on the bobbin to take place, or to 
guide the yarn on to the bobbin as the 
is delivered by the front rolls 
ind as the ring rail is alternately raised 
nd lowere d 
This explanation can be proved or 
tested by taking a piece of string, 
taching one end to a hook that is 
fastened to a table or bench, and hold- 
ing the other end vertically above with 
e hand. Then place a finger ring or 
washer on the string, holding said ring 
washer in the other hand, and move 
the ring or washer around and around 
a circle between the two ends of the 
string. This ring or washer imitates or 
the traveler, except that a 
positive motion is given the ring when 
reality the traveler is pulled around 
the yarn on the rotating bobbin. If 
above test is made it will be found 
no twist is inserted in the string 
the ring or washer not 
grip the string. Neither does the trav- 
eler grip the yarn, and therefore it can- 
insert twist 


-L- 
SLOCK 


I 


represents 


tuSs¢ 


does 


hose who claim the traveler inserts 


twist usually state that if the spin- 
nserts the twist there would be the 
number of turns per inch inserted 
he yarn at all times, owing to the 
dle having a constant rotary speed. 
[hey also claim that since the turns per 
inch in the yarn coincide with the speed 
' the traveler, the traveler must insert 
the twist, 
Rotating Spindle Inserts Twist 


he fact that the turns per inch in the 
yarn coincide with the speed of the 
traveler, however, does not prove that 
the traveler inserts the twist, but in- 
sted this condition is due to the fact 





How It Is 


Secured——Effect 


of 


Bobbin Diameter and Traverse 


By 4 Cotton 


that the 
gripped on the constantly 
changing in relation to the spindle, 
owing to the winding of the yarn on the 
bobbin taking place while twist is being 
inserted. As stated, the function of the 


which the 
bobbin is 


point at yarn 1s 


traveler is to allow the yarn to be 
wound on the bobbin, or to guide the 
varn on to the bobbin as the ring rail 


is alternately raised and depressed, and 
the traveler lags behind the spindle 
speed a sufficient number of turns to 
allow winding to take place. The rotat- 
ing spindle inserts the twist in the yarn. 


If, on the ring frame, winding did not 
take place while the yarn was being 


Diagram Showing Relation of Traveler, 
Spindle and Bobbin to Twisting and 
Winding 


twisted, then the traveler would make 
the same number of revolutions as the 
bobbin and spindle, and for each turn 
of the spindle one turn of twist would 
be inserted in the yarn. This condi- 
tion, however, not exist at the 
ring frame because the yarn is being 


does 


wound on the bobbin as the twist is 
being inserted; both winding and twist- 
ing are taking place simultaneously. 


When the spindle has made one com- 
plete revolution, the point at which the 
yarn is gripped by the bobbin has 
changed its position in relation to the 
spindle, and hence the spindle is pre- 
vented from inserting one turn of twist 
for each revolution. 

The point at which the yarn is 
gripped by the bobbin is indicated by, 
or coincides with, the position of the 
traveler, since, as stated,”*the function 
of the traveler is to make possible the 
winding of the yarn on to the bobbin. 
The spindle, therefore, can only insert 
one turn of twist for each complete 


Manufacturer 

revolution of the traveler around the 
ring, and for each complete revolution 
of the traveler the spindle must make 
more than one revolution, or one revo- 


lution plus the fraction part that is re 


quired for winding the yarn on the 
bobbin. 

In the accompanying sketch the con 
ditions as they exist at the ring spin- 
ning frame are shown \ is the spin 
dle; B the empty bobbin; C the full 
bobbin; and D the ring. 

Assuming that when winding. first 


commences, the empty bobbin as repre 
sented by the circle B, has wound on 
itself the length of yarn indicated by 
the are from 3 to 1, the traveler will 
only have traveled from 1 to 3 the 
ring in the the or 
short of one complete revolution, while 
the spindle the 
made one 
until the 
or makes 


on 
direction of arrow, 
has 
revolution Not 
traveler reaches the point,1, 
complete revolution 
around the ring, has one complete turn 
of twist been inserted in the yarn. 


itself, also bobbin, 


complete 


one 


As previously stated, the position at 
which the traveler is on the ring indi 
cates the position at which the yarn is 


gripped on the bobbin. 
Why Traveler Speed Increases 

By reference to the sketch it may also 

1 determined why the traveler speed 

the bobbin fills, 


in- 


increases as or is 
creased in diameter, when the warp 
wind is considered. The circle B indi- 


cates the diameter of the empty bobbin, 
and the distance represented by the arc 
3 to 1 represents the length of yarn 
wound on the empty bobbin during one 


revolution of the spindle, hence the 
traveler will be at the p-int 3 on the 
ring or circle D, when the yarn is 


gripped by the bobbin at the point 3 on 
circle B, which represents the empty 
bobbin. The traveler has lagged behind 
the spindle speed sufficiently to allow 
this amount of yarn to be wound on the 
bobbin. 


As the bobbin fills, or say when the 
bobbin is full, as represented by the 
circle C, the periphery of the circle is 
much greater than when the bobbin is 
empty, hence to wind the same length 
of varn on the full bobbin it does not 
require as great a part of the circle C 


as was required of the circle B 

Phe 1 on the circle B, 
or empty bobbin, is represented by the 
arc from 2 to 1 on circle C, or full 
Both arcs the same 
length, but as the diameter increases as 
the yarn is built up on the bobbin, then 
for the same length of yarn wound on 
the bobbin the traveler must move 
through more degrees, or a larger part 
of the circle as the diameter increases. 
When winding on the full bobbin, the 
traveler must move through the dis- 
tance 1 to 2 in the direction of the ar- 
row, for each revolution of the spindle. 


arc from 3 to 


bobbin. are of 


Twist in Ring Spinning 


or bobbin. When winding on the empty 
bobbin the traveler moves through the 
distance 1 to 3, in the direction « ( 
arrow for each revolution of the spin 
dle or bobbin. 

Since the distance 1! to 2, on rcle (¢ 
measured in degrees, is greater than the 
distance 1 to 3 on circle B, in the direc 
tion indicated by the arrow, and the 
spindle speed is constant, the traveler 
must move faster when winding on the 
full bobbin than when the bobbin is 
empty or of less diameter. Since the 


turns per inch in the yarn coincide with 
the speed of the traveler, 
of the traveler indicating 
which the yarn is gripped on the bob 
bin, there slightly more 
inserted as the bobbin gradually grows 


the position 
the point at 


must be twist 


in diameter, or as the yarn is built up 


on the bobbin. 
One other 

which has 

was adopted, 


fact worth 


existed ring spinning 
but which is rarely 
thought of, is that as the 
descends top to 
varn being delivered by 
than is 


mentioning, 
since 
ever 
rail 
there is 
the front 
wound 


rinig 
trom bottom 
mor 
rolls 
the 


tor 


actually being 
The reverse 1 
the ring rail up- 
movement more being 
wound on the bobbin than is being de 
livered by the front 


on 


bobbin s also true, 


when Starts its 
ward yarn is 


rolls. 
follow that the 
the tendency is 
toward increasing the twist or 


[It must therefore on 


downward _ traverse 


number 


of turns per inch, owing to the grad- 
ually increasing length of yarn being 
acted upon and less winding taking 
place. In the upward traverse the ten- 


dency is towards decreasing the twist, 
or turns per inch owing to the grad- 
ually decreasing length of 
acted upon the 
place, etc. 

It is not 


yarn 
winding 


being 
more taking 
the intention of this article 
merely to prove any faults in the ring 
spinning frame, but rather to explain 
the principles as they exist and have 
existed since the invention of the ma 
chine. It has always been conceded 
that the mule produced more even yarn 
than the ring frame, but the increased 
production of the latter, and its de- 
creased operating expense as compared 
with the mule has made the ring frame 
a great favorite in the cotton industry 
and the defective principles referred to 
might be 
technical 


considered as 
and of hardly 
importance, especially as 
actual results 
ning 

The illustration and _ explanations 
have been based upon the warp-wind 
production, but a little reasoning on the 
part of anyone interested will allow the 
same principles to be applied to the fill- 
ing wind production. as also used on 
ring frames. 

There never was such a thing as a 
perfectly spun yarn, having the same 
diameter, etc., throughout its length, as 
it is seldom the case that there are the 
same number of fibres in cross-sections 
of the yarn over any perceptible length. 
Also the diameters of the fibres them- 
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being 


any 


purely 
practical 
the 
from ring spin- 


regards 
deriv ed 
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FENTON LABEL CO. 


STAY - STUCK - STICKERS 
506-12 RACE ST., PHILA., PA. 


For Thirty-Seven 
Years 





No. 72 A (Shown actual size) 


—the “Utica” has continuously fur- 
nished accident insurance protection to 
its members at a cost that has never ex- 
ceeded nine dollars per year. 


Save by Using Standardized Products 


This address label with its brilliant red border and lustrous blue printing, 
tough enough to stand a strain of 24 pounds to the square inch, double 
gummed with the best adhesive, because it is standardized, can be 
offered at 
1,000 $2.50; 3,000 $5.00; 6,000 $9.00; 12,000 $15.00 
Delivered Parcel Post Prepaid 


The cost today is no more than it was before 


Tags come off, ordinary gummed labels do not always stick. Try FEN- 
TON-STAY-STUCK-STICKERS on your packages. 
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the war. although the need for good insurance 
was never greater. & i s so 

- This offer may have to be withdrawn at any time, take advantage of it 
now. 


: The “ Utica” is purely mutual, there be- 
= ing no capital stock, no expensive staff of 
officers, and no dividends to stockholders. 
It is owned and controlled by its member- 
ship and is operated for their exclusive 
benefit. The result is a policy that gives 


the most accident insurance for the money : IMPORTANT CONNECTION 


obtainable anywhere. 
with 


(Write copy plainly. We can be responsible for our mistakes only) 


THE FENTON LABEL COMPANY 


506-512 Race Street - - Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Read the following list of benefits and 
z make your own comparisons; then send 


a : General Processing Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


£ 


BENEFITS 
etl Kinde -cik Whe AMM is one dncceccc Oe Contemplated extensions of large proportions afford an 
Partial Leds of Tina, B6 Weeks ooo ccoc coco oc nocne 12.50 : opening for a suitable man to train as Executive’s Assist- 
- Loss of Life............4...+++..++++++$5,000.00— — 10,000.00 ant. Mature man under forty having practical experience 
E oa . — e8 errarress rates — : in business administration and commercial dyeing preferred. 
= eee aan Must in any case understand the technique of dyeing and 
Loss of Sight, Both Eyes...... eer 5,000.00 = have sound btisiness sense. High moral character and clean 
Loss of Sight, One Eye.............. 1,250.00 E record unqualifiedly required. We would feel that such a 
a A Isis ns ss Sanaictaeacces ss . _2,$00.00 : man as we have described, who is at present well employed 
Loss of One Arm re ‘ : ° 2,500.00 f 


in a similar capacity to that which we require him for, 
should be especially desirable to us. 


The 


Appointments for interview must be arranged by letter. 








Commercial Travelers Mutual All communications should be completely frank and will be 
si ngs : EE regarded as confidential. We are willing to travel to meet 
Accident Association of America ec party who is unable to come to see us, should qualifications 
aS be sufficiently well established by correspondence. All prom- 
UTICA, N. Y. : ising inquiries will be examined. There is no occasion for 
E hurry and the utmost care will be exercised in the selection. 
MMU AAS SS e 
ne Travelers Mutual Accident Association of America, 11 General Processing Company 
Gentlemen :— 
“an send me, without obligation on my part, complete information about the = William C. Foulds, President and General Manager 
ic 


Trenton Avenue and Westmoreland Street, Philadelphia 
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selves are always found to vary under 

roscopic tests. 

| yarns that show the most uneven- 

s it can be readily determined that 
more twist is inserted in the thin places 
than is inserted in the thick places, and 
hese defects existing to a greater or 
lesser degree through all the processes 
eding the ring frame undoubtedly 
than offset the defective princi- 


1 t 


TECHNICAL SECTION—Continued 


ples of the ring frame method of spin- 
ning. 

Since the law of averages usually 
equalizes things, it might be assumed 
that a tendency toward unevenness at 
one point is balanced or offset by an 
opposite tendency at another point. 
Hence the general result, that a fairly 
even thread is produced that is suitable 
for the purposes intended. 


Italian Textile Machinery Trade 


Its Character and Extent—Impor- 


tations from 


Various 


Countries 


By Raffaele Sansone. 


Te necessity of employing a large 
number of men and women in 
to prevent excessive emigration 
was one of the principal causes of the 
very great extension of the textile in- 
try in Italy in the years since 1888. 
sowerful industry was created that 
ild not only compete successfully in 
own markets against foreign manu- 
turers, but could also export large 
juantities of manufactured goods, 
(his industry, although so important, 
still dependent on the importations 
the greater portion of its raw mate- 
ls and machinery, and represents one 
the best markets in Europe for 
\merican exports. This market, as 
far as textile machinery is concerned, 
has become since the war of still more 
than formerly, as through 
reduction in the imports 
sught about by the abnormal times 
eated by the war, and through the 
ipid return of the Italian textile in- 
dustry to the former articles of pro- 
ction, the demand for machinery will 
ome greater and greater every day, 
wing to the necessity of replacing that 


( eT 


portance 
e great 


overworked or consumed during the 
last few years. 
Exporters who, therefore, make 


themselves well known at present in the 
Italian textile machine trade and indus- 
try, will reap later a very great harvest, 
providing, of course, they know how 
io meet the requirements of the above 
industry, and are disposed to arrange 
the same conditions of sale, and the 
same credits granted before the war, 

which certain countries are already 
gradually returning. 


Methods of Doing Business 


lhe methods of doing business with 
ltaly adopted by machinery exporters 
are often very different. Some sell the 
ltalian market direct by advertisements 
in the local textile journals, and as soon 
as they have a certain number of clients 
establish a branch office, generally in 
Milan, Turin or Genoa, arranging an 
exhibit of machines there, so that cli- 

s can the machines and appre- 
their value and = advantages. 
instead, entrust their business 
to agents in Italy. In such cases, how- 
ever, substantial Business can only re- 
the agents have the exclusive 
products, and mills are not 
allowed to purchase the same class of 
machines from other competing firms 
otherwise the agents are only consulted 
for information, and little or no busi- 
ness follows. 

here 


sc¢ 


Others, 


sult if 


sale of 


are at present many foreign 
ms in Italy who have acted first as 
agents, and are now exclusive represen- 
of 


a es 


great value, and many of 
th who through the war had seen 
the business suspended have since 


ec able to reopen their relations with 
the foreign firms, initiating business, or 
at loast preparing the ground for future 


business. This is already 
some German firms. 

The extension of the Italian textile 
industry can be gathered from a close 
study of the importations and exporta- 


the case with 


tions, and from the fact that at the 
time of the last census it employed 
657,478 people in all, and consumed 


177,770 horsepower. _ 

Importation of Spinning Machinery 

Following the development of the 
spinning industry in this country, the 
importation of spinning machinery de- 
veloped from an annual figure of 3,520 
American net tons of 2,000 pounds 
(3,200 Italian tons) during the period 
1888-1892, to an importation of 16,940 
American tons (3,059 Italian tons 
during 1908. After that year, owing to 
the crisis suffered in the Italian textile 
industry, the importation of cotton 
spinning machinery was gradually con- 
tracted, reaching towards 1913 only 
3,897. American tons (3,543 Italian 
tons), representing a value of 5,812,280 
Italian lires (about $1,162,000 calculat- 
ing the dollar at five lires, as before 
the war); increasing only to 4,061 
American tons (3,692 Italian tons) 
during 1914; going down again to 3,354 
American tons (3,059 Italian tons) in 
1915; to 2,128 American tons (1,935 
Italian tons) in 1916; to 1,723 Ameri- 
can tons (1,567 tons Italian) in 1917; 
and to 855 American tons (778 Italian 
tons) in 1918. During 1919 a slight 
recovery followed, however, in the im- 
portation of spinning machinery that is 
likely to be followed up, owing to the 
promising conditions of the several 
branches of the Italian textile industry. 
Principal Countries Supplying Machinery 

The countries that supplied Italy with 
the greater portion of its spinning ma- 
chinery were, up to the middle of 1914, 
England, Germany and Switzerland 
The rapid descent in the importation of 
such machinery that took place after 
1908 was proportional for all countries, 
with the exception of Switzerland, 
which during 1913 increased her expor- 
tations to Italy in comparison with the 
three preceding years, 1910, 1911 and 
1912. Imports from Switzerland were 
reduced considerably during the follow- 
ing years. 

Silk Spinning Machinery 

The importation of machinery for the 
Italian silk spinning industry is limited 
owing to the strong national production. 
Importations before the war were prin- 
cipally from Germany for certain spe- 
cial types of plants, among which those 
for spinning waste silk played a very 
important part. 

Wool Spinning Machinery 

Machines for the spinning of combed 
wool, coming from Germany and ex- 
ported to Italy during 1913, reached 610 
tons. During the period 1908-1913 the 
importations to Italy greatly dimin- 
ished in the case of machinery destined 


for the spinning of carded wool, while 
in the case of machinery destined 
tor the spinning of combed wool, the 
importation remained high all through 
the said epoch; this for the reason that 


the spinning of carded wool in Italy 
was ihen already greatly developed, 
whereas with combed wool the cas 


Was just the contrary, and it was neces- 
sary to introduce plants 
tending this branch 
wool industry. 
Exports of Spinning Machinery from 
Italy 
Against the above figures, Italy could 
show an exportation of spinning ma 
chinery reaching, during 1913, a weight 
of 250 American tons (228 Italian 
tons). This weight was, however, in 
later years reduced very 
reaching in 1914 only 
tons (142 Italian tons); in 1915 only 35 
American (32 Italian tons); in 
1916 only 29 American tons (27 Italian 
and then 
The changes in 


for 
ot 


new 
important 


ex- 
the 


considerably, 
156 American 
tons 
tons), altogether 
importations 
machinery were very 
_ This from an annual figure of 
3,740 American tons (3,400 Italian tons) 
during the period represented by the 
five years 1903-1907, reached a maxi 
mum of 21,010 American tons (19,100 
Italian tons) 1908. The Italian 
cotton crisis also influenced 
the demands for these machines, reduc 
ing the importation to little more than 
3,630 American tons (3,300 Italian tons) 
during 1913, calculated 
Italian lires of 3,819,895 
As regards the ordinary 
importation reached during 1913, 1,970 
American tons (1,791 Italian tons) ; 
during 1914, 1978 American tons (1,799 
Italian tons) ; during 1915, 1,112 Ameri 
can (1,011 Italian during 
1916, American (1,125 Ital 
ian tons); during 1917, 775 American 
tons (705 Italian tons); during 1918, 
440 American tons (400 Italian tons). 
Throughout the war the importations 
of knitting machines of all sorts went 


stopping 
the ot 
weaving also 


great, 


during 
industry 


to a value of 


looms, the 


tons 


1,237 


tons) ; 
tons 


down from 136 American tons (124 
Italian tons) in 1913 to 115 American 
tons (105 Italian tons) in 1914; to 78 


American tons (71 Italian tons) during 
1915; to tons (7 Italian tons) in 
1916; to 15.5 American tons (14 Italian 
tons) in 1917; to 5.5 American tons (5 
Italian tons) in 1918. 

Principal Suppliers of Machines 

Germany figured as the largest sup- 
plier of the Italian textile industry until 
the middle of the 


~~ 
4.0 


year 1914, England 
and Switzerland following, although 
Great Britain was first in nearly all 


other markets. This was greatly due to 
the easier contact of Germany with 
Italy, to the support of the German 
managers in many of the Italian works, 
and to the especially 
facilities accorded. England exported 
to Italy during 1908, 23,658 American 
tons (21,508 Italian tons) of machinery 
all kinds: against 10,243 
(9,312 Italian ton¢) in 
American tons (5,397 
1910; 3,798 American tons 
ian tons) in 1911; 2,827 
(2,570 Italian tons) in 
American tons (3,437 
1913. 

Besides the reasons given above for a 
strong contraction in the English ex- 
ports to Italy, the crisis of the Italian 
textile industry which followed in the 
epochs enumerated had its effect in the 
matter. This crisis was due to a too 
rapid increase of the industry, and took 
place especially in the Italian cotton in- 
dustry. It is stated that of the 
machines exported from Germany to 


favorable credit 


of 


American 
1909: 5.936 
Italian tons) in 
(3,453 Ital- 
American tons 
1912, and 3,780 
Italian 


tons 


tons) in 


some 


lialy came from England, and that Ger- 


mans simply resold, contenting them 
scives with a large commission 

fhe exportations to Italy trom Get 
many of textile machinery were very 
wWortant, especially in the case of ordi 
nary looms This was, however, re- 
duced during 1912 and 1913 \nother 
group of machines exported in large 
quantities from Germany to Italy was 
sizing machines for yarns and fabrics, 
bleaching machines, dyeing machines, 


printing machines, kiers, etc. In_ this 
instance the following figures are given: 
During 1908, 1895 American tons (1,723 
Italian tons) ; during 1909, 1,452 Ameri- 
(1,320 Italian tons); during 
1910, 1,160 American tons (1055 Italian 
tons); during 1911, 892 American tons 
(811 Italian tons) during 1912, 564 
American otns (513 Italian tons); dur- 
ing 1913, 540 (491 Ital- 
an tons). machines and 
1908, 169 


can tons 


American 
Warping 
bleaching machines reached in 
American tons (154 Italian tons); in 
1909, 103 American tons (94 Italian 
tons) ; in 1910, 150 American tons (137 
Italian in 1911, 181 
Italian tons); in 
(188 Italian 

\merican tons (223 


tons 


tons) ; 
(165 
\merican tons 
in 1913, 245 


tons). 


American 
1912, 206 
tons); and 
Italian 


tons 


The Italian textile markct purchased 
Switzerland during 1908, 5,238 
(4,762 Italian 
This q 
809 American 
Italy was the 
ipal client of Switzerland for 


trom 


\merican tons tons) of 


weaving machinery lantity went 


down, however, to tons 


(736 Italian tons) prin- 
spinning 
machinery, sizing machinery, etc The 
mportations of these from Switzerland 
pinning machinery, sizing 
etc he importations 
from Switzerland reached, in 
\merican (703 Italian 
ing down 129 American (118 
1913. Thirteen Ameri- 
an tons (12 Italian tons) of cards* were 
exported hy this country to Italy dur- 


lor § 


machin- 
of these 


1908, 773 


ery, 


tons tons) gO- 
to tons 


Italian tons) in 


ing 1913 

The total exports of textile machin- 
ery of all sorts from France to Italy, 
such as preparing machines, spinning 
machines, looms, etc., was in 1909, of 
American tons 773 (703 Italian tons) ; 


in 1910, of 847 American tons (770 Ital- 
in 


ian tons); 1911, 548 American tons 
(499 Italian tons); in 1912, 756 Ameri- 
can tons (688 Italian tons); and in 


in 1913, 334 American tons (304 Italian 
tons) 

Exportation of Weaving Machinery 

The exportation of Italian machines 
the weaving industry, although 
limited, appeared before. the war to be 
in the way of development, and from 
\merican tons (48 Italian tons) in 
1908, it rose gradually to 282 American 
tons (257 Italian tons) in 1913; and to 
267 American tons (243 Italian tons) in 
1914; going down in 1915 to 56 Ameri 
can (51 Italian mounting 
and descending after this as follows: in 
1916, American tons, 774 (Italian tons, 
704); in 1917, American tons, 58 (Ital- 
ian tons, in 1918, 
636 (Italian tons, 579) 

The Italian exportation goes towards 
the South American markets: 
dire there is 


ror 


c7 


tons tons), 


53): American tons, 


in other 
only an occasional 
demand for such machines, which is of 
little imporance. Of the works manu- 
facturing textile machinery, several are 
located in the neighborhood of Milan, 
which is the most important cotton 
center in Italy, and in Piedmont, close 
to the wool spinning and weaving cen- 
ter, Biella. 

In order to protect the Italian manu- 
facturers of spinning and weaving ma- 
chinery, a new import tariff has been 


(159, 


trons 
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(2324) TEXTILE WORLD October 2, 1920 


A PRACTICAL SOLUTION OF YOUR LABOR DIFFICULTIES 


STRIKE 


USE AND OCCUPANCY INSURANCE 
FOR MANUFACTURERS 


Employers Mutual Insurance & Service Co. 


Home Office—Maryland Trust Building 
Baltimore, Md. 


Consult any broker, or 
Write for booklet ‘A New Asset for Industry”’ 


Che strike menace has become a factor of increasing uncertainty in the calculations of 
employers of labor. The hazard of loss of Fixed Charges and Net Profits by strikes is now esti- 
mated at more than 15 times the hazard of Fire. This Mutual Organization of Employers, 
operating 35 industries throughout 20 States, not only protects members against loss of Fixed 
Charges and Net Profits by Strikes, but is the medium through which manufacturers have 
organized for the purpose of dealing with labor affairs exclusively to the great benefit of indus- 


try by the practical application of thoroughly proven principles. 
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The Vortex 
of the 


World’s Business 


| ADISON SQUARE is the pivotal point in the business of New York. 
4 lo the north are fashion houses and department stores known inter- 
nationally; to the south the cutting up trade of a nation; to the east the silk 
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industry and publishing houses; to the west women’s wear and other varied 


lines. Madison Square is the vortex of business tides. 


The Garfield National Bank is conveniently located at the very center 
of this great activity. It is a bank for the builders of business, offering a 
personal, painstaking service for both domestic and foreign transactions. 


GARFIELD 
NATIONAL BANK 


WHERE 23RD STREET 
CROSSES BROADWAY 


OFFICERS: 
RUEL W. Poor, President 
Horace F. Poor, Vice-President 
ARTHUR W. SNOW, 2d V ice-Pres. 
RALPH T.- THORN, 


and Cashier 


Assistant Cashier 
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pro-osed, and in all probability will be 
soo: passed; this will not, however, 
stop the importation of textile machin- 
f all kinds, which will be very 
again when all Italian manufac- 


ery 


gre 


TECHNICAL SECTION—Continued 


turers of cotton, wool, silk, jute, hemp 
and linen goods have fully returned to 
their articles of former production, and 
have reopened their former commercial 
relations everywhere. 


Management of the Spooling Department 


Care of Equipment—Control 
of Product—Odd Yarn Lots 


By H. D. 


POOLING is apparently so simple 
S an operation that very many impor- 
tant matters are overlooked. But there 
is really a great deal to spooling, and 
much bad work in subsequent processes 
‘an be traced back to the operation if 
it is not carried out as it should be. 
Therefore, the subject of this paper is 
a pertinent one. 

What is there about the spooling de- 
partment that is so important as to re- 
juire especially watching? In 
nswer to this question, the following 
list gives a few of the things commonly 
found which it is desirable to check up: 

Speed of machines fast or too 


cle se 


too 


Spools too hard or too soft. 
[hread guides set too close or too far 


lhread guide rail too near spools or 

o tar away from them. 

Bands too tight or too slack. 
lraverse too long or too short. 
raverse motion moving too fast or 


oo slow. 

Spools filled too full or not full 
ugh. 

Spools filled too straight or too 

rounding 


Rough edges on spools. 

Spools too large or too small, 

Spindles dirt clogged. 

Boxes of yarn being weighed incor- 
rectly or weight being guessed at. 

lhread guide rod indented. 

Bobbin pockets set too much inclined 
or too straight. 

Bobbins being cut off when small. 

Carelessness in marking — spooler 
's work, 
Various numbers of 
Method of giving 
done to 


nand 


varns mixed. 
out work, which 
may be advantage or incon- 
veniently, 

Whether full spools thrown in 
packed carefully in cases. 

Carelessness in tying knots. 

Condition of knotters. 

Care of knot tyers; are they locked 
up at night for safe keeping or thrown 
nto spool boxes. 

Operation of full spool stop-motion. 

Proper lubrication of machines. 

Right number of spindles per opera- 
ive 


or 


Condition of spool and bobbin boxes; 
ire they kept clean or allowed to ac- 
‘cumulate filth. 
Spooler frames 
or inconveniently 
Use of stock 


ede.« 
‘UCT 


conveniently arranged 

accessible. 

on spools in proper 
Odd Lots of Yarn 

Working up of odd lots of yarns or 


‘isposal of them to advantage as fast 
as made 


Handling of bobbins from spinning 
rame to spoolet platforms. 

Guesswork instead of accurate rec- 
- operations. 

id 


entification marks on spoolers; ma- 
nes numbered. 

Care of waste. 

Systematic clearing away of snarled 
‘ools and bobbins, instead of allowing 
‘em to accumulate. 


Martin 


Adequate supplies of bobbins and 
spools to carry stock ahead to prevent 
working from hand to mouth with 
twisters and warpers waiting. 

The foregoing list covers about forty 
vital matters connected with spooling 
processes which are either being done 
right or more or less wrong. We will 
now consider further some of the dif- 
ferent items and show some of the con- 
ditions that are met and how they may 
be improved. 

Speed of Machines 

First on our list is the matter of 
speed. A great many spoolers are op- 
erated at excessive speeds. This 
thing in itself is a great evil. Over- 
speeding not only strains the yarns, but 
much breakage of the 
threads that more knots are put in than 
there should be. This in turn 
poor weaving. It will more to 
spool the yarn, besides destroying the 
elasticity which should be 
the benefit of the weaving 
overspeeding 
more oil and 
prematurely. 


one 


it causes so 


makes 


cost 


present tor 
Incidentally 
more 
the 


consumes 
wears out 


power, 
machine 


Building the Spools 
The proper building of the spools is 
a very important matter, and an in 


teresting test of real ability. They 
should not be built too hard nor too 
soft. Too much tension will destroy 


the yarn elasticity, while a soft spool 
will snarl easily. It should not be over- 
or under-traversed. Too long a trav- 
erse will cause the spool to run over at 
one or both ends. Too short a trav- 
erse will cause the Yarn to fall into the 
opening at one or both ends of the 
spool. All of these things will cause 
snarled spools, with extra expense in 
subsequent processes, besides the cost 
of the waste made. 

Another thing which causes needless 
waste is the wrong side of full spool. 
Spools should be uniform in size, and 
not filled too straight or too oval 
There should be a full-spool stop mo- 
tion. The traverse motion should also 
run fast enough to lay the yarn in 
layers that are not too close. 
vents snarly spools. 


Thread Guides 
Most traverse motions operate up and 
down too slowly for the speed of the 
spooler. As a rule, it is most always 
safe to slow down a spooler and speed 
up the traverse. This lays the ends 
better and prevents snarling. 


This pre- 


Keep Equipment Clean 

Keeping the boxes, creels and all con- 
tainers as clean as possible is always 
good practice. It saves spoilage of 
product and has a toning-up effect on 
workers. 

Over-lubrication will cause not only 
waste of oil, but oily yarn, while under- 
oiling will cause machinery to wear out 
Spindles will also turn hard if clogged, 


caking with over-oiling, and slowing 


up if under-oiled. Both of these will 
cause soft spools. 
Spool heads should be smooth. Shat- 


tered wooden heads are generally full 


of slivers, which prevent the yarn from 
winding off right. In mills the 
spools are too large for the yarns spun, 
while in other mills the spools are too 
small for the yarns spun. Bands should 
not be slack nor too tight. Slack bands 
cause soft spools. Bands that are 
tight waste everything, bands, 
power, labor and machinery. 


some 


too 
oil, 


Spooling should be on a piece-work 
All boxes should be properly 

for tare, and net weight. 
Spools should not be piled onto creels 
so high that they will fall over and be 
broken and soil the yarn. Spools should 


basis. 


weighed 


indiscrimi 
be piled carefully. 


not be thrown into boxes 


nately, but should 
Marking Yarns 

Each number should be dis- 

tinctly marked, as should be the product 


yarn 


of each hand All bobbins should be 
run off bare, and never allowed to be 
cut off. Cutting off not only makes 
waste, but also spoils the bobbins. 

All knots should be tied by hand 
knotters. The knotters should be put 
away each night in a locker and given 
out each morning, properly oiled. A 
good man should be entrusted with the 
care of them 


The bobbin pockets or holders should 


be set at the proper angle to facilitate 
perfect winding It is paintul to set 
bobbin holders either standing almost 


raight on end or almost horizontal 
Spoolers should be arranged so as to 


and 


spinning 


we easy OL access, 


not tat 
either frames 01 


This 


which 


from 


ers. is to prevent excessive (ruck 


Ing saves labor costs: it 


lessens the 

The 
of the product, 
much to 
of the work 
\ll empty automat 
ically conveved away trom the spoolers 


the yarns 
the 


chating of 


transportation and handling 
bobbins and spools has 
the quality and 


Rehandling is expensive 


do with cost 


bobbins should be 


\ll full bobbins should be carried to 
the spoolers in the box in which they 
were doffed at the spinning frames 
That is, they should not be dumped nor 
rehandled in any way. The boxes in 


which they are doffed 
boxes on doffing trucks, 
should be onto 
forms at the spoolers. 

Spoolers should be numbered, and an 
accurate account kept of all piece-work 
wastes, bad spools, etc 


should be 
and these boxes 
stationary plat 


le ose 


reset 


All the yarn on 
run Off periodically, to 
prevent deterioration. Odd lots of yarns 
should allowed to collect, 
tying up spools and taking up space 


spools should be 
never be 
There should be enough spools to insure 


a healthful circulation. Yarn 
should be tested daily 


strength 


COTTON RESEARCH 


British Association Reports 


Scholarship Schemes 


Progress 


A report issued by the British Cotton 
Industry Research Association and cov- 


ering the first few months’ work indi- 
cates considerable progress. It states 
that a building has been acquired in 


East Didsbury and an appeal for $1,- 
000,000 for a building fund is about to 
be issued. The next step is the ap- 
pointment of heads of departments of 
chemistry, physics, colloids, botany, and 
technology. Dr. A. F. Oxley has been 
appointed head of the physics depart- 
ment, and Dr. J. C. Withers is to direct 
abstracting and indexing in the Records 
Bureau. The Council has made a grant 
of $1,500 for one year to the Textile 
Institute in support of its scheme for 


publication of abstracts relevant to the 
textile industries. 


Aim of Researches 


the 
soly c 


The chief aim of scheme of re- 
search will be to tundamental 
problems, and thus to arrive at the prin- 
ciples or theory underlying the practice 
of the industry, leaving the application 
of the theory to those actively engaged 
in the industry. But 
the chief aim of 
recognized that applied research cannot 
be entirely omitted, the 
investigation of such may 
be considered beyond thx 
individual firms. The research commit 
tee which has been elected by the Coun 
cil will, in consultation with the perma 
nent officials, 
research 


this will be 


\ssociation, it 1s 


while 


\ 
the 


especially in 
matters as 


resources O 


formulate a scheme of 
dealing with clearly defined, 
fundamental problems, such as 

(1) 
the influence on its physical properties 
of different such as 
in the technical operations o 
ing, bleaching, etc. 

(2) Effect ot particularly 
those used in technical operations, on 


Nature of the cotton cuticle and 


reagents used 


merceriz 


are 


reagents, 


the strength and elasticity of fibre, \ 


arn, 
and fabric 
(3) Nature of the hang produced 
by mercerization, whether chemical, 
physical, or colloidal 
(4) Nature of tendering, including a 
comparison between different types o 
fibre 
(5) Variation of the physical 
erties of sized yarn, with change in col 
loid properties of thi sizing mat al 
(6) Chemical constitution « el 
lose. 
(7) Nature of tl lveing pro 
Collection ot the established 
with critical regard to 
(a) Established purity of experi 
mental materials 
(b) Nature of the dye solution 
(c) Chemical change in the dye 


solution during the dyei 
(8) methods for o 
taining precise information as to length 
of staple, behavior of 


ne proces 


The devising of 


fibres under 


stress 


and strain, degree of variation in the 
counts and diameter of yarn, relative 
twist, degree of resistance of varn tu 
weaving friction and similar methods 


of measurement 
Scholarship Schemes 


A scheme undertaken }y 
five Oldham mills to provide scholar 
ships for the training in some branch 
of science of Oldham students who art 
desirous of eventually becoming mem 
bers of the staff of the Cotton Research 
Association. Under this 
university scholarships of 
$500 per annum may be 


has. been | 


scheme six 
the 
awarded, and 


value oj 


the courses of training will be subject 
to the approval of the director of the 
Research Association. Somewhat sim- 


ilar schemes are being arranged in 
Radcliffe, Stalybridge, Stockport, and 
Houghton 
— ‘ 
The Rooter ” 
“The Rooter” is the name of an ex 


ceptionally attractive hous« 
lished by the C. J. 


organ pub 
Root Co., Bristol, 


Conn., manufacturer of the Roco 
Counter for roving and _— spinning 
frames, twisters, etc The Augus! 


number consists of twelve pages and in- 
cludes editorials, personal items, spo-t 
news, etc. The editors have managed 
to instil a great deal of human interest 
into the pages. 
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QUESTIONS AAD ANSWERS 





Small Twine Mill 
Techr Editor 
It I I uld like to « 
I nanufa ( i ng and I 
I | obta text 
inufac ur 
hir pu hed 
I in th line 
(3945) 
Phere re no ooks devoted to the 
manufactur twines, which is 
he produ derstand the inquire: 
nterested The principles of manu 
turing such goods are practically no 
fferent than all cotton spinning, twist 
ind preparatory processes, so that 
stand k on tton yarn manu 
turing would be useful. Our catalog 
extil ks ntaining a full list 
volum«e manutacturing has 
een sent to the inquirer It would also 
e a good ian rite the arious 
ulders of tton machinery for the 
nted matt 
Manufacture of Felt 
n i 1 ir 
' ' 
' ' 
‘ae h tl 
rh i 
I I the 
i th ' re 
fu Vt 1 i h 
Vha . eet 
whicl l | uld | 
This is a medium, unsized, lichtly 
illed, medium <¢ le of ordinary whit 


elt, such as is used for hat wads, in 
some light grades of machinery pads, 
urniture, clothes manutacture, slippet 
manufacture, certain types of polishing, 
and in picture and glass packing. It is 

better grade than used in some of 
hese operations bec iuse it is made of all 
white stock. We should imagine from 


the looks ot the 


felt that it 1s made of a 


mixture of shear flocks from the manu 
facture of flannels or blankets, gig or 
napper flocks, half-blood noils, and 
enough fairly good quality of half-blood 
straight wool to carry it in the carding 
process 


The weight runs a little over 2 pounds 
to the running yard of 62 inch width 
This would not give a very large produc 
tion in poundage for 200 vards a day 


ud a plant of this capacity 

an uneconomical plant to manufacture 

in 
The 


ard would be 


machinery, beginning with the 


a follows: 
1 card with 


automatic feed 72 inches 


wide, taking directly off doffer in 
the solid sheet and rolled on 
drum. Card should have at least 
7 workers. Cut off drum at de- 
sired thickness. This could only 
he done sheets were required 
Or 
1 card 60 inch width with automatic 


feed, 6 workers, plain doffer, with 
Blamire feed 1o1 
lengths desired 


making in 


Wr 
2 smaller cards using crosser or 
camelhback feeds making hatt to 
desired length 


1 hardener, capacity 70 inch width 

1 fulling stock about 56 

capacity about 125 pounds. 
(162) 


inches, 


would be 


Under this head we undertake to answer, 


free of charge, to the best of our ability, 


questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the TEX- 


TILE WORLD JOURNAL. 
sible. In the case 


Inquirers should give the fullest information and data pos- 
of damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


In this way answers 


can be given which will be of immediate tecbnical value to the correspondent and to 


others in the same line. 


Inquiries pertaining to textile processes, 


machinery improve- 


ments, methods of management, the markets, etc., are especially invited as well as any 


legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 


All inquiries must be accompanied by the 


name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but as an evidence of good faith. 

If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive 
investigation, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be 
advised before any expense is incurred.—EDITOR. 





| rotary washer, width inside roll 
05 inches 
1 drver:; this might be dried on a 


tentering frame but would not ad- 
vise same 
1 65 inch shear 
No dve 
white stock used, and no sizing machin- 


ery is necessary. If very particular, one 


house is necessary for the 


set of calenders might be installed 
\We have given the general uses for 
these goods, though felt is used for so 


many purposes, and each man has his 


own preferences regarding equipment, so 
that it hard to make 


is pretty a blanket 


tatement 


Friction on Filling 


| would lik to have ye information in 

ird to tl ion on the filling in looms 

I warp i 2s and the filling 49s, weaving 

inch goods on a 44 inch loom Please 

iy m how the tension could be made 

nd the manner in which it is inserted in 

th e of th huttl also what kind of 

tock to ust I also have some difficulty 
th filling on 2 by 1 and 4 by 1 





There are several ways of putting 
friction on yarn in a shuttle to get the 
best results. I would suzgest that a 
3-16 inch hole be bored in the bottom 
of the shuttle where the varn enters the 
eve of the shuttle, and then draw in a 
bunch of warp yarn that will fit the hole 


tightly. Cut it off at about the top of 


the eye. If the yarn is soft twisted, 
have the hole about an inch straight 
from the eye to the spindle, arid have 


the yarn as it comes from the bobbin 
pass through the yarn that is used for 
friction, so that it will hold it tight 
enough and prevent the drawing-in on 
the side Be sure that there is not too 
much power on the loom, as that makes 
the shuttle rebound in the boxes. This 
will cause the filling to draw in on the 
side 

Some loom fixers use a flat wire, 1-4 
of an inch wide. A groove is cut in the 
shuttle about half an inch below the eye 
and the wire comes flush with the eye of 
the shuttle 
tact 


The yarn will come in con- 
with the wire and thus cause a 
friction as it draws through the eye of 
the shuttle. T have always had good 
success in the first mentioned way, as 
the wire in the shuttle is liable to become 
loose if not properly fastened, and break 
out the ends of the warp. 


Instruction on Bleaching 


Technical Editor 
Please send me a catalog of your textile 
books. Can you tell me of any correspond 


ence school that would help a man working 


in a bleachery? (3944) 


We have sent the inquirer copy of 
our textile books, as_ re- 
quested. This list includes practically 
all the best books in the English langu- 
age that are printed and available, and 


catalog of 


any of these books can be secured from 
our book department, which is located at 
our New York office. 

Excellent corréspondence courses on 
textiles are given by the International 
Correspondence Schools, Scranton, Pa., 
and we have suggested that the inquirer 
write them for their printed matter. If 
possible, the inquirer should attend the 
evening one of the textile 
schools where instruction in bleaching is 


classes at 


given, supplemenied by experimental 
work, 
Combing for Braid 
fechnical Editor 
We ire enclosing herewith a sample of 
raid, made from Angora wool, and we are 
desirous of obtaining some information as 
to hew this braid could be combed, and what 
machinery, if any, we must have in order 
to do this (3946) 
The braid appears to be made from 


mohair which is the product of the 
angora goat. With regard to your ques- 
tion as to how this braid could be 
combed, we are not quite sure what you 
mean. Do you mean how the stock 
used for the yarn that is in the braid 
is combed? Of course this combing is 
one of the processes of worsted and 
mohair manufacturing, and the 
comb gene rally used is the Noble comb. 
If you mean that you would like to 
comb out the nap on the braid, what you 
would need is a napping machine. These 
are manufactured by concerns whose 
advertisements will be found in TEextTILe 
WorLp JOURNAL. 


Full, Bulky Worsted Yarn 


Technical 


yarn 


Editor 
We want to produce an exceptionally full, 
bulky, worsted yarn, two-fold What 


twists do you recommend? (3949) 


lofty 


Perhaps the inquirer wants what is 
known as a “ balloon yarn,” which is not 
to be produced in its perfection by the 
ordinary means of slack twisting. <A 
method of making this has been de- 
scribed by a spinner who devoted a great 
length of time to experimentation and 
who has often been called in to advise 
in cases of difficulties. He found an 
English spinner struggling to make a 
yarn as described and getting only poor, 
lean results. The man had used five 
turns in the single and the advice given 
was “use four.’ He had given three 
twists to the two-fold and with re- 
luctance and under persuasion give nine, 
He then scoured the sample, and in 
obedience to instruction took five of 
the nine turns out. The outcome was a 
rich thread absolutely with fullness. At 
any rate you might try the experiment, 
adjusting the twists to your own special 
needs. 


Fringe on Automobile Robes 
Techincal Editor: 

Can you give us any information about 
how the fringe is made on automobile robes? 


We understand that there is a machine on 





the market for twisting the fringes 


information you can give us regarding is 
question will be very much appreciated 
(395 
Fringes on automobile robes are mde 
by pulling the warp yarn through ‘he 
reed, (5 inches for a 4-inch fin 
fringe), after the rug is woven. ‘Ajter 
pulling through the reed the amo nt 
required for the desired finished frin e. 
weave five or six picks and pull through 
the reed the same length of warp 
before. This is to make the fr ng 
the first end of the next rug. As s on 
as these rugs are woven they are put on 
a fringe twisting machine which is ad- 
justable for different sizes of fringe, 
and then sent to the finishing room to 
be finished. A fringe machine is manu- 
factured by George Rehfuss & Sons, 
Carlisle St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


. 
Knitting Artificial Silk 
Technical Editor: 
We are having a great deal of tr: le 
trying to Knit artificial silk on a_ spring 
needle machine The principal part of the 


trouble seems to be with the winding Do 


you know of any kind of oil or wax which 
can be used on this which will tend to hold 
it in place, as it climbs all over the bobbin 
and all over the knitting machine. 

(3942) 
treatment that we have 
that will make artificial 
silk as tractable and pliable as cotton or 
worsted, but winding it over a cloth 
saturated with olive oil or turkey red 
oil will help some 


There is no 
ever heard of 


Not having a silk winder, probably 
the best way for the inquirer to work 
this silk would be to buy it on cones 
and have it treated when coned. In 
knitting, set the cones on a cloth pad 
made from soft knit fabric with a hole 
cut through the center large enough t 
allow the bottom of the cone to go 
through, so that fabric will come up t 
the silk, then when the silk springs 
away from the cone it will drop on this 
pad, and lift off again in knitting with- 
out tangling. 

If, however, the inquirer wants to 
wind his own silk and has an ordinary 
bottle bobbin winder such as is used {or 
cotton and worsted, if he fills his bob- 
bins from a half to two-thirds full of 
cotton or worsted, and winds his silk 
on top of this, he should experience ne 
difficulty in knitting from them. Art 
ficial silk must, of course, be handle 
with care and’ judgment after winding 
no matter what the package. 

A knitter replies to this question 4 
follows: Possibiy a good olive 
emulsion would help a little but we have 
had no difficulty in knitting artifici 
silk dry, except with the knots. We de 
not think it would be practical to win 
this silk except on cross wound packages 
and prefer the bobbins. 

We elevate these bobbins as much # 
we can conveniently to shorten th 
balloon of the silk between the bobbi 
and the eye above. We also have ha 
good success with a container hav ng 3 
round board bottom and a celluloid wa: 
tacked around same with round hea 
tacks. The lap was about five-eighth 
of an inch wide and must be made “ 
the right direction relative to the wi" 
of bobbin and fastened with Bainbridet 
paper fasteners having the heads on 
inside of the can. 
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AEW MACHINERY AND PROCESSES 





WARPING MACHINE The machine, it is stated, cleared a 5 
acre field in less than 3 hours, pulling 
the stalks up by the roots and deliver- 





Takes Any Size Beam—Electric Stop . : : Se 

Take ; “ P I ing them tied in bundles. If this new 
Motion Throughout . eae ‘ 

device proves successful, it will remove 
he illustration shows a new warp- one of the greatest obstacles to the de- 
machine brought out by the Globe velopment of a flax fibre growing in- 
nufacturing Co., 2009 Kinsey St., dustry in the United States, as flax plants 
Philadelphia, which has been installed for fibre purposes are pulled by hand 
several mills in Philadelphia and else- in flax raising countries, owing to the 


re. In one Philadelphia mill six 
machines operated by eight 


presence of the best fibre near the roots 


these Obviously American labor is too expen- 





New Warper Designed to Make Warps Direct from the Spool or Tube on to 
Slasher or Loom Beams 


machine 
and power is 


this hand work. The 
is operated by one man, 
supplied by a motor. 


girls have replaced twenty-three old-style sive for 
heamers and as many men. In this par- 
ticular mill the girls have arranged a 
stem so that when a creel is empty, 
girl looks after the loose ends of 
the others while they fill the empty creel 
rom the rack that is brought up to the 
chine for the purpose. This has been 
mpleted in twenty minutes. It is stated 
these warp- 
machines can turn out three beams 
lay. 

\ccording to a statement by the Globe 
lanufacturing Company the new ma- 
hine was designed to make warps direct 
rom the spool or tube onto slasher or 

beams from 700 to 3,000 singles or 
built to take any 


electric stop 


NEEDLE REPOINTER 


and Re. 


Device for Sharpening 
polishing Worn Needles 


Simple 


Believing that there 
cuse for throwing away a needle be- 
it is dull than there is for throw- 


é ts is no more ex- 
one girl on one of 


cause 





d>syarns It is 


beam, has 
oughout, and is operated by one girl 
h excellent results. A 
; 3 beams per 


motion 


machine aver- 
8-hour day, running 
--ply 20s yarn from tubes or spools, 
h a yardage per beam of 4,500 yards 
he machine is equipped with measur- 
roll, yard counter, lease taking reeds, 

quick-change speeds, compression 
e, a simple beam doffing device, and 
innunciator for locating a broken 


PLAX PULLING MACHINE 





Cliimed to Pull Stalks by Root Without 
Injury to Fibre 


Device and Repointing 


for Polishing 
Needles 


insignificant, the amount paid out an- 


nually for this 


Freeman-Sum- 


New York City. 


was built for the 


Co. of 334 4th Ave., 


demonstration was recently given 

North Hoosick, New York, of a ing away a pencil for the same reason, 
flax pulling machine invented by the Causey Repointer Co., i soon an| = 
lore Kreite, a Canadian, who is Ave., Norfolk, Va., has br out | = 
ved in the plant of the Walter A. a simple device for sharpening geo? re- | 
d Mowing and Reaping Machine polishing worn needles. They point out 1 
at Hoosick Falls, where the ma- that while the cost of one needle sit 


item, is considerable. 
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Picker Sticks 


Making first-class Picker Sticks 
i i a} distinct 
little uetail is 
For instance: 











is 
specialty. Every 
watched closely. 


All sticks are made from selected 
Hickory. 

The sticks are worked on up-to 
date machinery. 


All holes in the sticks are bored 
absolutely straight. 


The dimensions of your sample 
are followed to the fraction of an 
inch. And so on. 


Is it any wonder we can stand 
back of our supplies the way we 
do? 


Southern Bending Co. 


Johnson City, Tenn. 
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IEDMONT 
ERFECT 


= (Trade Mark) 


IXIE 
RIVE 


Self-Tying Bands for Spinning Machinery 


Piedmont and Dixie bands are being used 
2 in the best equipped Cotton Mills in the 
country and have proved their value. 


1} 
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The threads are self-tying, will not slip 
and at the same time are cheaper than the 
present style twisted band. 


HONEA! 


These bands will be on exhibition 
al the 


{HNNULIUUAUOE LAAN 


Greenville Exhibition 


NH 


{HALL 


Let us tell you about them. 


CAMPBELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Main Office 
Slater Building 
Worcester, Mass. 


Hill 


Factory 
Barre Plains 
Massachusetts 
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224-228 
NORTH WATER ST. 


_ PERFECTION 
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suites CORD FABRIC 
ROLLS FOR RD F BRI 
are all that the name implies: —BECAUSE they are LIGHT WEIGHT, STRONG 

and DURABLE. Hundreds of thousands in use—there’s a real reason— 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS WRITE TODAY 


WASHBURN WOOD TOP ROLLS» 


A CENTER ROLL that is never .changed—20% better break continuous produc- 
Simple — Inexpensive — Last indefinitely. Indispensable for Tire Yarns —A 
Boon for any Spinning—Thousands in use by largest Mills—Try a sample frame 


and WATCH RESULTS. 


_ WASHBURN 


NWUWIUNINUNLTEUOUUVARAOUUUVUOUAOUU TAA 


AUULUAUUHUUVUULULLLERUULOLEALNALATLLUL ASL UTP ETT 


BIG PRODUCTION 


{NNW 


HALAUUALULAOLLLUALUNY ULE 


IHAALNAANA0NN0UUNI 


HOLLOW STEEL PIN BOARDS EXCELL 


Textile Specialties are ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 


UHVQODAYQQALLYNVOUESUOOLLQOOOLNOUOUHHEOEAHEOETOO TALULA 


HNNONOMANA 0 


THE BEST 


TRAVELERS 


Packed in the Best Packages 


om 


DULAC TTT 





“If your spinning is not perfect we can improve it” 
Indisputable Superiority 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


PHILIP C. WENTWORTH, Treas. 


CHARLES_W. NORTH, Agent 
SOUTHERN,REPRESENTATIVES 


HE 
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NEW BEDFORD 
MASSACHUSETTS 
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SPINNING Sa 1143 1873 | 
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WHI TINSVILLE 
SPINNING RING CO. 


WHIETINS VILLE? MASS- 
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COTTON G@QODDS MARKETS 


EXCHANGE TROUBLE 
HOLDS UP EXPORTS 


On the Basis of Lower Prices Something 
Better Is Expected, But Trade Is 
Much Disturbed 
While revival of interest in cotton 
ils is expected as a result of the re- 
ed prices it is too soon to expect 
more than a continuance of the very 
modest turnover which the trade has ex- 
nerienced through the summer months. 
Some exporters are optimistic in their 
expectations with regard to business on 
the new basis of prices but the expecta- 
on is not unanimously held that good 
siness is to follow on the heels of a 
reduction in prices. Notification of re- 
ductions of prices have been sent by 
exporters to their customers and only a 
spotty business, chiefly for spot merchan- 
se, is expected until the general re- 
turns begin to come in 
Exchange Against Us 
nfavorable exchange rate is men- 
ed as endangering American busi- 
ness in Argentina but the lower level of 
prices may offset this. “Unless the situ- 
ation is promptly relieved we cannot 
prevent a loss of a good part of our 
business. Even some of the best firms, 
on various pretexts, are failing to accept 
fts, and the custom houses are filled 

with products from the United States, 
left there for the account of shippers.” 
This statement was made by an official 
of an American bank, according to re- 
port. The crisis was followed by heavy 
buying when the already high prices 
were increased 15 per cent or more by 
the fall in Argentine money. 


tier 


Port Congestion 

\Vhat is said of Argentine is also true 
Colombia because of congestion at 

ports and local disturbances that held 

p deliveries indefinitely. Affairs in 
Havana, too, have come to such a pass, 
ccording to exporters, that some mer- 
hants have the amount of 


their entire 
apital tied up in undelivered merchan- 
lis Difficulties of transportation 
similar to or worse than our own, cur- 
tailment of consumption and lack of 
xports and conditions generally similar 
o those present in the United States are 


reported, coupled with a money strin- 
gency. On the top of this state of 
things certain shippers are months 


lelinquent in deliveries and have given 
il cause or 


neellation. 


reasonable excuse for 


F.o.b. Mills 


cording — to eminent 
\merica should distribute cotton goods 
he world in place of raw cotton. 
need for export trade in the cotton 
stry of this country has many advo- 
and exporters who are every day 
¢ to bring it about wonder how it 
an be done on existing terms f. o. b 
lls. Customers are asking for various 
nmodations at present because of 
nscitled conditions. Exporters have 
hands full and declare they are 
e to carry the added load that the 
of these days piles upon their 
lers. In some instances mills are 
g to extend the necessary accom 
tions. In exceptional instances 
voluntarily offer the accommoda- 
they see necessary, but the rule 
Joes not work that way. 


+ 


authority 


National Service 

We have the statement of Oscar K. 
Davis, Secretary of the National Foreign 
Trade Council, to the effect that we have 
reached the period of industrial de- 
velopment in the United States where 
foreign trade is distinctly and incon- 
testably a matter of national service. 
We shall not enjoy stable conditions at 
home, we shall not maintain domestic 
prosperity unless maintain our 
foreign trade. America will be 
faced by the fiercest competition from 
the cotton buying countries of the world 
which are rapidly approaching their pre- 
war output; who are devoting their best 
energies to securing the trade, and only 
a systematic campaign laid out on broad 
lines can successfully meet the competi- 
tive conditions that prevail in 
markets. 


we 
Soon 


foreign 
Men engaged in exports have 
those stated conditions to meet, and are 
also handicapped they say by the indif- 
ference and narrowness of certain inter 
ests that benefit by it, but want George 
to do it all. 


DISAPPOINTING CALL 
FOR BRITISH COTTONS 


Current Values Distrusted Coal Crisis 
Causes Uneasiness—Yarns Very Ir- 
regular—Cloth Sales Patchy 

3y Frederick W. Tattersall 
MANcHEsTER, Enc.—Demand for yarn 
and cloth continues disappointing, and 
there have been few indications during 
the week of increased activity. In some 
quarters the tone has been a little better, 
but although the downward movement in 
raw cotton rates has been checked there 
is still considerable distrust of current 
values. Discussions are taking place to- 
day in London between representatives 
of the Government and the Miners’ Fed- 
eration with regard to the coal crisis. 
and it is hoped that the deliberations 
will pave the way for a settlement. In 
commercial circles the opinion is gain- 
ing ground that a stoppage of output 
will be prevented. Until an agreement 
is reached however, there is bound to 
be a good deal of anxiety. In other in- 
dustries unrest is pronounced, and the 
time is not at all opportuns 


for traders 
to show any enterprise. 


Although some 
raw cotton advices have not been quite 
so satisfactory as recently Lancashire 
believes that there will be plenty of raw 
material during the next twelve months 
A little more business has been done 
the spot in Liverpool 


like to 


on 
Spinners would 
imports from the 
States. The trade depression has been 
much discussed during the last 
days, and scheme of organized 
short time in spinning seems to be in- 
evitable. Merchant houses still report 
much difficulty in obtaining financial ac 
commodation from the banks and we 
are getting quite used to the payment 


of accounts being deferred. 


see larger 


few 
some 


Cloth Business Patchy 

Manufacturers of piece goods as a 
body are still struggling against ad- 
verse conditions. Sufficient orders can- 
not be secured to improve prices. Sell- 
ers are getting very tired of dealing with 
inquiry which does not mature. Rather 
more offers have been met with for 
India and most of the buying has been 
in bleaching, printing and dyed descrip- 
tions. Some makers of dhooties and 
jaconets have recently obtained a little 
relief. Earlier delivery can now be ob- 
tained in gray shirtings. Some reports 
relating to the monsoon are rather dis 
couraging. News from China has been 
far from healthy. Throughout the Far 
East things seem to be in a very dis- 
turbed state. Occasional lines have been 
booked for Java. Sorting up lots have 


been put through for West African out 
lets 


An irregular demand has been 
met with for Egypt. Burnley goods 
can still be purchased cheaply. Most 


sheds in that town have been closed for 
the whole of this week instead of three 
days. There has been very little activity 
in home trade fabrics. 
Yarns Very Irregular 

There has been a slight improvement 
in yarn inquiry this week, but prices con 
tinue very irregular, and easy sellers 
dificult to be found. Com 
plaints from spinners tend to increase 
and no wonder short time working is 
being talked about. American wefts, 
especially in coarse counts, have been 
offered freely either out of stock 
for quick delivery. Now and 
low have been 
continues to be lost 
of mule twists, and sellers of 
ring beams are not in anything like so 
strong a position as even a month ago. 
Spinners of special marks are about who 
still refuse to sacrifice their margin of 
profit, but engagements all along the 
line are running down. A fair amount 
of inquiry has mentioned in 
bundles for India chiefly in fine counts 
Only here and there however, has busi- 
ness been done, and most of the bids 
have been unworkable. Demand for the 
Continent has slow. In Bolton 
spinnings a slack feeling has prevailed. 
There has been remarkable irregularity 
in quotations. More counts and qual- 
ities are now being pressed for sale and 
are being 


are not 


or 
again 
taken. 
by pro 


very figures 
Ground 


ducers 


been 


been 


cases mentioned of 
ment of production in the mills. 

According to the Board of Trade re 
turns our shipments of cloth during Au- 
gust were 366,540,900 square yards 
against 395,199,600 square yards in July 
and 331,182,400 yards in August last 
year. For the eight months ended Au- 
gust 31, our exports amount to 3,158,- 
538,500 square yards as compared with 
2,085,233,700 yards in 1919 and 4,801,- 
306,400 yards in 1913. With regard to 
varn our shipments last month were 
12,923,700 lbs against 15,320,800 Ibs in 
July and 15,626,000 Ibs in August, 1919 


curtail- 





MANCHESTER CABLE 
Manchester, Eng., Sept. 28 (Special Cable to TEXTILE WORLD). 


| demoralized by raw cotton slump. 


harassed by money tightness. 


Rumors of higher bank rate. 
|} continue, but probable early settlement of dispute. 


Master Spinners Federation passed resolution in favor or organized curtail- 


| ment of production, and joint meeting is to be held with operatives’ repre- 
sentatives to arrange scheme. 


Yarn and cloth prices falling rapidly 
| Spinners and manufacturers pressing sales: buyers holding aloof. 


Merchants 
Oldham strikes 


Market 





TRADE DISCUSSES 
COTTON GOODS COSTS 


Should Revision Proceed with Dispatch 


or Should Revision Go 
Slow? 
The daily newspapers have taken a 


shot at the high cost of living that will 
be heard round the world. The belated 
news of the reductions made by the 
Amoskeag Company 
answered as a head line to feature the 
story, and it was served to the public for 
all it was worth and maybe a little bit 
more. The mills feel that they have 
done their duty for the present and it 


is now up to the retail dealer to make 
good even if he 


Manufacturing 


has to fry the fat out 
of his war profits in the operation 


Glad of It 


Busine SS CaSe d 


off as an immediate 


effect of the prominence given the price 


question, but selling agents admit theit 


satisfaction over the publicity 
the subject has been given. It 


pe rsonal 


is axio 
matic in the retail dry goods trade that 


the first loss is the and the least 
in the long run. It would be ineffective 
for mills to cut prices unless the retailer 
climbs down from his war-profit pedes 
tal and cooperates on the job. The big 
mail order have revised their 
prices with a Iree hand, below cost in 
some instances. In certain districts the 
mail order catalog is the direct competi- 
tor of the local merchant, and the con- 
sumer has it at his elbow. The alert 
will not wait for stock to de 
preciate on his hands, and his policy 
will be “ do it now.” 


best 


house S 


retailer 


Got It to Do 


Krom many causes sales at retail have 
fallen off during the past few months 
but the all powerful policy of “ buy less” 
practiced by the public was reason 
enough. It is to the jobber’s interest that 
his customers should liquidate their high 
priced goods, as it is that he should 
liquidate his own if he cares to save his 
customers 
in the end 


from greater embarrassment 
We have this period of r 

adjustment to go through with and peo 
ple may find it increasingly necessary to 
restrict their buying 

than luxuries, even the 
of life. 


of other 


things 
bare necessities 


National Welfare 
time being it s 
its general poh ' 
not to be left wholly in the hands of th 
trade to do that which it may deem best 
for itself but that it will be expected 
to conform to the general economic wel 
fare of the country The attitude of 
banks, it is claimed, has for its purpose 
the liquidation of high priced goods to 
curtail inflation and to conserve the 
credit resources of the country for its 
essential industrial needs. The nation 
wide movement to reduce the high cost 
of living has its limitations beyond which 
it cannot be pushed without imposing 
impossible conditions 


the 


determination of 


For ems as if th 


upon industry, 
and this is true of cotton manufactures. 


Local Opinions 
“We 


it’s 


are still the clouds 
got down to earth,” said 
a member prominent in the selling end; 
“T don’t anticipate good business before 
the end of the year, but I hope I may be 
disappointed.” 

“The Lord only knows what the out- 
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The Right Felt 


For Kvery 
Mechanical 


Purpose 


SENN TMNT He 


HI eA 


Have You Studied 


THE CONSTRUCTION 


of the 


“UTSMAN” 
QUILL CLEANING MACHINE 


THE PATENTED FEED DEVICE 


Has been proven repeatedly to be the most rapid method of 
feeding QUILLS into a machine. It is simple and durable 
The stripping blades are provided with a spring tension which 
does away with small parts. 


INTERCHANGEABILITY 


The “UTSMAN” QUILL CLEANING MACHINE is so 
constructed that all parts are interchangeable. This enables 
us to carry a full stock of parts, which can be supplied on 
the shortest notice. 


ITS FINISH 
The “UTSMAN” QUILL CLEANING MACHINE is 


a : ‘ 
= = finished in red and green enamel, on top of two coats of filler 
mM = = paint. All steel parts are nickel plated. This preserves then 


trom rust. 


: Com aly == DELAY IS LOSS 
= = “UTSMAN ” QUILL CLEANING MACHINE will save its 


cost many times over. This is the experience of 170 mill 
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OUR TECHNICAL SERVICE determines the right felt for every use. 





THIS SERVICE insures our customers against the use of felts which, 
for their requirements, would be unnecessarily expensive. 


AND WHERE FINE ADJUSTMENTS and minute measurements are 
involved, this service proves an even more important safeguard. 
IN EVERY CASE PERFECT UNIFORMITY IS GUARANTEED. 


LABORATORIES and facilities for experimental work are placed at 
the disposal of those who send us their felt problems. Expert 
attention is given all specifications. 











TRADE MARK = owners who have had one installed. Profit by their experi- 
= 2 ence. Let us install one for YOU. 
A POSTAL WILL BRING A CATALOG. 

| THE TERRELL MACHINE CO., Inc. 

= 100 Summer Street 114 East 13th Street 325 So. Market Street 
Boston New York Chicago CHARLOTTE, N. . 

$NA 1 «= " 
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ESTABLISHED 1875 


{SUUUIU 


cay to Abolish Jack 
Spool Troubles 


Frequent breakage of Jack Spools means not only 
a loss of money for new spools, but of time and mate- 
rials as well. 


nr 
MAL 


Walker Manufacturing 
Company 


Kensington Ave. and Ontario St. 
3S The Jack Spool shown in the illustration 
= PHILADELPHIA, PA. was designed to eliminate most of these 
losses. Note carefully the features listed 
below and then let us send you a Spool on 
trial. 









MANUFACTURERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF 


LOOM REEDS 


SLIDING HOOK AND 
DOUBI.E BAR 
HEDDLE FRAMES 


Made with Iron or Wood Ends 


ASK FOR SAMPLES 


I—3 ply Head—insures 
prevents warping or 
splitting. 


strength, largely 





—Long-tapered Stud 
fits snugly into tap- 
ered hole in cylin- 
der. 


to 







{HOONMOULAETUAANT a 


3— Long he lf - round 
Nut—cannot be 
drawn into the 
wood. 

} —Feather in Washer 
—fits tightly into a 
slot in the head and ks 
barrel, preventing Gude pease) 
head from turning. t 


Vermont Spool - Bobbin Co. 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
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The Macrodi 
FIBRE HEAD WARP SPOOL 


After 14 years of the 
hardest mill use has dem- 
onstrated that it is 


Durable 


Write for particulars of the 
added traverse with  corre- 
sponding increase in yardage 
—an important feature of this . 
spool. : 


CUE NeHNUNT TON 
LUTTE ATE EEE 


SUVevONETUUNENUC NCU EEG ED OETNY 


wns 


Economical 


Th) 
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Prompt Deliveries 
Macrodi Fibre Company 


Woonsocket, Rhode Island 


2h LLAMA AMAIA N51 NEN CONE ENE ETT 


RIDLEY WATTS & CO. 


Successors to 


WATTS, STEBBINS & CO. 
SELLING AGENTS 
42-46 Leonard Street, New York 
BROWN and BLEACHED 


Muslins, Sheetings, Shirtings, 
Print Cloths, Drills, Cambrics, 
Longcloths, Lawns and Nainsooks 


Dimity Quilts 


COTTON YARNS 
For Home and Export Markets 


POACEAE a 


Steele By-Products 
Company, Inc. 


c BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Z 
z GENERAL OFFICES = 
L WAREHOUSES = 
E DALLAS, TEX CHICAGO, ILL. = 
= 305-6 Slaughter Bldg. 1012 Hearst Bldg. = 
= DEALERS COTTON BY-PRODUCTS = 
: Low Grades Pickings = 

Loose Linters = 





Cotton Seed Products 
Cotton Mill Waste 


Personal Inspection, Classification and Shipment 
Mail us your samples. Write us for types 


ec Crmneremneriesy 


Set OTN NUEINT 
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eee 
WATT 


M I Ny 


Special shaped carbon, black 
diamond, pointed tools for 
turning paper, rag, corn husk 
and cotton calender rolls, 
hard rubber, fibre, etc. 
Manufactured by 


UDEAYONNNUTOAA SA LATETINTT 


Thos. L. Dickinson, Successor to — 
JOHN DICKINSON, 64 Nassau St. 5 

E NEW YORK CITY 5 
ITNT eee aeeaeTNAMAMTIONTIT TUOUYQQSNYOOONY CONEY COODS LOOT OA ck 


Manufactured by 
ELLIOT & HALL, 54% Hermon St. 
Worcester, Mass. 


TCE 


2 m mee POMUUDAAA TOLL TAEEAOUAL ETAL EET eee gpscscapaiy oe 
et eee 
«Cloth Folder , BLEACHERIES, ; 
: and Measurer Send for circular. ; 


ant 


ARE YOU SATISFIED? 


Fabrics -Yarns —Raw Materials 


General Textile Testing 

U. S. TESTING COMPANY, INC. 
NEW YORK CITY 

ladelphia Paterson New Bedford 
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Cetton Goods Markets—Contd. 


come is to be,” responded 
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SETANTAUS A 





HQT 


verter: “I believe buving will begin as A B c. = 
suddenly as it left off, when the time is = 
ripe, at low prices, cost or thereabou mory. rowyve .& ® = 
and that buyers themselves will bid = 
goods up to legitimate levels it = 
to get them. That would mean, perhaps, BOSTON: 48 Franklin Street = 
0 cents for 80 square percaies and cor- = 
" —_e i for opnet counts : NEW YORAH]: 62 Worth Street = 
toink the nec tor roods S lready 
this iene ‘ shethen = ainst buyi may = 
VO On M ] q) kn WS a soceipinasceiehasasiadiestaneiacaiasiaanibialaaiedas = 
Correct the Wrong = = 
That we have entered a period of = = 
aren in eee is self ev nent, and = Selling Agents for = 
the problem is he “OnLrOL the u : = 
with as -litt a ay = = 
ssible f the consumer stopper ca T ~ e ‘ = 
fe “sa Nici hone gas ped = Nashua Mfg. Co. Indian Head Mills of Ala- 
out ch the bvious remedy s § T ° < c 
Se diate aad aac a y. = Nashua Mills bama 
to 1 I prices tO a tevel that 1s within W C 
the reach of the consumer. This ap- an ‘11. , auregan Oo. 
plies to markets at home and abroad Se Jackson Mills - 
far as price revision has gone it has 


reduced replacement cost about one-third 


on the goods involved 


Cotton Goods Trade Notes 
Watts, 


The firm of 


Stebbins & 


cotton goods 


commission h e; 

solved by mutual consent, has succeeded 
is of October 1, r Watts & Co 
[his firm is composed of Ri Watts, 
Charles H. Murphy, Arthur R. Johnson, 
Benjamin S. Dennis, C. Whitney Dall 
and Donald B 


by Ridley 


ey 


Stewart 


Catlin & Co. announce they 


app nted sole selling agents or th 

Lauderdale Mills at Merid 

manufacturers of cheviots for the mai 
trade al dl W \ ¢ colo ( | 


ufacturing 
drills for export 
The Hunter Manufacturing & Com 
mission Company has reduced prices on 


plaids 


third off 


chevic 
similar goods about 


gvinghams, chambrays, 


ts 
and one 


recent net prices 


Winona and Bonnie Lassie dress 


ging 
hams have been priced at 23% cents by 
Wm. Iselin & Co. for delivery from 
December to the end of March, and the 
company is giving their customers the 
benefit of the reduced price on untilled 
orders 

Joshua L. Baily & Co. have | ed 
Glasgow at 24 cents with terms, and 
Roseglen at 15 cents net, effective at 
Once [ nfilled orders and goods subse 


quent to Sept 15 will be charged at the 
price 


Cone Export and Commission Co. has 
ginghams 


the 


and chambrays to 


conform to market 





Comparative Quotations 


Last 
Ss t 
ot Ne Y k 2 
Prin hs 
n., 64x60, 7.60 yd 
8} n 4x' 
) 68.7 4 
I 2x7 4.25 y l 
B \ t 
( n ‘ 4 1 Z 
6 in 48x48. 3 yd 20 24 to 25 
in 48x48, 4 yd 13 4 19 %4< 
Tobacco cloths . : ; 
t in 4xx44 2 4 1 
t in 10x40, 9.20 1{ 
D 
37 i ) 24 
Le 
2-10s (Ind 44 7 
rich gs 4 $ 
St lard Prints l 
Stand. Stay Ginghams 2 22%c 





(Juinebaug Co. 


Parkhill Mfg. Co. 
Boston Mfg. Co. 
Lancaster Mills 
Durham Hosiery Mills 


(for export) 


Samuel A. Crozer & Son 
Nockege Mills 
Stonecutter Mills Co. 

B. B. & R. Knight 


(for export) 


= 


HH 






P. H. Hanes Knitting Co. 


(for export) 


La Tosca Knitting Co. 
(for export) : 


Norwich Knitting Co. 


for export) 


Waynesboro Knitting Company 


(for export) 





E MONA A 


| L. F. DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 





General Offices: 


254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


POURED EUNUS AAD LLY NLL MEH TT TTT RT TTT 
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CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON, INC. 
SELLING AGENTS 


354 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Cm A A ECU UEM ACETATE TT 





TT 
. 


QOULLUUUEY CTU EL AAA RMT SATE DT AT A A AE TH 





PUCUUDCUAUS UTED CULLACURES OVALS LLL TAS OAD EA LAL AOA RNIN NNT TUNEL ATTN HANNAN NAN NANT NEANO UEDA EMDR 
ESTABLISHED 1868 


G. K. SHERIDAN & CO. 


Commission Merchants 
COTTON DUCK 


SAIL WIDE ARMY 
\AQUUUUEDASUEUUSOOLE000 400042 CA EN NST MT RENT TTT TUT aA 


290 Broadway NEW YORK 


SULAIMAN 
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A AMAUTAAAAEDRLSRQES TALES SALADS CASUAL 


VOLUDLUOLELACEE OL EU EAE HAUL ONALUUA ENA AD aNRN HUAN nda nant 

2 e 

z = 

| | Picker Stick Blanks | 

= & 

E * Buttcut Brand” > 

; WHITE HICKORY : 

Hickory, Ash and Oak Dimension Stock : 

Why pay high freight rates on waste materials? We i 

saw all our stock free and clear of defects at our mill. z 

BROWN BROS. CO. : 

General Sales Office 2 

ll Broadway New York = 

stil ua | ! TN DALTETTUAT TET 1 TU uma’ 
ait 


ULLAL SUAS 


WOODEN PACKING CASES 


These boxes are built of timber 
taken from our own lands, in 
four styles as shown; present a 
neat appearance, and are made to 
carry heavy loads. 


We solicit a trial order 


North Carolina 
Pine, Poplar, Oak and Chestnut 


White Pine, 


We Also Manufacture 


Kiln-Dried and Dressed Lumber. 
Mill Work—C eiling, Flooring an 
Mo gs. 





HUTTON & eee CO., Box 460, nS N. C. 


fin mtrquimmaneemmemmnnrm naar sTereaerareravenceeceevaocaeeaereaecvoerae 


TTT TST VUQCUUCTUSUEOEYUEUENOEET LEONA ENOL DEN TT AGAT NAA AAUEE TAAL EAA EN AEDES SUA ANNAN AT NNN NTN aN nnn 








Mil Timbers and Flooring | 
Long and Short Leaf : 
Yellow Pines | 
' Turned Columns—Splines | 
Write or Wire Us 
A. S. BACON & SONS ! 
SAVANNAH, GA. 


ee 


WOODEN PACKING CASES | 


ALL STYLES 


MANUFACTURED FROM 


Georgia Pine, White Pine, Cypress and Gum 
Your Inguiry Solicited 


Hightower Box & Tank Co. 


ATLANTA GA. 


UL a 


Box 1025 


i CHATTY 





AMMEN 


QUQULLELLANUUQ4UUQUUUUUANEN0NG004Q000G0 URN SMALL ULLAL = 


Syren nn emma TUUTTTOTTETTOTOPETTTTTECOOUNTU UOTE AON TTT 


PUOED ONC NCSEDEELODACTEDUEOOD DENNEN ONE T EA ATTEN 
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PUDUANCAEUCUUANE ANDSNES 


J. A. FORD 


Lynchburg Virginia 


MANUFACTURER 


N. C. Pine Box Shooks 


FOR TEXTILE TRADE 


Write for Quotations on Car Lots 


COUULOUAOLET ASEAN 


| The Walke Box ain Inc. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


| 
| 
i 
NORTH CAROLINA 


UOTUETO HOOT EATEN EAEONOEUEROTOEDN AEN UHR ENTNT ETN tne 


PINE BOX SHOOKS 


Inquiries From Textile Mills Given Prompt Attention 


Fill UUUAGGBUALAGUETOSU01 144460 G00 Goo eote ast. LU OGHNEEERUUMLA SGML ATOOAHOOUOES HUET UA AEA SEEEDUOORSELEUATUDECUsUANETNTTUunnaneTTTenA ETN 
eva 


4 


HUUUAENARE Ls iin cuU edge eeUAUA Lane uOeN EARL LAME LDOUOLENNLUUAUUBE AOU OGEOEUUUUEAAEEUUOAAG GULL UUUeN NU Tannen see Unesane Una AnneUUUEA Nene TU MANNE UUAHAnUNOUA AN AEN seta 


DEEP WELL DRILLING 
DEEP WELL PUMPS 


We do the engineering and have 

been solving water problems satisfac- 

torily for 25 years for textile mills. 
SYDNOR PUMP & WELL CO., Inc. - Richmond, Ya. 


AUGUUUATUNUUEAL NOU AANO NRL EADENU ATU Tnadeanede NNT EAEEEN ALY LIEUTENANT ETAT ATTN HCUUEATTEN GATT ETT NATTA LATTA TTT TTA ETAT TETANY TTT. 
Uniti — ranean ALN NUH ae sneer HUNAN oe tytn aunt LQUMRLLUUUALUCUU1 000300000 UALR 


BOX SHOOKS AND CRATING 
HEADING, STAVES AND WOOD TURNINGS 
LUMBER OF ALL KINDS 


J. F. HECKMAN & CO., 10 Weybosset St., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
BRANCH: 15 STATE STREET, BANGOR, ME. 
vA ved REOAnE ag aneucencartuegtveneeeeeocreengnenanaegnn eat Te woo mmm es Un MTUNeTNATUneUvavaeeee nea errsercaeaneee era re 
s+ AMAA AAA ARP ee, 


P. WALTER PAPER “SPOOL co. 


vit PAPER SPOOLS 


of All Kinds of 
Lena and Armat Sts. Germantown, Phila., Pa. 
Bell Phone Germantown 1912 


Wy 
a 
2 


| os ei naaiaaaiebaeaanil 





NATIONAL PAPER TUBE CO. 


Menulachwrers PA P ER T U B E; S 


of All Kinds of 
Lena and Armat Sts. Germantown, Phila., Pa. 
Bell Phone Germantown 1102 











MONTGOMERY & CRAWFORD 
Mill and Spartanburg, S. C. Hardware 
Electrical Pipe, Packing, Pulleys, Trucks, Pumps, etc. and 

Supplies Immediate Delivery from Our Large Stocks Machinery 








Sul 
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Interest in Paper Clothing 


Exhibit to Be Shown in Various Parts of 
the Country—Competition Not Feared 


\\ neton, D. C., Sept. 28.—Text le 
nd paper manufacturers in the United 
States are taking a more serious interest 
n the subject of German and Austrian 


saper clothing and associated paper pro- 


ucts than had been anticipated, as a 
mpetitive factor in American export 
trade 
While many stories have been written 
since the beginning of the European war 


relative to the progress which had been 
nade in Germany and Austria with the 
pulp in making wearing apparel 
and other articles, the real interest in 
paper clothing seemed to begin with a 
from the American Chamber of 
Commerce in London that one store on 
the Strand had a stock of 40,000 of 
these suits at a price of about 60c per 
suit, American money. Shortly after 
this reports were received by the Bureau 

Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, to the effect 
that German and Austrian manufac- 
turers were shipping large quantities to 
Italy, Turkey and other countries. About 
the same time, a story appeared in the 
newspapers of the country to 
that something like 300,000 
rman paper suits had been shipped to 
\rgentina. 


ise OT 


repor 


arious 


the ettect 


[he paper wearing apparel industry as 
t was known in the United States ap- 
merely aS a war emergency 
measure adopted by the Germans, with 
) particular after-the-war significance. 
\pparently no thought was given to the 
ndustry as a possible competitor with 
ap American clothing under normal 
nditions. In view of the information 
to above, as well as other in- 
rmation which is being received al- 
st daily by the Department of Com- 
ree, it seems quite evident now that 
German and Austrain manufacturers 
ntend to cover the markets of the world 
th their paper substitutes for real 
Officials in Washington do not 
lieve that this competition will ever be 
lt in the United States. The material 
sed in the German product is too coarse 
id crude to meet with favor here to 
my extent unless many refinements are 
lopted. 
If these suits are sold at all in the 
uted States their market will probably 
very limited, confined no doubt to 
cotton fields of the South and to 
mited use in other directions where the 
rougher unskilled labor element pre- 
fn s. Even then the price will 
be very low, about $1 per suit 
attract much attention. 


j 
peared 


rred 
red 


thing 





May Compete with Exports 
Sever ] 


sited the 


clothing manufacturers who 
exhibit which was held -here 
the Department of Commerce to ex- 
ine the material evidenced very little 

mn over competition after they had 
an opportunity to look at the gar- 
ts. Th opinion was 
clothing will not take hold in 
‘ountry. Its quality is not fine 


consensus of 


nough to appeal to the average Amer- 
N, even the unskilled laboring classes. 
the other hand, the American ex- 
ter of wearing apparel may exper- 
ce some trouble in foreign fields. If 
Nar 


Paper goods can be sold for 50c or 
1 foreign markets, particularly in 
tries where money is not so 
and the standards of dress not 
as in this country, exports of 
thing might be effected. It 


was because of the fear of competition 
in foreign markets that the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce col- 
lected the exhibit, which has now started 


on its way around the country. Sam- 
ples of the goods are being made avail- 


able for examination by interested 
American manufacturers so that they 
may pass personal judgment on the 


probable seriousness of the competition 
which may have to be overcome, because 
of the wide difference in price. The ex- 
hibit will be on display in the offices 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce in Baltimore; Philadelphia, 
New York, Boston, Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, St. Louis, and other large 
cities. Its arrival will be announced in 
the local press in each city, and manu- 
facturers and business men will be in- 
vited to’ visit the exhibit. 

All paper suits were shown at 15c and 
55c each, with 40 per cent paper cloth- 
ing selling at $2.65 per suit. All paper 
overcoats were shown selling at 55 
The button holes in the clothing are 
hand made and the suits were sewed and 
not pasted together as has been gener- 
ally thought by those who have not ex- 
amined the suits. 

Other Foreign Manufactures 

The Norwegians also have been ev 
dently successful with the manufacture 
of paper fabrics. The Nydalens Com- 
pany, one of Norway’s leading textile 
manufacturers, has for some time been 
experimenting with paper textiles, ac- 


55c. 


cording to a report from commercial 
agent N. L. Anderson to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The results have 


been so good the report says that its 
factory will soon produce these new 
fabrics on a large scale. They consist 
of 75 per cent paper and 25 per cent 
cotton and are said to be soft and 
warm; a little heavier than ordinary 
cotton goods, and not quite so strong 
but cheaper. They should be especially 
suited, says the report, for blouses, 
dresses, curtains, and in short as a sub 
stitute for cotton goods in general. The 
report also says that a large sail-cloth 
factory in Norway has experi 
menting with paper as a substitute, and 
has obtained some promising results. A 
report has also been received in Wash 
ington through the Bohemian press that 
experiments made with paper cloth have 
been so successful that the Hungarian 
State railways are to furnish their em- 
ployes with clothing of | 


been 


this fabric 

A report has also been received by the 
Department of Commerce from the 
American Consul General at 
Italy, telling of an elaborate exhibition 
of yarns and woven goods of paper at 
Chemnitz, 


( ¢ noa, 


Various articles 
which are now being made from paper 
in Germany were exhibited. 
The German Society of 
turers of Underwear, whi 
headquarters at Chemnitz, arranged for 
the organization during the time the ex- 
hibition remamned open of demonstrated 
lectures on the new application all these 
substitutes have found in Germany, in 
order to offer to the population pro 
ducts which are indispensable to domes 
tic economy, and which at present cat 
not be made with cotton or wool. Th 
report states that the Germany weavers, 
on account of a lack of yarns or other 
material, are found to be making in- 
creasing use of paper yarns. 
(Continued on page 185) 
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“THE DIXON 


Catalo gue of 


| LOOM PICKERS 
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A Jack-of-All-Sewing 


The Portable Dinsmore 
Rotary Sewing Machine can be 
wherever ends are to be 
whether at Printing Machines, 
Fulling Mills, Shears, Calendars, 
Gigs, Drying Machines, in Dye 
Works, Cloth etc. It 
can be easily shifted to any part 
of the mill. 


» ,C 
Rooms, 


Machine is exceptionally — efficient. 
Patented device prevents needles 
from breaking and insures stitches of 
a uniform length. Feed of cloth 


wheel is positive. 


Dinsmore Sewing Machines are used 
in practically every cotton and woolen 
mill in the country Send for Com- 


plete Catalog of All Machines 


Dinsmore Manufacturing Co. 
SALEM, MASS., U. S. A. 


A full line of Sewing Machine 


pUNTOOLNITAAOOEONOOONOOOOTIO LL 


—SPECIFY— 


The Palmer 
Improved Adjustable 
Thread Guides 


on your Spinning and 
Twisting Frames. 
* 


The I. E. Palmer Co. 


UDOSLAASA VAN AU ONAL 11001 YALA CLOTTED TTT TENT LOTTE 


Changes weight 
results, 


without stopping 


CUNAETUL ATE UDEET ATH EUETA TELAT TTR EDTA AAPA TAN ST ATO TEE 


l-oot-Power 


united, 


Supplies always on 


PATENT 
frames, 
Half turn of screw adjusts it. 


a 
| 
t 
Send for Samples to DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. 1. | 
PUSTUNST UATE AGATA ETNCAAETOTATUD NSU ATET TTL SU TTL ATTT ATEN ATTA ETDS ETET EGET TERA AAT ETHEL ETD TTT OT 





used 


hand ; 


pyneasercenrsaceaen gear etneeeereyer eae 






Hee 


Ni 






baw 


nr 


The Simplicity Assuree Easy 
Adjustment and Rigid Settii ; 


Cun Ti . J 


MT 
ADJUSTABLE LEVER 


Gives uniform weight, essential to best 
All patterns for all makes of frames. 
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SHORT AGAIN? 
PORCELAIN GUIDES ght | 
ut an end to claims for shortage, once 


ie | and for all times. Use end-stamps and 

ae prevent come-backs. Then you're pro- 
Textile Machinery _#j@ tected. 
Kaumagraph Dry Transfers affix end- 


stamps in a twinkling—and at so low a 
cost that it’s hardly worth mentioning. 









Mitchell-Bissell Co. 
251-255 Fourth Avenue, New York K aumagrap b 


(REG. ¥.$. PAT OFF) 


._- (Dry) Transfers 
“The Practical Way” 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY, Sole Manufacturers, 209 West 38th St., New York 











LANE CANVAS MILL BOXES 
AND TRUCKS 





All our Baskets made 
from Lane .Duck of our 
own weaving. 


By use of strictly long 


staple cotton and ap- . This Truck embodies all 
proved modern methods, Standard American the advantages of Lane 
unusually high _ tensile E . ro ana es) — 
strength and wearing esigne iread - guar 
qualities are obtained. tquipment Casters, which are, in 


fact, non-clogging. Fur- | 
nished in either station- 

ary or swivel frame 

style of generous diam- 

eter and tread. 


W. T. LANE & BROTHER 


Manufacturers 


Poughkeepsie, New York 
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Cotton for the electrification of the mill. The 
Troy, ALA. The Troy Cotton Mills Work is being done by J. E. Sirrine & 
has been incorporated with a capi- Co. of Greenville, S. C. 
§ $15,000 and will begin operation PHILADELPHIA, PA, Contract has 
it January, 1921. The incorporators been awarded for alterations to the 
E. F. Dunbar, president; J. L. Cope- plant of J. Culbertson & Son, Third 


and Cumberland streets, manufacturers 
of worsted These will 
about $3,000. 


CENTREVILLE, 


treasurer. The plant will be 
3.000 ring spindles. The 


“rket for shafting 


goods cost 


In order 


R. | 


tect its plant against fire, the Warwick 


to pro- 


s chinery is 
“ted for Mills here are having erected a new 
1 the auxiliary pump house and pump outside 


1 by of the mill, The pump is to be driven 
"by electricity and gives added protec- 
_ tion, in that if fire starts within the 
( ies, mill the concern has a pump in a struc- 

? DN by 24foot ttre outside that may be used. 
ia- AustTIn, TExAs. The Consolidated 
hine: ms Textile Corp. of New York has been 
riven by id ive for granted permit out of the office of the 
daily output 600 yard h. Secretary of State at Austin, Texas, to 
Los ANGELES, Cat.~—The Harbor De- do business in Texas. Ike D. White, of 
rtment, City Hall, is having plans Austin, is named as state agent for the 
epared for the erection of a cotton corporation. Application for permit 


} 


second 


| 
| 


} 


( 


tensive 


shows that this corporation has as capi- 
tal 1,000,000 shares of no par value, on 
which more than $3,000,000 been 
paid in cash. The purpose of this cor- 
poration is to acquire and operate textile 
mills of all kinds. 

Atta Vista, VA. The Alta Vista 
Cotton Mills are erecting a one-story 
addition, 30 x 55 feet, te cost $30,000. 


Wool 


Cuicaco, Itt. The Daniel Boone 
Woolen Mills Co. has awarded contract 
for the rebuilding of the portion of its 
mills recently de stroyed by fire. The 
structure will be three stories and will 
cost approximately $45,000. 

PLtymoutH, Mass. The Bradley Rug 
Co. is planning to erect a two-story mill 


impling building at 225 East Twenty- 
street, San Pedro Harbor. It 
ll be used for municipal service. 
WorcesTeR, Mass.—The Worcester 
re Fabric Co., manufacturer of cot- 

fabrics for tire service, has awarded 
iscellaneous contracts covering heat- 
ng, lighting, plumbing, etc., for the com- 
letion of its four-story mill now being 
ected on Union street. The building 
vill be 75 x 150 feet. 

Newark, N. J.—The Clark Thread 
o., Ogden and Clark Streets, plans ex- 
enlargements to its manufac- 
Contract has just been 

to the John W. Ferguson Co. of 
Paterson, N. J. for the erection of a 

w 5-story concrete spooling and finish- 

g¢ mill. Plans call for a structure of 


has 


: . building, 50x 100 fee ‘ost abot 
U-design, flat slab concrete construction, $35,000.” Ox! a ee ey 
th brick veneer. One wing is to **~’ ~ 
‘ID y 2 > er ve 
easure 228 x 62 feet and the other _ PHmApeLpHia, Pa. The Orinoka 
319 x 82 feet. A bridge 53 x 25 feet Mills, manufacturers of upholstery 


will 


il 


goods, Ruth below Somerset street, have 
awarded a contract for the installation 
of boilers and auxiliaries at Sterner 
and Jasper streets, at a cost stated to 
be $100,000. 

Woonsocket, R. I. The Alsace Wor- 
sted Co. has awarded contract for the 
erection of a two-story addition, 66x 
180 feet, to cost approximately $75,000. 

Woonsocket, R. I. The new mill in 
the process of construction for the past 
few months for the Glenbrook Worsted 
Co., a newly organized corporation in 
which the interests that own the Falls 
Yarn Mill are also associated, has just 
been completed. Last week the boiler 
was installed and several pieces of ma- 
chinery also put into place. 


connect the two wings. The build- 
ngs will be five stories high. They will 
have a total floor area of 205,000 square 
feet, and a cubic capacity of 2,900,000 
feet. All floors above the basement, 
which will be concrete, are to be con- 
tructed of wood sleepers inbedded in 

concrete. Construction is already 
under way. 

New Beprorp, Mass. The Nashawena 
\lills Co. is planning to erect a two- 
ry brick, concrete and steel addition 
its plant, 70x 150 feet, to cost about 
10,000. 


soRwoop, MASs The Holliston Mills, 
nufacturers of book cloth, are plan- 
g to erect a one and two-story addi- 
which upon completion will give 
plant about 65,000 square feet of 
litional floor space. 


Utica, N. Y. A large addition to the 
main building of the east side of the 
a Spinning Co. is nearing comple- 


e] 


*HoLyokEe, Mass.—Construction work 
is well under way on the new eight-story 
building being erected by the Farr 
Alpaca Co., manufacturer of woolen 
goods, and the company plans for early 
It will be 75 x 150 feet, of 


eccusenee. 
and ground has already been ae oe TI < 1) 

ken for the erection of an addition D™CK Construction. ee 

the west side of the plant. The new Green Co., Springfield, Mass., are gen- 

ition will be four stories high, 50x eral contractors. 

feet. The company is also planning South Barre, Mass.—The Barre 


Wool Combing Co. has awarded a con- 
tract to the H. P. Cummings Construc- 
tion Co., 14 Prospect street, Ware, 
Mass., for the construction of a new 


rect a six-story warehouse near the 
The company recently purchased 
lot of land across the street from its 
t, but no announcement has been 

le as to its use. 
uRLINGTON, N. C. The Consolidated 
lc xtile Corp., who operates the Ossipee 
Is in this city, has placed a contract 


about $50,000. 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y.—Work 


on 


















brick and steel mill, estimated to cost 


the 
latest addition to the plant of S. San- 
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A Corner in 
Our Laboratory sic csi : "a 


When Something 
Goes Wrong 
in the Dyehouse 





Tribulation for the dyer! But 
in most cases it isn’t his fault. 


7 Dyeing is a chemical operation 
—not a mechanical process. It 
therefore requires chemical 
control. 






Whenever you have any diffi- 
culty in the dyehouse, put it up 
to our chemists. They are ex- 
perts in dyestuffs. They have 
back of them the resources of a 
splendidly equipped laboratory 
that has specialized in textile 
work for many years. 


























We invite inquiries about our 
service. 












Industrial Engineering 
Corporation 


220 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON 
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Chinook Heaters 


Plexiform Fans 


Will Heat and Ventilate Your Plant 


Efficiently ata Minimum Investment 





Bayley heating and ventilating equipment 
does not consist of a mere conglomeration of 
machines and pipes, but special individually 
designed installations that fit specific require- 
ments. 


Engineers 


have made a special study of tex 
tile mill requirements and ari 
therefore in position to give you 
just the information you need to 
solve your heating, ventilating and 
drying problems. Their 
are yours for the asking 


Bayley Mfg. Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


services 
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By Unit or Battery 


= we are constantly shipping to every 
= point of the compass 


—  JOLHURST EXTRACTORS 


‘Self - Balancing,’’ ‘‘Center - Slung,”’ 
‘“*Solid Curb,’’ in standard stock sizes 
and types, or specially designed for 
particular installations. 





IANSUULSTUATUASATUTNIITNAN 


Whatever your requirements may be 
or however difhcult or exacting your 
problem, our years of Extractor spec- 
ialization place us in a position to be 
of essential service to you. 


Adaptable to a variety of industries, 
the Tolhurst Extractor is especially 
= serviceable in the Textile trade. 

Z We shall be pleased to discuss YOUR 

a problem and submit recommendations 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS 


Established 1852 TROY, NEW YORK 
New York Office: 111 Broadway 
WESTERN REP 


John S. Gage 
Hartford Bldg 
Chicago, Ill. 


CANADIAN REP. 

W. J. Westaway Co 

Main & McNab Sts 
Hamilton, Ont 

400 McGill Bldg., Montreal 


= SOUTHERN REP 

E Fred H. White 
Realty Bldg 
Charlotte, N. ¢ 


SAN FRANCISCO REP. 
B. M. Pilhashy 
Merchants’ Exchange Bldg 


San Francisco, Cal 


WN 
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As unfailing as Nature’s 


Laws— 


As long as winds blow and 
heated air rises ‘‘ GLOBE ”’ 
Ventilators will not—eannot 
fail to ventilate efficiently. 


They operate automatically, 
depending on no mechanical aid 
whatsoever. 


It is this simplicity, as well as 
their unusually rigid, durable 
construction that makes them so 
satisfactory on ANY type of 
building. 


It is their unfailing soundness 
of construction and the absence 
of all moving parts that make 
them so durable and eliminate 
all upkeep expense. 


Cost little to  install—work 
quickly and easily done by your 
local Tinsmith or Plumber. 







GLOBE VENTILATOR CO. 


Department T TROY, N. Y. 
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ECONOMY 


Operating a drying machine eight hours per day, when 
it is possible to get the same production in six hours, IS 
NOT ECONOMY. 


Operating a drying machine overtime, in order to pro- 
duce the necessary material needed for your other de- 
partments, IS NOT ECONOMY. 


= Operating a drying machine that consumes excessive 
power and steam, and that dries at a high temperature, 
IS NOT ECONOMY. 


BUT 


Operating a drying machine, fitted with the STAND- 
\RD DAMP REGULATOR and your machine ad- 
justed by us, resulting in Increased Production, Shorter 
Hours of Operation, Lower Consumption of Steam and 
Power, with a Lower Drying Temperature, THAT IS 


EC( YN MY. 


WUNNALJSGOOOUUULLAGONOOOUT TAT 


We do not build or sell dryers, we 
you already have. 


INVES TIGA TE 


IMPROVE those 


Standard Specialty Company 


Box 669 NEW LONDON, CONN. 
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Increased 
Air Capacity, 

























You can ge est esults— —_. ve | 
kely nerease vou 1ir cap ity- 
ithout increasing your anarattes 

by installing a Curtis Air Com 
pressor Curtis Compressors bear an 
envy Je reputation for high efficiency, 
dur - ilit y. simplicity, freedom from 
trouble, or break-downs Tesied in 
thousands of plants, they have proven 


their supe eriority. 


corns 


Air Compressors 






We gnued. with we ng ports of ve us pr 
porti ns Workmanship is of highest. ‘anaar 
\utomatically lubricated by a controlled splash sys 
n with regulatable sight feed for cylinder coiling 
shed with automatic unloader if desired. 8 
centtnore cooling surface than any double acting 
mp esse f the same capacity 


CURTIS PNEUMATIC MACHINERY CO. 
1630 Keilen Ave., St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 
Branch Office | 
531-M Hudson Terminal, New York 
Write for 
illustrated 
bulletin 
describing 
rious 





COOLEDGE-HYGRADE 


COH 


“Best for the Sout! ern Climate’’ 


C-H Bungalow Shingle Stains 


For Shingle roofs and 
weather-boarding 





C-H Home Paints 








For Exterior and Interior Use 


C-H Perma-White 





Interior gloss mill paint 


Let us send Booklet and Color Card 
Also names of Mills and Mill Con- 
tractors that have used our paints 


“IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS” 


Just write on your letter-head— 
““Send your Catalog’’ 


F. J. COOLEDGE AND SONS 
ATLANTA GA. SAVANNAH 


Manufacturers of paints, stains 
and varnishes 
Jobbers of window and building glass, 
and wallboard 


Sitti 
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which was 

recently, is already well under 
The mill is being constructed on 
a site in Willow street which was pur- 


ground for 
broken 


Way. 


chased in the spring. The new- building 
will be of the latest type of mill con- 
struction and will be built entirely of 
concrete with steel reinforcement. It 
will contain nearly 200,000 square feet 
of floor space and will be devoted ex- 
clusively to drum printing. This addi- 
tion will be six stories in height with 
more than 30,000 square feet of floor 
space on each floor. The building with 


equipment will it is estimated, cost about 


$200,000 and will be completed some 
time after January, 1921. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The Franklin 
Worsted Co., Inc., Mascher street near 


York street, has filed plans for the erec 
tion of a one-story brick boiler plant at 
C and Venango Streets 


Silk 


*AMSTERDAM, N. Y.—The B. G. B 


Silk Fabric Co. was chartered last week 
with a capital of $15,000. The com 
pany has purchased the Henry Mathias 
property at 286 East Main street. The 
building at present on the property will 
be entirely remodeled and will be used 
exclusively for the warping and wind- 


ing departments. Another building will 


be constructed in the rear of the pres 
ent structure which will have all the 
features of a modern and _ up-to-date 
silk mill. This building will be used by 


the new company as 
partment. | 


the weaving de 
ater, it is understood, as 
the expected expansion of the company 


occurs, other buildings will he erected 
on the ground that will go to mak« 

thoroughly up-to-date plant. It hoped 
to have the new plant ready for 
occupancy by February 1, 1921, when 


the company 


Charles C 


plans to begin operations 
Bigler, president of the com 
pany, is a well-known 


this city. John 


business man in 
Boswell and Charles 
A. Ginevan are practical silk men, Mr. 
Ginevan having been with 
Julius Kayser & Co for teen 
years, at present superin 
tendent of the 


connected 
the past fit 
being night 
weaving department of 
this concern 

Brothers 
inaugu- 


Paterson, N. J.—Harris 
Silk Co., 202 Union avenue, has 
rated construction work on its proposed 
three-story addition 
duction. Nicholas 
Eighteenth street, 
tractor. 

West New York, N. J 
man Silk Manufacturing Co 
plans for the erection of a 
house about $11,000 

Osweco, N. Y 
manufacturers of 
fabric 


for increased pro- 
Tannis, 242 East 
Paterson, 1s the con 
The 
has 
new 


Golz 
filed 
power 
to cost 
-Bachner Brothers, 
sudetex and other 
re planning 


gloves, a Lo establish a 


plant in this city. The firm was for- 
merly located this city until about a 
year ago when the business was re- 
moved to Gloversville and a new plant 
erected from funds raised by the sale of 
the concern’s stock among the business 
men of that city. Except for a few 
small machines, most of the equipment 
for the new plant has been removed 
from Gloversville to Oswego where it 
is heing temporarily stored. The com- 


pany has leased several thousand square 
feet of floor space in the Ontario In 
dustrial Building of this city and as 
soon as a few repairs have been com- 
pleted the machinery will be installed in 
these quarters. The new plant, which 
will manufacture sudetex gloves, will 

* Indicates previous mention of project 
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3600 ow 


has been 


rkers No 

orthcoming from 
the 
mean the 


employ about 
nouncement 
to whether 
plant will 


the com 


of the 


anv as opening 


Oswego 


continuance of the companys mill 
in Gloversville but it is thought, that 
the company will operate the two plants 


*NAZARETH, PA. The Indian Queen 
Silk Co., recently incorporated with a 
capital of $150,000, 
this month for the manufacture of 
gloves. The mill employs 80 
The incorporators are ee 
president; M. W. Winkler, 
Pa. The Fromberg Silk 
recently incorporated with a capital 
silk, has just 
312 Connell 


announced when 


began operations 
persons 
Schmidt, 
treasure! 


*SCRANTON, 
TUO., 
of $300,000 to manufacture 
completed its mill at 
Building, but no date is 


new 


it will begin operations. The plant will 
be equipped with 30,000 spindles 
Charles J. Fromberg is president and 
treasurer of the company 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Contract has been 


awarded for the erection of alterations 
and additions to the mill buildings of 
John & James Dobson, Inc., at Craw 
ord street and R dye avenue, at a ost 
of $43,000 
Knit 

GLOVERS\ E N. ¥ lhe new m 
being erected by Foster & Gifford at 24 


West 


present 


Eleventh avenue will, accordn 


plans, be completed about th 


second week in Octobet The new mill, 
which is. of rame construction, 

modern in every particular, being well 
lighted and laid out so as to afford the 
greatest efhciency 11 manutacturing 
The company has not been incorporated 


but will be operated under a partnet 
ship. Silk jerseys, nets, veilings, and 
chamoisette cloth will be manufactured 
and the new mill will have an equip 


looms to start, this number 

be increased as the expand 
Willard Gifford, who has been connected 
with the silk industry in this section for 
a number of and who recently was 
superinten lent of the plant of the 

Silk Mills in will 


ment of 5 


business 


years 


1 
nave 


this city general 
supervision of the plant 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. The Pearl Knit 
ting Mills have moved from 119 North 
Fourth street 1423 Vine street, wher: 
they will have larger quarters 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The Pilot Knit 
tine Mills, 824-26 Cherry street, hav« 
awarded a contract to H. J. Gordy & 
Brothers, 221 South Alden street, for 


alterations 
plant, 
bach is president 


and improvements at thi 


to cost about $4,000 H. J. Aue 
Miscellaneous 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Contract has beer 


iwarded for the erection of an addition 
to the plant of the Ontario Dyeing Co 
Ontario and Roret treets, t« ost $30 
OOO 

KCHATTANOOGA, TENN. J. T. Lupt 


and _ his 
hased the « interest in the 
Mercerizing Co., a new compan 
for the manuf 
that the 
under 
will be ready for 
next 60 davs, 


son, Carte r 


Lupton, have pur 
ontrolling 
Dixie 
organized 
varns. It 
which have 
Since April 
within the 


acture ot cotton 
is expt cted two mills 
been construction 
operations 


as most of th 


(2341) 
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NICE 


VARNISHES 
PAINTS 


This Trade Mark 
Identifies Quality 


Quality that endures quality 


that assures lasting satisfac- 
tion and adds to the prestige 
of the user. 


The enduring excellence of 


NICE 


Architectural 
and Industrial 


Paints and Varnishes 


is daily proof of careful man- 
ufacturing from highest grade 
raw materials. 


Write for prices, samples, etc., of 
7 NIG 
WHITE 

“NICE * 
W HITE—GLOoss 


MILL -FLAT 
MILL 
NEEOLYTE 
WHITE ENAMEL 
NEEOSPAR VARNISH 
Waterproof Spar 
FLoor VARNISH 
“Nice” 


and YELLOW SHIELD 


TROKAL 


House, Barn and Factory 
Paints, Stains, Varnishes 
“NICE” 


Machine and Iron Paints, 


Flat and Gloss 


Catalog L mailed on 


EUGENE E. NICE 


OFFICES AND SALES DEPT. 
968-274 S. 2nd St., Phila. 
PAINT AND COLOR WORK 
201-207 Philadelphia 


request 


Spruce St., 


machinery is installed now. Officers of 

the company are: J. Harvey Wilson, VARNISH WORKS 
president; W. B. Davis, first vice presi State and Penna R. R. 

dent; Richard Hardy, second vice presi Camden, N. J. 

dent, and T. H. McKinney secretary and € = 
treasurer alii TT 
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“We Sell Service 


Not Insurance” 


yourself from the 


It ou VOU xe TO rree 


responsibility of purchasing insurance and 
keeping track of the many policies after 
they | been purchased, let us explain 
how and why we can serve you. 

We investigate your requirements and 
choose those policies that meet them—we 


are not 


ki OU 


swayed by over-zealous agents. We 
insurance and how to select it. 


Here are a few of our clients: 


Ipswich Mills 

Lewis Mfg. Co. 

Mason Machine Wks. 

Slatersville Finishing 
Co. 


The Standish Wors- 
ted Co. 

Wamsutta Mills 

Samuel Slater & Sons 
Corp. 

Harmony Mills 


SMITH INSURANCE SERVICE, INC. 


185 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





Consulting Engineer 
~ Textile Plants Electrical and Industrial Properties 
‘ ficient organization and years of ex- 
2 perience permit preparation of valuable 
= reports embodying Economies and Im- 
5 provements 
2 in 
Plant Design 
| Purchase and Operation of Equipment 
“- 12 PEARL STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
James W. Cox, Jr. 
320 Broadway, New York City 
Textile Mills 
Power Plants 
New Processes 
Inspections and Reports 


AANA TT Wren TMT 
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W. E. S. DYER 
MILL ENGINEER and ARCHITECT 


Design, Specifications and Superintend- Reorganizations, Valuations and Re- 
ence for Textile Mills, Industrial ones — ro. we Plants 
Diente nnd Minced Strartaies. ol every description an irections tor 


: their economy of operation 
Land Title Building PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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A Better and More 
Complete Service 


Industrial Engineering as the term is generally 
understood is limited strictly to problems of 
manufacture. 


Many experts, however, have long realized the 
need for combining with this another impor- 
tant factor in the management of industrial 
enterprises—Accountancy. 


Our organization is founded on this basis. We 
are Industrial Engineers and Certified Public 
Accountants and are prepared to handle every 
phase of accounting, cost finding and efficiency 
problems. 


We would welcome the opportun- 
ity of explaining our’ service 


ELLIOTT, DAVIS & COMPANY 


Certified Public Accountants 
Industrial Engineers 


673 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


EDWARDR.BURT & COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1904 


Our experience of more than 15 years in serving many of the 
country’s leading mills puts us in a position to render valuable 
assistance to other mills who are anxious to reduce waste in tim¢ 
and materials, to better coordinate the various departments or to 
solve any other problem in Accounting, Administration 
Management. 


or 


Certified Public 


sultants, Appraisers, Industrial Engineers 


Accountants, Tax Con- 


40 Court St., Boston 9, Mass. 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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THAYER P. GATES 


Consulting Engineer and Textile Specialist 


(NNN 





Mill and Power Plant Engineering 
Operation and Management 


i 

Appraisal and Special Reports | 
Production Engineering 
Textile Engineering f 





Room 701 Grosvenor Building, Providence, R. I. 
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- THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL CO. 

G 1896 Appraisals and Valuations for 1920 : 

3 Financing, Accounting, Cost Finding, Insurance and Taxation Purposes. 3 

NEW YORK MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA } 

AND PRINCIPAL CITIES ‘ 
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TAX RETURNS Amended. 
DEPRECIATION RECORDS Revised 
(Government Regulations No. 45) 


Thomas B. Gwynne 
FACTORY ACCOUNTING 


ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS Revised 
2 Rector St. N.Y. City COST SYSTEMS Installed. 
ji ip pense 8 tyre te MAMIE NNEC 





GILBERT C. WHITE, C. E. 
An organization of Civil, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemical Engineers 
CONSULTING ENGINEER | 


Water Works, Sewerage, Power Plants, Street improvements 
DURHAM, N.C. 
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The Latest and Most 
SANITARY 
ICE COOLING TANK 
and DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


Contains about 40 feet Coil Pipe 
Constructed of Sheet and Galvanized 
Iron with Cork Insert 
Mounted on Cast Iron Pedestal 
wer equipped with Locking device and 
Rubber gasket, thus making an 
AIR-TIGHT COOLER 
Capacity, 50 Pounds of Ice 
INSURES COOL WATER ALL DAY 
Equipped with our well-known 
~ANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


Puro Sanitary Drinking 
Fountain Co. 
Haydenville 


Mass. 
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ENGINEERS 
TRANSMISSION 
PLANNING POWER 


Secure Data and Estimates 
“ MORSE” DRIVES 


SAVE Construction, Space, Light, 
Fuel. Producing More with Less 


MORSE CHAIN CO. 


ITHACA, N. Y. 
Engineering Service, Assistance, 


of 


Bulletins 
Atlanta Minneapolis 
Baltimore Montreal 
Boston New York 
Charlotte, N. ©. Philadelphia 
Chicago Pittsburgh 
Cleveland San Franciscc 
Detroit St. Louis 


Kansas City 


HOARE 


WOAH 


WET 
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RIGID CQUPLINGS 
} ited 

For Line Shafting 
Send for Bulletins 

SMITH and SERREL| 


19 Haisey Srreet 
NEWARK, N. J. 


For Dienst Cannes ted 
Machinery Shafts 


FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 
| 
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MILL NEWS—Continued 


New Incorporations 

Brooktyn, N. Y. The Nonpareil 
Knitting Mills have been incorporated 
with a capital of $25,000. The incorpor 
ators are: M. Sablosky, 443 Georgia 
avenue; Henry Fink, 2151 Pacific street ; 
Irving Blarsuck, 1586 Eastern Parkway, 
Brooklyn. 


BROOKLYN, Mm... “¥. The Lakewood 
Knitting Co. has been incorporated with 
a capital of $10,000 to manufacture knit 


goods. The incorporators are: S. Ku 
feld, 325 Wallabout avenue, M. Walko 
qitz and K. J. Seldon, Brooklyn 

New York, N. Y. The Nalpak 


Sweater Mills have been incorporated 
with a capital of $20,000 to manufacture 
all kinds of knit goods. The incorpor 


ators are: G. F. Mattuck, M. Lepkort 


and Joseph H. Kutner, 135 Broadway, 
New York. 
New York, N. Y. The Leroy Knit 


ting Mills have been incorporated with 
a capital of $10,000 to manufacture gen 
eral knit goods. The incorporators ar¢ 

Joseph Wolf, 359 South Second street, 


Maurice J. Glick and Solomon Echner, 
Brooklyn. 
Tryon, N.C. The Hammett Mills Co 


has been incorporated with a capital of 
$100,000 to manufacture cotton 
and knitted goods 

are: M. T. Hammett 
Hood of Lynn, N. C., 


of Spartanburg, S. C 


textile 
The incorporators 
of Tryon, P. N 


and J. R. Pentress 


ProvipENCE, R. I. The Manson Sher 
man Manufacturing Co. has been in 
corporated with a capital of $20,000 to 
manufacture and finish laces, braids, and 
woven products. The incorporators are: 
Charles A. Jenkinson, William Manson 
of Providence, and William T 
of Cranston. 


. Sherman 


Boston, Mass.—The American Tex 
tile Supply Co., manufacturer of textile 
machinery, has been incorporated with a 
capital of $225,000, to manufacture tex- 


tile machinery. The incorporators are 


Murdock M. Graham, Jesse D. Crook, 
Boston; and Russell S. Diaz of Arling- 
ton Heights, Mass 

New York, N. Y.—The William L. 


Barrell Co., 8 Thomas street, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $10,000, to 
manufacture textiles. The 

tors S. M. Kahn, N. B 


incorpora 
are Rodgers 


and W. L. Barrell, all of New York 
New York, N. Y.—The Giant Thread 


Mills have recently been organized by M 
Minisman, 48 Johnson street, Brooklyn 
Pa.—Th 


America has been 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Silk Co 


Cellulose 
of 


incorp¢ 
rated with a capital of $2,500,000, to 
manufacture artificial silk and_ silk 
products, etc. The local incorporators 


are George B. Smith, F. R. Hansell and 
J. Vernon Pimm, Philadelphia 


SoutH LANGHORNE, Pa.—The Bristol 
Silk and Cotton Dyeing Co., has 
organized $25,000 


been 


with a capital of 


William Rumpf heads the company 
Provipence, R. I.—The Providence 

Combing Mills, 68 Dike street have been 

organized by Edmund E. Hills, 321 Lake 


avenue, Newton Highlands, Mass.; 
Charles J. Nichols, 26 Whittemore 
street, West Roxbury and John H 


Nichols, Abbott Road, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., to be operated as a wool combing 
plant. 


Fact and Gossip 

New York, N. Y. 

Silk Co., a 

filed certificate showing that it will do 
business in New York State 


The Dupont Fiber 


Delaware corporation, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 
ting Mills 
COI poration 


iure 


The Revere Knit- 
are preparing : 
to 


of hosiery 


papers 
the 
incorporators are: 


H. 


oft in- 
engage in manufac- 
The 
James and Elsie Mair and George 


and Sadie Killian 


PHILADELPHIA, 
be made 


Pa. Application will 
for a charter of incorporation 
as the Art-Knit Hosiery Co. by Jos. P. 
Murray, Frank S. Muzzey, and F. Stan 
ley Saurman, all of whom are identified 
with the concern acting as the agent for 


the corporation. The object of the new 


company is said to be the manufacturing 
of hosie« ry, etc 

NASONVILLE, R. | The W. & K 
Manufacturing Co. mill, closed down 


tor several months, reopened this week 
\bout 400 workers 
Worsted goods are man 


are employed 


factured. 

WAXAHACHIE, TExAs. The Be 
Directors the Waxahachie Cotton 
Mills have elected ofticers 
pany as follows: T. A 


J. H 


ard o 


ot 
the com 
Ferris, president ; 


for 


Miller, vice president; W. | 
Steele, secretary and manager; R. H 
Kennedy, treasurer, and Will O. Ho 


worth, plant superintendent 


SAN FRANcIsco, Cat QO. S. Church, 


of 317 Parnassus avenue is planning to 
establish a small hosiery mill here on 
\ ; 

his own property. He will start with 1 


knitting machine, adding to this as busi 


ness increases 


PHILADELPHIA, PA Che 
Textile Co., Torresdale 
Womrath street, has filed notice of a 


change in its name to the Sackville Co 


Columbia 


street, near 


RESERVE BOARD ON COTTON 


Takes the Stand That It Will Not Assist 
Hoarding of Staple 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 17 
ernor Harding of the Federal 
Board today received a committee repr 
senting the Cotton Associa 
tion, cotton and = souther1 
from their minds 
the impression that the Federal Reserve 
System is discriminating against the cot 
ton crop. 


(aoO\ 


Reserve 


American 
plante rs 
bankers and removed 


The decline in the price of 
well to the 
has brought consternation to the 
South and it was felt by many of the 
planters that the Federal Reserve Sys 
tem failing to the pr 


4 
i 
measure of the crop 


cotton, as 1s known 


textile 
trade, 


was render er 
assistance to 


until the price 


carry 
over rises and a demand 
reappears 

The planters Washington te 
irge the consideration t 
the needs of the Governor Man 
ning of South Carolina acted as spokes 
S Wanamake . 
the American Cotton Asso 
others 


came t 
Board to give 
South 


man for the planters. J. 
president of 
and 
ernor Harding replied to the 
the bankers and 
emphasized the 


ciation also spoke. G 


statements 
of and 


Board can 


cotton 
fact that the 
party to the aining of an 
level of cotton or 
He said that it was 
of course out of the question for the 
Federal Banks to 
financing hoarders commodities. 
Harding told the planters that 
he believed that the South needs greate 
self-reliance to handle its present cotton 
situation 


growers 


not be a 
artificial 
other commodity. 


sust 


price any 


Reserve assist in 
of 


Governor 


has | 











As the main purpose in pro- 
viding houses is to hold or at- 
tract operatives to your mill, 
it is decidedly to your advan- 
tage to provide real homes. 


It costs no more, in fact, 
DIXIE HOUSES can be 
erected at a remarkably low 


cost, and can be put up about 


twice as fast as ordinary 


houses. 


At the same time, you get the 
substantial construction and 
satisfaction from DIXIE 
HOUSES that you would if 
the houses were erected by a 
local contractor, only that you 
don’t pay for the extravagant 
Most parts are cut at 
the factory. The houses are 


wastes. 


practically ready to erect. 
Very little skilied labor is 
needed. 


No waiting for mate. ials with 
DIXIE HOUSES. We can 
ship any number from 1 to 
90 from stock. 


Booklet illustrating 
designs and plans 
sent 


on request. 


Dixie HouseCo. 


Located in the Heart of 
the Cotton Mill District 


Charleston, S. C. 
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F there is to be a demand for 

a certain style of fabric the 
American Woolen Company, 
you will find, has anticipated 
that demand and is ready to 
supply the necessary material. 
We purchase our raw material 
in great volume, thereby les- 
sening the cost price. We pro- 
duce in great volume, thereby 
lessening our cost price. We 
place this combination of ad- 
vantages at the disposal of the 
various trades, who ultimately 
supply the public. 
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American Woolen Company 


Wm Wood. President. 


Selling Agency 


AUUUINUVONSVOOLL}O0UNUNLENUEETSUOAAT 


GUNMAN EMI AN 


American Woolen Company 
of New York 
18th to 19th Street on Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


Foreign Selling Agents 
American Woolen Products 
Company 
225 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
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J. P. STEVENS & CO. 
Commission Merchants 


: 23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 
5 

i NEW YORK 

: 





WINDLE, Wisteria 


To double finished fabrics longitudinally, measure 
accurately and roll upon boards, paper tubes, etc. 


J.E. Windle - Worcester, Mass. 
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W.Stursberg, Schell @ Co. 


Commission Merchants and Mercantile Bankers 
Finance Manufacturers, Selling Direct or Through Agents 


Everett Building, 45 East Seventeenth Street NEW YORK 
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DEERING, MILLIKEN & CO. 


| Dry Goods Commission Merchants | 
: NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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Dehen Allen 


25 Madison Avenue 
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5 WOOLENS WORSTEDS BROADCLOTHS 
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: W.H. DUVAL & CO. 

2 COMMERCIAL BANKING 

; FACTORS FOR MILLS AND SELLING AGENTS 

225 Fourth Avenue New York 
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HOCKANUM ASSOCIATION 


FINE WORSTEDS AND WOOLENS 
THE NEW ENGLAND COMPANY 
MINTERBURN MILLS COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


COCR LET TNE ETE LLST P 


“i SPOOLS. of 
Silk Description 

Made ees one piece, up to 6" long and 3” dia. 
=e are locate in the best 


ork onl aoie “S 
tomers. 


HOCKANUM COMPANY 
THE SPRINGVILLE MFG. CO. 


334 FOURTH AVENUE, 
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white bize® region. Our 
seem to satis - the most particular cus 
We can give any finis h de lead Estimates Sar 
on samples submitted. ~ 


E. L Tebbets Spool Company, Locke’ s Mills, Maine 


Fine Fancy Worsteds 


Salesrooms 


25 Madison Ave. New York 
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WODL GOODS MARKET 


MORE ACTIVITY IN 
DRESS GOODS TRADE 


Demand for Tricotines and _ Skirtings 
feature of Late September Offerings 
Cloaking Developments Late 
In several quarters in the dress goods 
market it was asserted that business 
uld assume a more active character 
thin a short time. Sensations in staple 
ies, opened earlier in the month at 
w prices, have almost passed into his- 
although developments in the same 
not materializing with exceptional 
pidity, and the amount of accomplish- 
ment is almost as hazy as the outcome 
is uncertain. The additional lines opened 
the latter part of last week and the 
ore part of this week have had trico- 
tine offerings as their principal feature. 
The range of prices on 11-12 oz. trico- 
tine falls apparently well within the 
leas of moderation that are character- 
tic of current operations. American 
tricotine at $2.60 a yard has been widely 
mmented upon as a good value and 
low in its way. The market as it is 
unfolding discloses other tricotine val- 
ues at $3.25 and $4 to $4.25 a yard, on 
which it is heard also that a good busi- 

ness is accumulating. 
Downward Movement Slow 

It would be attempt to 
prices in today’s market, but an 
lea of the tendency is shown when it 
s known that in a few instances cur- 
ent levels are as much as $1 a yard 
less than on merchandise bought earlier 
and in some cases still awaiting deliv- 


tors 


useless to 


gauge 


ery. These recessions do not character- 
ize dress goods as a whole, but more 
truly those known to the trade as cor- 
poration lines, marked by a special com- 
situation. Other developments 
tending to unsettle the market seem to 
have no end in the view of those who 
deplore the conditions that cause buy- 
ers to hesitate to operate. While many 
recognize that the most of these repres- 
sive features are matters of credit and 
retail distribution, many sellers find they 
must meet arguments that are usually 
f vithout their proper sphere. 


Cloakings Held Back 


The situation in 


petitive 


cloakings is with- 
a parallel. Little or no business is 
ng placed. Of course a portion of 
the trade enjoys a fairly stable call. 
From the yardage point of view, velours 
take precedence, and broadcloths of spe- 

| colors and designs are by no means 
passed by. Wool velours are apt to 
make a success, from the yardage point 
f view, in plain, or in striped and 
1 effects for suits and coats. Home- 
spuns and burella cloth are pointed to 


he 


] 
1 


t 
) 
I 


a popularity of their own. Although 
th weaves have been run practically 
into the ground in the last five years, 
these types of materials are still able 
to hold their own in a fair field \s 


the field is, however, rather battered 


inl broken by abnormal price and 
‘redit disadvantages, the success of such 
labrics cannot be estimated with any 
e of certainty. 
Cutters Fairly Active 


cutting trade in dress goods is 
much more than in 
ear and there is a feeling in the trade 
lateness and irrgular openings 
mark the spring 1921 season as another 


te of abnormal features. At the same 


active men’s 


time the feeling is that an eminently 
more satisfactory business is coming 
forward than factors generally had rea- 
son to anticipate. Much 
in this division of the market when 
other branches are dormant. It is held 
to be significant in well-informed quar- 
ters that distribution of fine 
being accomplished without undue osten- 
tation. Because plaid and stripe skirt- 
ings are the sensation of the hour, a 
large yardage in them is assured. They 
are already well ordered ahead and the 
new designs that are coming out con- 
stantly tends on the open market largely 
to push cloakings into the background 
for the time being. That no important 
showings, with the exception of Ameri 
can departments, of spring 1921 cloak- 
ings had been made up to this week was 
almost lost sight of, and leads to more 
or Jess conjecture as to whether the 


can be done 


goods is 


omission will be continued until mid 
November. 
Dréss Goods Trade Notes 
The cutting trade appears to be tak 


ing an unusual interest in lightweight 
tricotines at prices ranging from $2.60 
to $4.25. 
Lateness 
believed to 
ments in 


and irregular openings are 
be holding back develop 
strictly coat and 
Selling agents, however, seem to 


suit lines 
feel 
that the supplying of this business is o1 
a satisfactory far little af 
fected by price readjustments that have 
played havoc elsewhere 

United States Worsted Co. are show 
ing 934 range tricotine for spring sea 
son 1921 at $4 regular a yard. 

F. A. Bochmann & Co. are showing 
skirting lines in puplins, serges and saun 
from 15 to 20 
cent. lower than previous list 

J. K. & L. S. Weiner Co. are showing 


11 oz. tricotine at $3.25 per yard 


tooting so 


weaves at prices per 
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No Confidence in the Spurt in Raw Ma- 
terial—- Tops Rather Easier 
dling Exports to U.S. A. 


Dwin- 


(From our Regular Correspondent). 
Eng., The 
have firmly 
for good greasy merino wools, but buy 
ers who have returned to Bradford find 
a distinctly different tone. The ad- 
vances in raw be made 


BRADFORD, September 7 


London sales closed very 


material cannot 


at this center, and as a matter of fact 
topmakers cannot see a profit on the 
present basis out of London wool 


Since last writing business has becom 
quiet again. Most of the buying which 
has taken place has been on the part of 
spinners and manufacturers, and a good 
deal of it reached topmakers 


for the simple reason that stocks or old 


has not 


contracts not yet expired have beet 


sulficient to meet requirements 
holding out, but 


thers who want business and 


»>ome topmakers are 


there are 
who ar¢ prepared to take concessions on 


quoted rates. Consequently, although 


it is difficult to alter average prices, 


merinos are certainly a_ shade easier. 


similat 
position, and though fine crossbred wools 


Fine crossbreds are in a very 


eased a little towards the end of the 
sales, they are still above Bradford 
Medium and course crossbreds_ are 
steady. There has been an improve 
ment in trade on Continental account, 
but it has been insufficient to stimulate 
values, in view of the heavy stocks 
still to be negotiated and the competi- 


tion from cheap South American wools. 

Another factor which has influenced 
the market is the obvious intention of 
the Government to exploit the improve 
ment to the 
the improved 


uttermost In view of 


demand for combing 


wools, they are offering over 90,000 


bales of this class of wool alone at the 
next series—that is, nearly fifty per cent 
more than the total amount of wool 


sold at the series just concluded 

It is expected that the increased offer 
ings now announced will go far towards 
all the and 
that consequently the advance which has 


meeting needs of the trade, 


just taken place will not be retained 
The crux of the’ situation that, in 
default of a really emphatic improve 
ment in trade in finished goods, the 
trade has no confidence in any basis 
until the world’s demand has_ been 


offerings in 
policy of 


tested by 
Until 
buy 
gent needs of machinery. 

Quite a respectable turnover has taken 
place in 


thoroughly 
Australia 
users 18 to 


Tree 
then the 
only for the 


most 


ur- 


varns. The slump in the value 
has stopped, 


good deal of business has been transact- 


of botany and a 


yarns 


ed in low single varns for German ac 


count. Many of these orders, however, 


have been absorbed by merchants’ 
stocks, and have not reached spinners 
Sufficient orders have percolated 
through, however, to make spinners 
abandon nominal quotations and come 


down to bed rock prices. Consequently 


the somewhat anomalous position pre 
vails that increased business has led to 
lower prices. Twofold 60s botany yarns 


are now quoted around 15s Od, 2/48s 
at 12s 6d, and 2/40s (64s tops) 
Od. Twofold 32s worsted 
Od. For the 

time being a basis has been arrived at, 
and remembered that 2/60s 
botany reached 25s 6d at the top o} the 
rise, it will be seen that the reduction is 
Spinners have still a margin 


substantial 
present prices, there 
than 


botany 
at: ds 
medium are now at 7s 


when it is 


even on and art 


favorably _ situated 


The 
1 much better 


page 


fore more 
goods 


with- 


merino topmakers 


piece 


section shows tone, 


ntinued on 183) 


BRADFORD CABLE 


Bradford, Eng.. Sept. 28 (Special Cable to TEXTILE WORLD). 
market quiet and flat pending opening 


Bradford 


of Australian sales. Topmakers pre- 


pared to make concessions if business is offered; 70s are quoted at 102d., 
super 60s at 84d.. 58s at 70d. 50s at 49d., carded 46s at 30d., low crossberds 


are relatively 4d. below London parity. 


tions irregular. London sales 


Antwerp sales on Sept. 23, 


curtailed 
12.400 bales were offered, 6.800 bales so!d. 


Business in yarn is slack and quota- 


one week and finish Oct. 1. At 


Greasy 


merinos were par to 5 per cent. easier, good scoureds unchanged as compared 


with sales on Sept. 9. 





CLEAR FINISH GOODS 
SWEEP MEN'S WEAR 
Developments Feir ie Particular Lines of 
Suitings of This Class Dyes 


Also in 


irsted division « mens wear 


Piece 
Demand 

In the we 
developments indicate that clear finish 
making tor a slight 


worst ds a&l 


ship in the spring, 1921, season so tat 


as it has gone The distance is not far 
nor can it be said that orders are phi 
nomenal. Of course there are conflict 
ing reports as to the extent of produc 
tion that may be expected and earl) 


rumors that mills are sold up, or nearly 


so, are taken with many reservations as 
long as the situation continues hazy and 
uncertain It is significant, however, 
that selling agents have more enthusiasm 
for what has been done in clear finish 
worsteds than for possibly any other 


fabric in demand for spring 
\round $4.50 a yard, 11 
this seem to le 


dyes un 


distinctive 

1921 suitings 
oO fabrics of nature 
especially attractive In 
finished 


piece 
) 


worsteds around $3.25 also 


making distinctive headway 
apathe tic 


wool 


seem to be 


in a generally and hesitant 


market In the goods division 


numbers of selling agents expect it may 


be late—very late, in November befor« 
the peak of trade in spring, 1921, fabric 
may be reached. Consequently, wait 
ing for buvers to operate more freely 
makes woolen lines comparatively as 


dull as evel 
Better Tone in Operations 
hand the 


1921, seas men’s weal 
\s between 


developments ol} 


holds in success O 


Who 
the spring, 
s very much of a question 
and seller the 


the past ten days are by no means con 


uyer 


clusive Doubts have not been entirely 


dissipated, although operations seem to 


have taken on a larger, bolder aspect 
and a number of lines are now believed 
to be selling up rapidly \s re flecte d 


in these columns, previously, lackadaisi 
cal demand seems to have wrought more 


than mere matters of a tew 


Pr ce 


uncertainty 


nts’ difference in price per yard 


talks in season and out of season, as a 


That a regular din ts in 
the ré 


rule 
also, at this time, 


progress, 


is no use deny 


ing. The way the downward movement 
is being featured to the public is one 
thing, the way it has been going, ¢ 

ering a period of several months, 


through the worst crush of cancellations 


known in men’s wear textiles, 1s 


CVvel 

another The clatter of falling prices, 
to sellers of a more easterly origin, 
makes a sound described by one of them 


trickle of 
spilled on a 


as resembling “the 
baked 
\mongst 
is a reluctance to accept the hard-baked 


New York 
beans tin platte: # 


conservatives, however, there 


theo and it is certain a number 
changes on lists are of a pulpy order 
that simply make a_ noiseless squash 
when they drop on the platter. An ars 
ment flourishes to the effect that 1t wer 
better to make the concession all at once. 
than to string it out revisions mad 
trom time to time 
Bridging Production Gap 

The wide gap in_ time between the 
clothier’s period of activity and the 
manufacturer's must be bridged some 


how, and it is for the present almost 
entirely a mental operation. The seller, 
in the thick of pessimism and pressure 
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“Rubber Covered Rolls” 


When you compare roll prices—remember that 
“CHEAP” 
different things. 


Our rolls represent the UTMOST in economical 
service BECAUSE—We Never undertake to fur- 
nish rolls unless we know for what purpose. 

We then GUARANTEE them and live up to 


this guarantee. 


Dept. A 
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Roller Economy 
A.W.Co.—Service — 
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We Furnish RUBBER ROLLS for All Purposes. 
Put Your ROLL Problems Up to Us. 


FOR 25 YEARS SPECIALISTS IN RUBBER ROLLS 
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The American Wringer Co. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
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H. NEWTON MARSHALL COMPANY 


takings and successful achievements. 
twenty years of mill and factory painting are at your service. 
Will you allow us to give you for a minimum cost, a maximum 
of returns? 


teriors to a science. 
of painting equipment that it can be erected quickly ; the paint- 
ing is carried on in a manner not to interfere with the running 
of machinery or the work of the operatives; and the whole 
work is so handled that it does not expose to injury the goods 
in process of manufacture. 


lages is one of considerable importance, and one which can be 
most economically handled at the same time and under one 
contract. We have handled several mill communities in this = 
way, securing in 
factory. 


Northern Office 


522 Harrison Avenue 
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PAINTING CONTRACTORS 


A painting organization with a long record of large under- 
The benefits of our 


Our belief is that we have reduced the painting of mill in- 
We have so standardized the handling 


In connection with painting, the item of repairs to mill vil- 


mm 
nnn 


all cases, results that have been most satis- 


Plants now being done or recently completed 


Bellwill Mills. .. Wilmington, N. C. 
WAROG DENIES x cisco sce nexn Camden, S. C. 
Winnsboro Mills..........Winnsboro, S. C. 
Pacific Mills...............Columbia, S. C 
Hogansville Mills......... Hogansville, Ga 
Dunson Mills...... ..La Grange, Ga. 
International Cotton Mills..La Grange. Ga. 
Indian Head Mills Ala 


To any of the above we refer you 


Cordova, 


Southern Office 
Trust Co. of Georgia Bldg. 


Boston, Mass. Atlanta, Georgia 
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Troubled with 
“Kinky Filling?” 


* Kinky Filling” is an indication of antiquated methods. 
The progressive millman no longer tolerates them. 
This is evidenced by the number of cotton, worsted and 
woolen mills now operating our 


Yarn Conditioning Machine 


None of the uncertainties of the old-fashioned systems 
are experienced in these mills. Instead of days, the 
yarn is thoroughly and uniformly conditioned in “60 


seconds,” and the yarn is all the better for it—has a 
softer feel. 


The full facts will convince you of the practicability of 
this machine. Drop us a line. 


C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp., Graniteville, Mass. 





Tentering and Drying Machines 





for Woolens 


Worsteds 
Felts 


Cloth Washers, Fulling Mills 
Crabbing Machines 








D. R. KENYON & SON 
RARITAN, N. J. 


NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE 


PETER JOHNSON 
BOX 677, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





October 2, 1920 
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: Fancy Piece dyed fabrics for Ladies 


Knitting. 


October 2, 1920 


e 
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Manufacturers of Plain and Fancy 
Serges, Skein Dyes, Vigoureux and 
and Gentlemen’s wear. Unifor 
cloths a specialty. 


m 
Also Worsted Yarns for Weaving and 


LOOK AT THE CLOTH 
Cleveland Worsted Mills Company 


Spinners, Weavers, Dyers 
GEO. H. HODGSON 
(Vice-President and General Manager) 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. 8S. A. 
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CORONET 
FANCY 


WORSTEDS 


AND 
PIECE DYES 


MILLS, AT 
MAPLEVILLE, R. I. 





New York Office and Salesrooms 
45 E. 17th St., N. Y. 
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Duan Worsted Mills. 


WOONSOCKET R. L. 
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Piece Dyes 


BATTEY, TRULL & CO. 
Selling Agents 
New oe oer -_ rane Ave, = 
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NEW BURLAP 


IN ALL WEIGHTS AND 
WIDTHS 


One Bale and Up 


Please send your inquiries to 


W. T. Hardwick 


113 Worth St. 
New York 


nua 


Telephone 
Franklin 1760 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


Wool Goods Markets—Contd. 


to make lower levels all the time 
be convincing in presenting 
ers the necessity of 


must 
to his buy- 
showing cut fresh 
goods six months hence. The problem 
is made no easier by the fugitive at- 
tempt made within the past eighteen 
months to compromise on the distribu- 
tion of medium weight suitings, 
stance, to do 
heavyweight and as lightweight 
How much of the confusion of 
present may be due to that unf« 
effort to bridge a chasm of 

duction, it is hard to tell. But 
disputable that the effects of 
tion and growth of that practice are 
hanging on to the skirts of the present 
situation. It helps to keep down the 
clothier’s call for spring 1921 fabrics 
One who has given this matter consider- 
ation says this comes 


for in 
service alternately as 
apparel 
the 
rtunate 
inderpro- 
it is in 


the incep- 


about in 
For instance, 
the West who would be 
swamped even at this day, if they take 
in the goods they did not get when they 
wanted them, owing to railroad conges 


two or 
more ways. clothiers are 
cited in 


tion. Such factors have stocks « ré 
serve (and in some instances, delaved 
reserve) goods. Their call now is only 
for novelties and special designs that 
will brighten up the line. And, on the 


other hand, the clothier is no more abl 
to estimate how consumers will re 
spond, after the present pe.iod of un 
certainty is passed, than ar¢ 
agents who attempt to take that 
in hand. 

Men’s Wear Trade Notes 

Sanford & Russell are showing ranges 
of fancy worsteds for spring, 1921, at 
$3.60 to $5.75 per yard. 

Henry W. T. Mali & Co. are show 
ing 11 and 12 oz. serge and fancy 
worsted lines at $3.75 to $5.50, piece 
dyes $4 and $4.12%, clear and unfin- 


ished worsteds $4.25 to $4.50. 
Nixon, Walker & Tracy are 
fancy worsteds at $3.60 to 
per yard. 
H. & W. H. Lewis report clear finish 
and piece dye worsteds selling well 
Campbell & Mackey named new prices 
this week on Stanley Woolen Co. 
meres, reducing 
and 15 cents a yard. 
Montrose Worsted Co. ar« 
lines for the spring season, 
$3.75 to $4.55 net per yard 
Clear finish worsteds are not making 
exactly a runaway of the light 
market, but the extent of operations in 
them indicates where demands are lead 
ing. 
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$5.75 regular 


CaSSi- 


opening prices 10, 121%4 


showing 


1921, at 


buying 


Strong buying is still remarked as 
absent, market operations on the whole 
continuing dull, and though prices 


weaken, purchasing seems much lighter 
than is desirable to 
pacity output 


insure mills a ca- 


Bradford Market 


(Continued from page 181) 
out anything tangible in the way of in- 
creased business; but of course as old 


contracts are completed the 


for cheaper goods. The conviction is 
gaining ground that the market will not 
find a salvation until cheaper wool has 
also led to cheaper finished goods 


paved the 
demand which 


ards the broadened 
must necessarily ensue. 


way tow 

The exports from the 
trict to the United 
dwindle. 


states continue to 


way is pa\ ed f 
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DOBBINS | 


SOAP MFG. 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


For Over Half a Century Makers of High Grade Soaps and 
Scouring Materials for Textile Manufacturers 
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HIGHEST QUALITY LONGEST WEARING 


“AMTEX” TAPES “AMTEX” BANDS 


SPINNING AND TWISTING TAPES, DOUBLE LOOP BANDS 


MADE AND SOLD BY 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc. 


GERMANTOWN PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MAIN OFFICE AND MILL 
BELFIELD AVE. & WISTER ST. 


TREASURER’S OFFICE 
23 SOUTH SECOND STREET 
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NORTH CHELMSFORD MACHINE AND SUPPLY CO. 


NORTH CHELMSFORD, MASS. 
H. STANLEY CRYSLER, President and Manager 


Successors to Silver & Gay Co., Hstablished 1832, 
and North Chelmsford Supply Co., Hstablished 1897. 


BALL WINDERS FOR ALL KINDS OF BALLS 


Brushes (Dabbing) Roll Covers, Worsted and Jute 
(Worsted Comb) Fallers for Worsted Silk and Jute 


CARD WINDING MACHINES 
Special Machinery from Drawings or Patterns 


Aprons 





Twenty ‘eens Sinanteevestan Cloth Deine 


THE CHAFFEE~ PATENT CLOTH BOARD 


They Save Their Cost in ro Clean, LIGHT and Strong 
Made of Pa- a —s 


perand Wood | BOX 
Need no [5335 SHOOKS 

covers Bes and 
Will not Split | #2° CLOTH 
or Warp; not |* ay. BOARDS 





liabletobreak 


i'd by CHAFFEE BROTHERS £0., Oxford, Mass. 


THE MASTER CLOTH REEL 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


4 SAVES TIME AND MONEY 


LIGHT AND STRONG 
PROMPT DELIVERIES 


Gallaudet Aircraft 
Corp’n. 


PACTO RIES x. ¥ FFICE 


25 W. 43d St. 
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You Getting 
Your Share? 


The Productimeter 


ERE’S a little peace 
maker that never 

gets discouraged, never 
lags nor tires. It makes 
it possible for capital and 
labor each to be sure he 1s 
getting his rightful share. 


Used on almost any op 
eration, it removes the 
monotony, brightens and 
lightens the day’s work, 
resulting in a net increase 
in production, with con- 
sequent profit to both em 
plover and workman. 


30 Days on Trial 

We'll gladly let 
use one for a month. If 
you don’t find it brings 
about better conditions, 
send it back in good or 
der and we ll canc el the 


you 


charge 
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Durant Mfg. Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


PICKER 
STICKS 


SECOND GROWTH 
HICKORY 


Binders 
Loom Lays 
Lug Straps 
Jack Sticks 
Pick Levers 
Sweep Sticks 
Parallel Blocks 
Draper Cloth Blocks 
Scavenger Polls 
Treadle Blocks 
Warp Rollers 
Pitman Arms 
Race Plates 
Lease Rods | 
Reed Caps | 
Skewers 
All products fully guaranteed 


THE CLAY MFG. CO., INC. 


Maiden North Carolina 
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The Near-at-hand 
Battle of Costs 


When you manufacture to a reduced selling price the 
vital problem is costs, and how to reduce them by 
constructive handling of the main cost LABOR 


By following closely the production of each opera- 
tive, setting standards or tasks, checking-up with 


COUNTERS 


you can reduce production-costs and save profits from 
shrinkage with the selling price. 


The Set-Back 


Yardage 
Counter at left measures 
the yardage of output of 
finishing and other ma- 
makeshift 


devices or expensive measur- 


chinery, where 
ing instruments have been 
used.5- |. The™ straight-face 
friction’ wheel 15 


circumference is geared so 


yard in 


it measures in units of one 
yard. The counter reads 
in plain figures, and can be 
set back to zero from any 


figure by turning knob once 





} 
round. 


The new large model of Loom Counter and Hank Counter is also 
shown in the Veeder textile counter booklet——besides Braider Count- 
ers, Lineal Measuring Counters and others. Copy free to mill men. 


The Veeder Mfg. Co., 


36 Sargeant St. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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SINGLE LIFT JACQUARD with 
INDEPENDENT CYLINDER MOTION 


“JACQUARDS” ai trees 


HARNESS BUILDING 
THOMAS HALTON’S SONS 


Allegheny Avenue and C Street, Philadelphia 
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The Universal 
Counter Invites 
Competition 


The Precision Machine Company 
in placing before the intelligent 
users of Counters, ask but one 
thing from the trade, and that is, 
GIVE US A TRIAL—compars 
us with the Counter you now use, 
test us as to the points where 
others have failed. 


If you havé been disappointed in 
any Counter that you have tried 
heretofore in any particular, we 
kindly ask you to give us a trial. 
We guarantee to satisfy. This is 
our message to the wise. 


This Counter is guaranteed as to 
the following features: 


1. It removes all errors in 


counting; it counts’ every time 
and cannot count more than 
operation 
wheels absolutely locked except 
vhen counting 

2. It is built to last, steel heat 
treated and hardened. All wheels 


stroke 
unter Or as a revolution-counter 


The Precision Machine Company, 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, manu- 
factures Universal Counters for 
the universal trade and guaran- 
tees satisfaction. You are to be 
the judge. 

PRECISION MACHINE 

COMPANY 


115 Chestnut Street 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 










For Multiple Stitching 


Built for all purposes where a number 
With 
either form of stitch, single thread chain, 
double thread chain, or lock stitch, 
sewing material from 1-16 inch thick, 
up to I inch thick, and up to 120 inch 
wide. Furnished with any desired num- 
ber of needles, spacing to suit require 
We also build Paper Slitting 
special ma 


of rows of stitching are required. 


ments, 
Machines and design 
chinery. 








L. F. FALES, Walpole, Mass., U.S. A. 
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INTEREST IN PAPER CLOTHING 


(Continued from page 173) 


nteresting to note that yarn and 

twine made from paper is of some an- 

The Japanese apparently were 

t to use it. A number of patents 

een granted in different parts of 

rld tor spinning paper into yarn, 

industry made no real headway 

me time after it became apparent 

;ermany during the world war 

not import the usual amount of 

tex raw stuffs, such as cotton, wool, 
nd flax 

| in 1914 the subject began to be 

ly agitated in 

vf the 


and 
existing textile mills were 
so that they could use paper as 
material 


Germany, 


This paper was manu- 
| from wood in Germany, but the 
iper was imported from Sweden. 
14, according to reports received 

el ermany adopted 25,000 or 30,000 

spindles for spinning paper of 


paper and paper pulp 


The work had 


really not reached the commercial stage, 


except for a few specialties, when the 
armistice was signed. No one in Scan 
dinavia, one of the reports to the De 
partment of Commerce says, seriously 


thinks of ordering cloths made of paper, 
now that commerce is again opéh and 
cotton, woolen, linen and silk goods can 
be imported in abundance 


Method of Spinning Paper 


One of the reports which has been r« 
ceived recently by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic 
American 


Commerce, from the 
Commercial Attache at Co 
penhagen, Denmark, has the following 
to say, relative to the process of manu- 


facturing these paper textiles: 
“There are several different methods 
of spinning paper, the most common 


being to cut the paper into narrow strips 


WORLD 


We control our 





“ } } “14t 
and Nere cut 
and s . os 
grown cypress 
After being 


Neponset Fact 


large quantities 


i 


Stearns Tanks are 


jualities 
in any siz 


own cypress 
th 
earns Tanks. We use only full 


nd long life. 
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‘Tanks From Our 
Own Forests 


swamps in [lorida 


lumber in proper thickness 


the lumber is shipped to our 
ry for thorough seasoning 
are constantly held in ck 


oted for their general good 
We can furnish them 
Prompt Shipment 


™ ™ ™~ ~ 
kinds. These mills turned out and twist these strips on spindles ar THE A. i STEARNS LUMBER CO. 
irn at the rate of 130,000 to 180,- ranged for the purpose. This process Established 1819 
\) per day. The industry grew is quite simple, not requiring anything 200 Taylor Street, Neponset, Boston, Mass. 
dly, until in 1917 there are said like as many preparation machines as 
been something like 900,000 for the manufacture of cotton or other 
s on this work turning out over usual textiles. The cost of manuffctur- 10 vivid TELNAES Mtg 
100,000 Ibs. per day, at the rate of 3 ing is thus less than for the other tex : E 
s. per spindle per day, which is some- tile materials, both because of having to ; z 
pe like five or six times as much as use fewer machines and because of 3 = 
ton varn of the same counts. turning out a larger amount of yarn per = RF RD FILTERS 
\ll textile raw materials and manu- unit spindle. Also, the cost of the raw 3 
. as is well known, became material itself is considerably less than E lls lta d 5 : 
in Scandinavia during the war any other material known, especially specially designed to meet the requirements 
per began to make some head- where it is considered that there is an of the TEXTILE TRADE 
specially in Sweden, where there cxtremely low per cent of waste in spin 
ibundance of the best kind of ning paper.” 


HUNGERFORD & TERRY, Inc. 


Engineers and Manufacturers of Water Filters 


Pennsylvania Bldg. PHILADELPHIA, PA. : 
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EK. S. DRAPER 


CHARLOTTE NORTH CAROLINA 





LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
AND CITY PLANNER 


LUT 
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MILL VILLAGE DEVELOPMENT 
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into GOOD WORKMEN 


Linn 


‘“‘FLOATERS”’ 


BUILD PROPER HOMES 


and 


INCREASE PRODUCTION 


We build Industrial Houses at a minimum cost because of our 
economic facilities and efficient organization 


WALTER H. HAKER 


LUA Wi 





Change 


293 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 
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MEDART Steel Lockers| 


Manufactured by 





FRED MEDART MFG. CO., Potomac and De Kalb Sts., St. Louis, Mo 


Send for Catalog A-6 


Paper Suits as Seen in Washington 
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Hamilton, Ont. 
Main and McNab Streets 








366 Broadway 
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of All Manutacturers 


is to produce 
Better Merchandise 


Transferred Hose 


and 


alt Hose 


made on our 


Model B 


with a new type sinker 
will be free from lines 


Established 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 


New York 


Charlotte 


1006 Realty Building 
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HOSIERY MARKET 
WITHOUT A BASIS 


No Stability to Prices and Little Hope 
jor Improvement in Near Future— 
Silk Reductions Heavy 

appreciable change is apparent in 
hosiery market, and the more frank 
he selling agents are not particu- 
hopeful in their predictions for the 
mmediate future. The real trouble so 
is the curtailing of business is con- 
ed is that there is too much unset- 
tledness in prices, for many buyers are 
becoming confused over the multiplicity 
uotations and as a result are refus- 

ine to operate at all. 


An Individual Market 


\ condition has developed in the mar- 
ket that really characterizes the mar- 
ket as an individual one. That is, manu- 
facturers in most instances are now con- 
ducting business on a basis that is best 
suited to their individual requirements. 
Where a mill is in fair condition and 
does not fear the results of a serious 
curtailment, if not a complete shutdown, 

es are being maintained with a fair 
legree of stability, but in most instances 
manufacturers have adopted the policy 

sushing for business and where there 
s an opportunity to secure an order the 
price has become secondary to the ability 
the contract. Several of the 
est factors in the trade have been 
icing prices, and their cuts have been 
from small. 

From a market standpoint it is prac- 
tically impossible to quote prices for on 
lar descriptions of hosiery there are 
almost as many different prices as there 
are different selling agencies. Not only 
have profits been reduced to the nar- 
rowest of minimums, but in not a few 
actual merchandising losses 
ire being taken on newly booked busi- 
and in other instances manufac- 
turers are selling their production at 

ial cost prices 


lose 


f 


nstances 


ness, 


Buyers Operating Cautiously 


\s a result of the latest developments 
n the market the average buyer has 
become ultra conservative in his opera- 
ons and is not placing business unless 
sure he is getting the best bargains 
nable. The few buyers who are in 
the market are spending most of their 
time in shopping and few if any orders 
placed until the buyer has been in 
touch with practically all of the sellers. 
\s can easily be realized, the lot of the 
is not an easy one and he is rather 
loubtful of the wisdom of placing busi- 
in such an unsettled market. 
How much longer the present situa- 
is to exist is a problem quite be- 
solution at this time. It is not 
likely, however, that it will extend over 
rotracted period. At the present 
me the intention of most knitters who 
ire reducing prices is to secure enough 
ess to assure the operation of their 
m for the next few months and to 
kee) their organizations intact, and it is 
k when a sufficient amount of busi- 
is taken to fulfill these desires that 
lays of erratic quotations will come 
end. The start of price cutting 
ie cotton end was the result of a 
le to keep plants running, but it was 
not thought at the time that the break 
\ 1 be as radical as has developed. 
However, the market has gotten out of 


the hands of the seller and there seems 
little to do ‘but accept the situation as it 
is and wait for an improvement. Sta 
tistically there is little reason for pres 
ent low prices, for if there has 
any decline in production costs it has 


been 


not been sufficient to warrant present 
selling levels. 
The silk end remains the most dis- 


turbed part of the market and there ap- 
pears to be little hope for an improve- 
ment in such lines for the next month 
or two. Silks of all descriptions are 
quoted at almost any price and the mar- 
ket is full of reports and rumors as to 
the action of various manufacturers 
In a few instances it is known that cur- 
rent levels are not half of the figures 
at which recent deliveries made 
on full fashioned, and an instance is 
cited where a mill is now quoting $12.50 
on a full fashioned against a selling 
price of a few months ago of $27.50. 


were 





Hosiery Trade Notes 

One of the South’s most prominent 
hosiery manufacturers expressed the be- 
lief that hosiery prices have touched the 
bottom, and that quotations on lines for 
the spring will be at higher levels. 

He points to the fact that present ex- 
tremely low prices are made only on 
goods for immediate delivery, in in- 
stances where mills are eager to get 
rid of distressed lots, and that no prices 
are being named for future deliveries. 

Heavy losses are being taken by most 
of the mills at current levels, but even 
at the extreme reductions they are find 
ing it difficult if not impossible to in- 
terest jobbers in adding to present hold- 
ings. It is well known, however, that 
in a few instances mills are confining 
the heavy reductions to the buyers who 
have high-priced merchandise for the 
purpose of allowing the latter to aver- 
age down their costs. 

According to reliable information, 
jobbers in this city received during the 
latter part of last week and the first 
of this week the heaviest cancellations 
in several months. In a few instances 
it is known that entire bills due for de- 
livery the first of October were can- 
celled. Under such conditions it is 
rather hopeless to expect new business 
in the primary market. 


SWEATERS AT ST ANDSTILL 


Market Sharing General Uncertainty of 
Knit Goods Lines 


With jobbers more inclined to evade 
present obligations than to take on addi- 
tional merchandise, the sweater market 
is at a virtual standstill. Activity is 
confined almost wholly to the comple- 
tion of hand, and every 
effort is being directed to the fulfilling 
of every contractual stipulation that 
buyers may have no opportunity to can- 
cel previously placed business 

Realizing the present state of the 
market, selling agents are not attempt- 
ing to force business, and it seems likely 
that the market will remain in an ex- 
tremely dull condition for the next sev- 


business in 


eral weeks. Buyers are possessed of 
the belief that they will be able to 
operate later on at materially lower 


levels, and are not likely to show much 
interest until they can secure lower 
prices or be convinced that there will 
be no declines. 


MORE BALBRIGGANS 
OPENED FOR SPRING 


Trading Remains Near to Standstil! De- 


spite Additional Openings — New 
Prices Allow No Profit 
Despite the fact that there have been 
additional openings of underwear lines 


for the spring of next vear no stimulus 
has been given to trading, and the mar 


ket is as near a standstill as it has 
been during the last several weeks 
Since last week's report, three mor 
lines have been opened, one of which 
has been withdrawn because of lack of 
buying interest. Only one of the sell 
ing agents concerned reports the actual 
taking of business, and the amount 
booked was disappointingly small. In 


view of the fact that the two lines now 
open are at levels that mean no profit to 
the manufacturer, the trade as a whole 
is more at sea than it has been, 


and 1t 1s 
} 
i 


likely that the several weeks wil 
+} 


see the majority of 
turers playing a 


next 
underwear manufac 
Waiting game and re 
fusing to show their lines until there are 
positive assurances that jobbers at least 
intend to buy. 

Last week 
in the market 
for the coming spring season; at least, 
it was believed that this was the pur 
pose of their visit to the city 
they left at the latter part of the week 
and it is well known that they had done 
little or nothing in the way of plae 
ing orders. This week there were no 
buyers around, and the house reporting 


] 


there were a few buyers 


looking for merchandis« 


However, 


the taking of business was frank to say 
that it had been received from their road 
men 

Balbriggans at Low Levels 


spring in two 
piece suits are now available in the mar- 
ket at $4 for the short 


Balbriggan for next 


sleeve garment 


and $4.12%4 for the long sleeve, while 
union suits of the same material are 
quoted at $7.25 At the latter figure 
the suit is the most attractive, for it 


retail at $1 a_ suit, 
while the two-piece at $4 could hardly 
be sold to retail at 50c per garment, if 
both jobber and retailer were to hold 
out for their normal profit. Yet the 
business booked has been confined to 
the two-piece garments and the suits 
have practically neglected. The 
house naming the $4 price on its gar- 
ments was frank in its statement that 
at this level they could hope for no 
profit, but named the figure in the hops 


can be jobbed to 


be en 


of securing enough business to keep the 
plant active. In the opinion of several 
other selling agents a price of $4 on 
balbriggans will mean that the manufac 
turer will not mak 
will actually suffer a loss 


only no profit but 


With the exception of three balbrig- 
gan manufacturers, none of the lines has 
been shown for next spring ‘and it is 
the intention of the majority of the 
remaining manufacturers not to show 
their lines until the market has become 
settled 
other’s as to 


One’s guess is as good as an- 
when that time will be, 
but selling agents are hoping that after 
the turn of the month there will be at 
least a change in sentiment for the bet- 
ter 


Heavyweight Garments 


In the heavyweight end of the mar- 


ket there have been no new develop 
ments Manutacturers are gradualh 
completing business in hand and little 
or no new business is developing It is 
the consensus of opinion among such 
manufacturers that instead of pressing 
t additional orders they should com- 
plete the business on their books and 
then curtail production until new bus 
ness develops. 

Nainsooks are at no lowe | els than 
those named during the previous week 
The decline in the price ol th nat 
sook fabric, as will be remembered, in 
fluenced reductions in the underwear | 
a level of $8.50 per dozen for th et 
ter grades of union suits 

Underwear Trade Notes 
The Perry Knitting Co. balbriggan 


union suits and two-piece garments, and 
ribbed 
1921 have been opened. 

The balbriggans of the Wyckoff Knit 
ting Co., sold by W. G. MeG ishan, 377 
Broadway, have been opened tor spring 
delivery 

The Gardiner & Warring lines for th 
sold by Clift & Goodrich, 328 
Broadway, which were opened last week 


union suits for the spring of 


spring, 


have been withdrawn from the market 
With jobbers in their present state of 
mind, manufacturers realize the futility 


of attempting to book 
amount of business 


any considerabl 


at this time, no 


mat 

ter how low a price they may nam 

For this purpose the number of open 

ings of lines for the spring of 1921 has 

been materially less than actually ex 
pected 

Judging from the opinions of selling 


agents, openings are to be delayed until 


evidence that they art 
ally ready to 
long the 


jobbers give actu 


operate, no matter how 


openings may be held up 


LABELS ORDERED CHANGED 


Commission Directs Hosiery Co. to Alter 
Garment Descriptions 

W ASHINGTON, 1), ( 

Federal Trade 

a “cease and desist” 


Sept. 30.—The 
Commission has issued 
order against* the 
American Hosiery Company. In issuing 
its order, after setting forth the facts in 
the case, the commission says 

‘Now, ordered, that 


the respondent, American Hosiery Com 


there lore, it 1S 


pany, its officers, agents, representatives, 
servants and employes, cease and desist 
from directly or indirectly employing 
or using the labels and brands ‘ merino,’ 


*super-cashmere,’ ‘extra super-merino,’ 
and ‘merino shirts’ or any compound 
thereof, or any similar descriptive 
brands or labels’ on underwear, 
socks, or other’ knit goods exc pt 
either (1) When the knitted fabric is 


made entirely of wool yarns of a kind 
specified, or (2) When the term de- 
wool stock is joined 
with the name of other staple or staples 


scriptive of the 


contained in the knitted fabric, e.g., 
merino wool and cotton; super-cash 
mere wool and cotton; extra super- 
merino wool and cotton; merino shirts, 


wool and cotton 

“Respondent is further ordered to file 
a report in writing with the commis- 
sion, three months from notice hereof, 
stating in detail the manner in which 
this order has been complied with and 
conformed to.” 


(187) 
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Look this drive over, and then go out in your knitting room and form a mental picture 
of how it would look if all the machines were equipped with Individual Motors. Dangerous 
belts and unsightly line shafts done away with, bettering the light and adding to the convenience = 
of the knitting department. 3 


But the improved appearance of the knitting room is not the only advantage. The motor 
drive increases the production of the machines 10 to 15%, as the loss due to belt slippage is 
entirely done away with. 


The drive can be attached to a Wildman Belt Driven Machine in a half an hour’s time, 
by simply taking out the old side and slipping in the new drive complete. . No drilling or tap- = 
ping is necessary 


HAM 


i 


Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Norristown, Penna. 
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The Employment Manager’s Task 


(Continued from page 92) 


wer tollowed by discipline, welfare and 
ther tasks. 
successful system can be worked 
those who have not made a spe- 
cial study of the conditions. The con- 
ditions in every case are different and 
they must be handled accordingly. The 
so n which would be the best in one 
case will prove worthless in another; 
because of the conditions. Some of the 
best features of efficient employment de- 
partments are outlined in the following 
raphs: 
Prospect Lists Valuable 
Business managers have found the 
ospective list which originates in the 
employment department to be a most 
valuable asset. This can be added to by 
in close communication with 
ls and colleges. Technical training 
itions of all kinds are valuable in 
this respect. From these sources much 
ce new life comes. 

fhe employment department, because 
he valuable service it has rendered, 

en considered the most vital of the 
entire organization. This is quite right. 
Here the task of sclecting men, who 
will carry out the plans of the organ- 
zation, are picked out. Why then put 
nen at the head of it who have not ade- 
prepared themselves for their 


Keeping 


juately 
task 

\n employment department can reach 
perfection only when the entire force 
ind the elements work in harmony. No 
lepartment can expect to attain success 
when the various functions pull in 
pposite directions. They must pull 
oward the same ultimate goal to pro- 
duce the results which can be obtained. 

lt is the one main duty of the em- 
ployment department to show the em* 
ployes where they will be amply repaid 
ior their efforts. This can be done in 
rious ways yet the two most»*impor- 
tant and effective are promotions and 
raises In wages. 


Reading Course Necessary 
very successful employment depart- 
nent should be able to suggest a reading 
for their employes. Most of 
employes will read if the sugges- 
on is made to them. However, they 
should be shown where they will profit 
reading and study. 
ade, the employer should encourage 
idy by promoting. It is the duty of 
employment manager to be able to 
t helpful books according to each 
's ability. 
employment department is called 
to render one of their most valu- 
rvices when they eliminate forced 
ration. This type of co-operation 
s the greatest inefficiency of any 
in the industrial world. Under 
pe they continually looking 
ther They feel their work 
appreciated. 


urse 


This suggestion 


th 


are 


job. 


have been 
which enable the new division 
along in almost a_ standard 
\s time passes these standards 
mproved and changed in such a 
to make them more effective. 
employment department has 
ind proved to employers the fact 
he employe is the 
source of profit. 


of proce dure 


} 
ods 


employer's 


The Employment Manager 
sidering the age of the .employ- 


ment department, no standards for 
inde the employment manager can 
¢ h: |, although the principal ones I 
‘hall mention: ~ 7 . 


He must be of 3 very sympathetic 
nature, although he iryist have the sense 
of right and wrong, combined with 
justice and a fair deal. He must of 
necessity be a good judge of human 
nature. (This is proved in Mr. Car- 
negie’s wonderful -success in choosing 
the capable man for his work.) He 
must understand production factors and 
known the requirements of each task. 
This is a valuable part of his working 
equipment. He must know what can 
be expected of men, both mentally and 
physically. He must be determined and 
never turn back on a plan once he has 
proved it to be the proper one. He 
must possess up-to-date knowledge of 
the prevailing wages. 

He should establish some standard to 
guage wages by. He should be system- 
atically educated in organization and 
efficiency. These are valuable subjects 
for him to become conversant with. He 
should understand from experience if 
possible every task for which he hires. 

He should be familiar with industrial 
law, or at least know where to objain 


the law in its accurate form. Knowl- 
edge of psychology obtained from 
studied recognized authors and proof 


by experimenting are the most helpful 
if not necessary. Factory management, 
although last, is not least in the employ- 
ment manager’s prerequisites. 

His education could profitably be ob- 
tained in college. This should be com- 
bined with actual experience. The prac- 
tical knowledge is the more essential, 
even though college education be sacri- 
ficed. He must know himself, be sensi- 
tive to waste, and fair in his dealings. 
This man must be inspiring and possess 


an unlimited amount of energy to do 
things. 
The selection of the employment 


supervisor is the most important task in 
the manufacturing field. It requires one 
who has made a special study of this 
field as they would in other fields which 
are open. 

The chart accompanying this manu- 
script shows vey clearly the. duties 
which have been assigned to this new 


‘field with the logical personnel for some 


of our mills. However, there are 
many firms who do not need such a large 
organization. In this case the numbet 
required to do the work will be cut 
down. The chart given is one intended 
for a plant employing about three 
thousand employes. In the = smaller 


plant one man could de the work which 


is assigned on the given chart to two 
or more. 

Textile Trades Represented 

\ huge Harding & Coolidge parade 
has been planned for the evening of 
October 25 by the Business Men’s Re 
publican Association. Forty three trades 
have already been organized. The knit 


goods trade is represented by Geo. H 
Black; the woolen and worsted trade by 
Fred’k J. Minor, Alexander Walker and 
Robert P. Francis; the silks and braid 
trade by Albert Tilt, Ramsey Peugnet 
and F. J. D. Fitzpatrick; and the dry 
goods trade by Ridley Watts, John P 
Stevens, E. K. Cronkhite, and F. K 
Rupprecht. An indication of the prog- 
being made in organizing this 
parade is the fact that at the last meet- 
ing ef executive committmen, the in- 
surance section reported 3600 already 
enrolled, as against a total of 2,000 four 
years ago. Senator Harding will lead 
the line of March. 


ress 
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SUPERCONE 
a supply 


we have — successfully 


N THE 
I modeled 


only contains 


which not E 
style of = 
package previously produced, but also, by reason of its = 


for knitting machines 


more material than any 
progressive build, insures a uniform delivery of material 
heretofore unequaled by either or bottle 
The SUPERCONE is EIGHT INCHES long, with a 
possible maximum diameter of TEN INCHES. The 


a full-sized package ranges from FOUR 


cone bobbin. 


net weight of 


to SEVEN pounds, depending upon the material wound. 


A cone of this size presents the greatest advantages 
for coarse counts, including sweater yarn. 
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END SUPPLY 
ATTACHMENT 
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BANNER 


FULL AUTOMATIC 
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ERA 
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All Styles | Ali Gauges 


SIMPLICITY —SPEED— PRODUCTION—QUALITY 


Four important things to consider when buying hosiery machinery 


ALL PARTS ACCESSIBLE FROM FRONT OF MACHINE 


Write for illustrated catalog 


HEMPHILL COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory: PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Philadelphia Office and Showrooms: Rooms 208, 209, 210 Colonial Trust Bidg., 13th and Market Sts., Philadelphia, Ps. 
Southern Office and Showrooms: Rooms 912, 913 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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English Cotton Industry Service Work 


Government Issues 


tails for Improvement of Conditions 
(From Our Regular Correspondent) 


ANCHESTER, EnG., Sept. 14.—The 
Briish Government is anxious to im- 
prove the working conditions of opera- 
tives in the cotton industry and other 
trades, and for this purpose the secre- 
tary to the Home Office has issued a 
draft order, particulars of which are 
given below: 

In pursuance of Section 7 of the Po- 
lice, Factories, etc. (Miscellaneous Pro- 
visions) Act, 1916, I hereby make the 
following order and direct that it shall 
apply to all factories and workshops or 
parts of factories of workshops named 
in the schedule hereto. 


Protective Clothing 

1. The occupier shall provide and 
maintain in good and clean condition, 
for the use of all persons employed in 
wet or dusty processes or processes in- 
volving exposure to substances of a 
noxious or offensive character suitable 
protective clothing, including, when re- 
quired by the nature of the work, head 
coverings, waterproof aprons and boots 
or clogs. 

Accommodations for Clothing 

2. (a) The occupier shall provide and 
maintain in good and clean condition 
and conveniently accessible for the use 
of all the persons employed, suitable 
accommodation for clothing put off dur- 
ing working hours, with adequate ar- 
rangements for drying the clothing if 
wet. 

(b) In all works constructed or sub- 
stantially reconstructed after the date 
of this order, the accommodation shall 
comprise a suitable cloakroom or cloak- 
rooms, with a separate room or rooms 
for each sex. 

(c) The accommodation so provided 
shall be placed under the charge of a 
responsible person. 

Mess Room 

3. The occupier shall provide and 
maintain for the use of all persons em- 
ployed and desiring to remain on the 
premises during the meal intervals a 
suitable and adequate canteen or mess- 
room which shall be furnished with (a) 
sufficient tables and chairs or benches 
with back rests, (b) a sufficient supply 
of crockery and table utensils, (c) ade- 
quate means for cooking and warming 
food and for boiling water, and (d) 
adequate arrangements for washing 
crockery and utensils. 

(he canteen or messroom shall (i) 
be sufficiently warmed during meal in- 
tervals, (ii) be kept clean, well venti- 
lated and lighted, and (iii) be placed 
under the charge of a _ responsible 
person. It shall be separate from any 
cloakroom, and shall not be used for 
any manufacturing or trade purpose. 

The canteen or messroom shall be on 
or adjacent to the factory or workshop 
Premises, provided that where two or 


m occupiers of factories or work- 
shops combine together for the purpose 
of providing a common canteen or mess- 
room for the use of their employes, it 


shall be sufficient if the canteen or mess- 
room is within reasonable distance of 
each of the factories or workshops for 
Which it is provided and the arrange- 
ments is approved in writing by the 
Superintending inspector for the divi- 


Washing Facilities 
4. The occupier shall provide and 
maintain in good and clean condition and 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Order Giving De- 


conveniently accessible for the use of 
all the persons employed adequate and 
suitable washing facilities, comprising 
fixed glazed basins or troughs with 
waste pipes and sufficient supply of clean 
towels, soap and warm water. 

The facilities shall be under cover, 
and shall be placed under the charge 
of a responsible person. Separate facil- 
ities shall be provided for male and 
female workers. 

Seats 

5. The occupier shall provide suit- 
able facilities for sitting for all work- 
ers whose work is done standing, so as 
to enable them to take advantage of any 
opportunities for resting which may oc- 
cur in the course of their employment. 


First Aid and Ambulance 


6 First Aid Boxes.—The occupier 
shall provide in readily accessible posi- 
tions a sufficient number of “first aid” 
boxes or cupboards. Each “first aid” 
box or cupboard shall be distinctively 
marked with a white cross on a red 
ground, and shall contain, besides any 
other medical appliances or requisites: 


(1) A supply of suitable sterilized 
dressing for fingers, hands, feet, or 
other injured parts. 

(11) A supply of sterilized cotton 
wool. 

(III) A supply of sterilized burn 


dressings of convenient size. 

(1V) Plaster waterproofed on the 
outside. 

(V) A bottle containing a two per 
cent alcoholic solution of iodine and a 
bottle of eye-drops. 

(VI) A bottle of sal-volatile. 

(VII) A supply of eye-pads. 

(VIII) A copy of the first aid leaflet 
issued by the Factory Department of the 
Home Office. 

Nothing except appliances or requis- 
ites for first aid shall be kept in a 
“first aid” box or cupboard. 

Each “ first aid” box or cupboard shall 
be kept stocked and in good order, and 
shall be placed under the charge of a 
responsible person who shall always be 
readily available. 

A notice or notices shall be affixed 
in every workroom, stating the name 
of the person in charge of the “ first 
aid” box or cupboard provided in re- 
spect of that room. 

If an ambulance room is provided at 
the works, and such arrangements are 
made as to ensure the immediate treat- 
ment there of all injuries occurring in 
the works, the Chief Inspector of Fac- 
tories may, by certificate in writing, ex- 
empt the works from the requirements 
of this paragraph to such extent and 
subject to such conditions as he may 
specify in the certificate. Any such cer- 
tificate may be revoked at any time. 

7. Ambulance Room.—The occupier 
shall, if the total number of persons em- 
ployed is 500 or more, provide on the 
premises and maintain in good order 
an ambulance room. 

The ambulance room shall be a sepa- 
rate room used only for the purpose of 
treatment and rest. It shall have a floor 
space of not less than 100 square feet, 
and smooth, hard and impervious walls 
and floor, and shall be provided with 
ample means of ventilation, heating, and 
natural and artificial lighting. It shall 
contain at least: 

~ (Continued on page 195) 
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Excelsior Plant 


D XCELSIOR Latch Needles are used and appre- 
tv} ciated wherever high-grade silk goods are made, 
Ml because of their unvarying quality and perfection of 
mi| finish. They are strong, dependable, uniform. They 
mi] give service—the long kind of service that cuts down 
waste and seconds and adds to profits. 
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Trreres 


i] The TorringtonCo. 
Ans Excelsior Plant 
nM Torrington, Conn., U. S. A. 








Branches: 


Cc. B. Barker & Co., New 
York; Manufacturers Sup- 
plies Co., Phila.; American 
Supplies Co:, London, Eng. 
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2-B Winder and the Cone 
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ANALOGISM 


A Compound of Worriments. 


AMALGAMATION 
An Elixir of Worthiments. 
APPLICATION 


Use the Wind this Machine Produces and 
Cure Your Trouble. 


JACOB K. ALTEMUS 


Established 1865 Textile Machinery 
2824 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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You Need Not Knit Your Brows 


IF YOU USE THE 


“ACME” KNITTER 


The “ACME.” is made to run; not 


to cause trouble; 

To produce the greatest quantity 
of product ina given time; 

To produce the finest grades of 
goods any machine can make; 


To stand up under the severest 
and most protracted strain; 

If you are a wide-awake hosiery 
kritter you either have or want 
The “ACME” 


because it spells more profit. 


Try “ACME” Latch Needles. 
pleased with them 


—_—_—_——— 


ACME KNITTING MACHINE & NEEDLE COMPANY 
FRANKLIN, N. H. 


You’ll be 
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OVER 1 ,900 PAYNE 
WINDERS IN USE 


By Hosiery Manufacturers 
WIND FROM COP, SKEIN OR BOBBIN 
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IMPROVED UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin 
Noubling Spoolers for Doubling 2,3 or more ends into one 
Upright Quillers, Quill from Cop, Skein or Bobbin 


King Dresser, Spooler and Reel Spindles, Cop 
Skewers, Spooler Guides, Bolsters and Step: 
Made and Repaired at Short Notice. 


GEN. W. PAYNE CO., Office, 102 Broad St., PAWTUCKET, R. 1. 


(Est. 1865, Inc. 1903) 
CHARLES W. PAYNE, Prest. CLINTON F. PAYNE; Sec’y and Treas. 
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Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 


Get Repeat Orders by Using 


Crane Spring and Latch Needle 
Knitting Machinery 


SOM CRANE FEATURES 
Patent removable hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 
Patent Thread Stop Motion can be fitted to 20 in. and 
2 in. frames and are specially adapted for making fine 
Jersey Cloth and Stockinet. 
Our flat machine is adapted for knitting collarettes. 


iE ULLAL LALLA 


SPRING NEEDLE UNDERWEAR MACHINE WITH AUTOMATIC 
TAKE-UP 
This machine is made in sizes from 13” to 26” in diameter of any desired 
gauge, the number of feeds depending on the size of cylinders. Also built in 
sizes from 24%” to 32” in diameter for the production of a great variety of 
fabrics. 
Aside from the feeds for plain fabrics, the stockinet, eiderdown and as- 
trachan feeds are superior to any on the market. 


IMPROVED AUTOMATIC COLORED PLAIN STRIPER 
Made in sizes from 7%” to 20%” inclusive, of any desired gauge; 
measurements being back to back of cylinder needles. 
The favrics from this machine are used for bathing suits, theatricals an 
athletic goods 
These machines are second to none on the market 
The Crawford stop-motion is applied when requested 
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“It Pays to Use Good Machines and the 
Best Are None Too Good.”—Our Motto 


LET US SEND YOU FURTHER FACTS 


CRANE MANUFACTURING CO., pampert: 8 N. H. 
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CONTINENTAL” 


Latch Needles of 

the old reliable 

quality are now 
available. 


E. W. S. JASPER 


Successor to 


Continental Latch Needle Co. 
149 Greenwich St. 


(Annex of 120 Liberty St.) 


NEW YORK 
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FULL’ AUTOMATIC 
KNITTING MACHINES 


Yarn Changers 
and Platers 


For Seamless Hosiery 
Easy Transfer 
Accurate 
Measuring Device 
Produces 
Finest Fabrics 


PAXTON, PRICE & O'NEILL 


3rd and Green Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ULECUANUNCTOETTE ATONE ALTA 


KNIT CLOTH 
DRYER 


Gas Heated 


For Drying Circular Knit 
Goods Quickly— 
Wool—Silk—Cotton 

MANDEL-McIVER CO. 

1805 First Avenue, New York City 
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PROMPT SERVICE 
RIGHT PRICES 
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JOS. T. PEARSON 


1825 E. Boston Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. E 
MT STOTT TETAS 
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English Service Work 
(Continued from page 191) 


(I) A glazed sink with hot and cold 
water always available. 

(II) A table with a smooth top. 

(III) Means for sterilizing instru- 
ments. 

(IV) A supply of suitable dressings, 
bandages and splints. 

(V) A couch. 

(VI) A stretcher. 

Where persons of both sexes are em- 
ployed, arrangements shall be made at 
the ambulance room for their separate 
treatment. 

The ambulance room shall be placed 
under the charge of a qualified nurse, 
or other person trained in first aid, who 
shall always be readily available during 
working hours, and shall keep a record 
of all cases of accidents and sickness 
treated at the room. 

8. Ambulance Carriage—The occup- 
ier shall, for the purpose of the removal 
of serious cases of accident or sickness, 
provide on the premises, and maintain 
in good condition, a suitably constructed 
carriage, unless he has made arrange- 
ments for obtaining such a carriage 
when required from a hospital or other 
place in telephonic communication with 
the factory or workshop. 

9. Where it is proved to the satisfac- 
tion of the Chief Inspector of Factories 
in respect of any works to which this 
order applies, that, by reason of excep- 
tional circumstances or of the infre- 
quency of the process carried on there- 
in, any of the requirements contained 





in this order can_ reasonably be 
suspended or relaxed, he may by cer- 
tificate in writing (which he may at his 


discretion revoke) suspend or relax such 
requirements to such an extent and sub- 
ject to such conditions may 
such certificate prescribe. 
Schedule 
Factories and workshops or parts of 
factories or workshops in which is car- 
ried on the preparing, manufacturing 
or finishing, or any process incidental 


as he by 


to the manufacture of cotton, wool, 
hair, silk flax, hemp, jute,. tow, China 
grass, cocoa-nut fibre, ramie, asbestos, 
artificial silk or other like material, 


either separately or mixed together or 


mixed with any other material, or any 
fabric made thereof. 
Printworks, bleaching and dyeing 


work. 
Rope works in which the process of 
spinning the fibre is carried on. 


LINEN INDUSTRY LIKELY 





Belfast Company Has Been Investigating 
and Will Start Quebec Branch 


R. J. Hutchinson, flax expert of the 
Dominion Government, sailed recently 
for Europe to market 6,000 tons of flax 
fibre and 200,000 bushels of fibre flax 
for Canadian producers. The flax crop 
in Canada is reported as being excep- 
tional, and it is estimated that 30,000 
acres of land were placed under cultiva- 
tion this year, as compared with 18,000 
in 1919, 

Hitherto flax growing was largely 
confined to Ontario, but recently experi- 
ments in growing flax suitable for linen 
manufacturing have been carried on at 
St. Helene and Vercheres, Quebec, and 
the results were entirely satisfactory, 
so much so that a considerable propor- 
tion of the land in that province will, it 
is thought, be laid under flax cultiva- 
tion. Altogether over 800 acres were 
planted, and the flax fibre produced com- 
pared most favorably with that of 
Southwestern Ontario. 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


RIBBERS 


Single and Double Feed 
. F - a. 
with all latest improvements, such as 
Welt and Slack Course Selvage Welt, 
French Welt, Dogless attachment, 
Double Knee, Two-speed Drive, Yarn 
Changers, Automatic stop-motiony. 


Built in all sizes, for all classes cf rib 
work, 


UMMMLAAEOD AUD PLLA LILLIA 


Samples and prices on request. 
Canadian Agent: 
Harley-Kay, Ltd., Georgetown, Ont 
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MERROWING 


ESTABLISHED 1838 
OVERSEAMING 
OVEREDGING 
AND 
SHELL STITCH 
MACHINES 
FOR 
FINISHING 
ALL KINDS 
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Knitted and Woven Fabrics 


THE MERROW MACHINE Co. 


14 LAUREL ST., HARTFORD, CONN., U. 8. A. 
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Set-up Paper Boxes 


For Immediate Delivery 
We specialize in Stokes & Smith Wrapped and 
Stripped Boxes for the Hosiery Trade. 


Write for Quotations 


Lynchburg Virginia 
J 5 
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C. WALKER JONES, Inc.| 

: Specialists in the “Manufacture of 3 
LATCH NEEDLES -— 
= Our factories at Manchester, N. H., and Philadelphia, Pa., are devoted = 
exclusively to the making of High Grade Needles 2 

We can guarantee satisfaction, and can offer real service 2 

3 MAIN OFFICE 2 
4947 Wakefield St., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 3 
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Everything for Textile Printers 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 
Engraving Machinery and Supplies 
Chas. A. Johnson & Co., 25 Walker Street, New York City 
Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. [. 
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Established 1892 


SCHELL, LONGSTRETH & CO, 


230-2 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Carded and Combed 


COTTON YARNS 


——— 


All Numbers 
and Descriptions For 


—$————————— 


Knitting and Weaving 


: 
Boston 


Albany — Reading — New York 
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Marlboro Cotton Mills 


McCOLL, S. C. 


Tire Fabrics and Cord 


Combed Sea Island, Combed and Carded 
Peelers and Egyptians. “48 to 90 inch 
widths.” All Fabrics made from our 
own make of Yarn. 
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Yarns 


4s to 60s Combed and Carded. Single 
and Ply. Warps, Skeins, Tubes, Cones 
and Section Beams. 


Specialize in Mercerized 
Combed Yarns 30/2 to 60/2 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


350 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
400 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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RUSSELL YARNS 


24s—26s—28s—30s 
BY SPECIAL PROCESS FROM SELECTED COTTON 


ULEAD 
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E Are Particularly and Especially 
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| BUILT TO KNIT 

E Direct from Spinner to Knitter 

E 

E The Russell Manufacturing Company 

: Alexander City, Alabama 

Philadelphia Sales Office, Denckla Bldg., 11th and Market 
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KINSTON COTTON MILLS 


KINSTON, N. C. 


CHESTERFIELD MFG. COMPANY 


PETERSBURG, VA. 





For high grade knitting yarn carded or combed 
single or two ply see our direct representatives before 
buying. We have most modern and elaborate equip- 
ment designed for producing high grade yarn. 

We use nothing but high grade cotton and make 
first quality yarn, carded skeins and cones, 8s to 30s by 
Chesterfield Mfg. Co. and 9s to 20s and 30s both carded 
and combed at our Kinston Mill. 

We make a specialty at Chesterfield of single skeins 
and at Kinston two ply special soft in single and doub- 
ling for mercerizing and other such purposes. 


Sold direct by 
CHAS. HAYES, JR. 
Lafayette Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


PERKINS & BOLAND 


176 Federal St. Boston, Mass. 


J. F. TAYLOR, Prest. and Treas., Kinston, N. C. 
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TUCKASEEGE MANUFACTURING COMPANY | 
COMBED YARNS | 

| 

| 


MOUNT HOLLY, N. C. 


Q\LCTEI TONES Lane TMAH ETAT 


Nos. 40’s to 60’s—1-2-3 and 4 ply 
Warps, Skeins, Cones and Tubes | 
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ERWIN YARN AGENCY, Inc. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


COTTON YARNS 


GENERAL OFFICE 
Mariner & Merchants Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
NEW YORK, N. Y., 320 Broadway 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. BOSTON, MASS. | 
519 Howard Bldg. 170 Summer Street | 


ALPINE COTTON MILLS No. 1 

ALPINE COTTON MILLS No. 2 

BUFFALO COTTON MILLS OXFORD COTTON MILLS 
SERVIER COTTON MILLS CO. 
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GEM COTTON MILLS Co. 
LOCKE COTTON MILLS CO. 
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YARN MARKET UPSET; 
PRICES VERY WEAK 
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COTTON YARN MARKETS 





QUOTATIONS 
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CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO., Ine. 














366 Broadway, New York 


BRANCH OFFICES 


158 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
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Southern Cotton Yarn Co. 


INC. 





No. 1 Madison Ave. New York City 


., Office 1136 Hospital Trust Bldg. 


Providence, R.I 


Selling Agents for SOUTHERN MILLS 


Carded—Combed Yarns 


4’s to 120’s single and ply 





Sole Agents for the 


MANDEVILLE MILLS 


CARROLLTON, GEORGIA 
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Manufacturers of High Grade Yarns in Single and Ply 
8’s to 30’s 


Cones, Skeins, Tubes, Balland Chain Warps 
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: SOUTHERN MERCERIZING Co. | 
E Tryon, N. C. : 
= » : = 
_ High Grade Mercerized Yarns © 
2 Chattanooga Office, 226 James Building g 
: Our Specialty W 
: Mercerized Yarns : 
: or Splicing 5 
Z Wire or Write Us for : 
-- Prices and Samples ei 
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Cable Address: ‘‘ Rapaige’”’ 


H. RAY PAIGE & CO., Inc. 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


EXPORTERS 


—— 


COTTON YARNS 


from 8s to 240s, single and ply, all 
descriptions, plain, gassed or mercerized 


Bentley’s Code 


COTTON YARNS 
NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
We study and meet the yarn requirements 
of all trades specializing in shipments to 

THE ORIENT | 

and | 
| 

| 





SOUTH AMERICA 


with Southern Cotton Yarn Co. as Export 
Cotton Yarns. 


Affiliated Agents for all Domestic 
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BROKERS 


COTTON YARNS 
COTTON CLOTH BURLAP 


Direct connections with South- Excellent: facilities for handling 
ern and Easterr Mills. export business. 








87 Worth Street, New York City 
hia, Pa. 
ew Bedford, Mass. 


Philadel 
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Utica, N. Y. Pupstdemas, R.1. 


Fall River, Mas 
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WRITE FOR 
STOCK LIST 
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MERCERIZED YARNS 
ARTIFICIAL SILK SILK YARNS 


GEORGE B. PFINGST, Inc., 519 Bourse Bidg., Philadelphia 


g SHIPMENT 





ALBERT RAU & CO., | 
Carded or Combed COTTON YAR NS 


52 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 
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YARN MARKETS—Continued 


Now many figures are noted below 
.ctual costs, but are to keep plants run- 
ling. Inquiry reported is broadly dis- 
tributed, but especially knitters are try- 
ang to get business started. Underwear 
mills are getting few orders. Hosiery 
manufacturers are reported getting rid 
of stock goods at low prices. Prices are 
somewhat easier, 10s frame spun aver- 
age 48 to 50c, 18s at 52 to 54c, 26s at 57 
to 63c according to quality, 30s tying in 
57c, average Pennsylvania grade 63 to 
65c, double carded at 65 to 68c, 40s at 
85c. Average price of 30s two-ply warps 
60c, reported lower, 20s two-ply warps 
54 and 55c. Good skeins and tubes 
have been bought south at 50c, 40s two- 
ply, average breaking, at 80 to 85c, 80s 
three-ply tinged were bought at 35c, 
white at 48c. 

Combed Yarns Dull 

Combed yarns are still dull with lim- 
ited inquiry for both single and ply. 
Prices are erratic with no market level 
ind too many stock lots. Eighteens sin- 
gle are around 75 to 80c, 30s at 90 to 
95c, 40s two-ply offered at $1.05. Manu- 
facturers’ price ideas are below spinners’ 
stated costs on a basis price staple cot- 
ton. Mercerized yarns are unchanged 
with scattered inquiry only. Prices are 
according to circumstances. 


INQUIRY INCREASING 


Cotton Yarns Decline in Sympathy with 
Lower Cotton 


Boston.—The decline in raw cotton 
rrices has forced a further radical re- 
cession in quoted prices of medium and 
coarse counts carded yarns, .and prices 
throughout the whole list are weaker, 
although they remain practically un- 
juotable on combed and fine counts 
carded yarns. 

An encouraging difference between the 
present and previous radical decline is 
found in the increased number of in- 
juiries as to prices and deliveries; it is 
rue that business is confined to small 
lots for near delivery, and that it is sel- 
lom possible to name a price: low enough 


to induce consumers to anticipate their 


needs, but it is believed that the time 

s near at hand when certain classes of 

uyers and particularly knitters will be 

toreced by increasing sales of their goods 
cover with yarns. 

It is now possible to buy southern 
arded yarns on a basis of 45 cents for 
10s cones; 52 cents for 22s and 60 cents 
or 30s, while a basis of 50 to 52 cents 
has been established for 20s two-ply 
southern skeins and warps. The lowest 
asis reported on eastern mule spun 
ones is 50 to 52 cents for 10s, with 
prices of combed hosiery and weaving 
arns purely nominal. 

Knitters are using unusual arguments 
n efforts to depress prices, some stat- 
ng that they expect spinners to read- 
ust prices on old contract deliveries, 
ecause they have taken this action on 
heir goods and are making new prices 
pply to uncompleted deliveries on old 
ontracts. The new basis that some 
pinners are exploiting for yarns is 
louble pre-war prices, but such talk is 
idiculed by spinners who are making 
© price adjustments on old contracts 
xcepting in cases where buyers are in 

nancial difficulty. 
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otton Yarn Prices Affected by Price Cut- 
ting Propaganda 
icaco.—A fairly steady yarn market 


has been turned panicky by extensive 
propaganda on the part of local news- 
papers displaying the recent price cuts 
in various lines, and notwithstanding the 
already heavy decline in cotton yarn 
prices which have in most cases exceeded 
those price cut announcements on sheet- 
ings, etc. 

Yarn prices have declined still further 
this week with October cotton still above 
its recent low point. 

Spinners still point out that it is im- 
possible for them to manufacture goods 
on the prevailing prices unless other 
prices are adjusted further. 

News coming from the manufacturers 
point out that better demand for knit 
goods prevails, but they are holding 
back from the yarn market. 

It is said by some manufacturers that 
if the yarns would now get on to a 
steady trend they would feel more dis- 
posed to place their orders. As a result 
of the further decline in yarn prices, 
little business has been transacted during 
the week. 


EMBARGO ON SILK 





Sweden and Rumania Join Movement 


Against Luxuries 


CREFELD, Sept. 7—According to Seide, 
the German silk trade journal, an em- 
bargo on silk imports has been in 
force in Sweden since August 15. The 
embargo includes any and all fabrics 
containing silk. The Swedish Govern- 
ment announced that it will grant ex- 
emptions only in very exceptional cases. 

The embargo is not directed against 
silk only. It strikes against all 
“luxuries,” silk goods being classified 
as luxuries. 

The Government of Rumania has also 
put on embargo on silk goods. Ru- 
mania, besides supporting the frugality 
movement, wants to help her merchants 


who cannot get rid of their goods. 


GERMANS ISSUE COLOR CARD 





Endeavor to Make Industry Independent 
of Other Countries 


Bertin, Sept. 6.—For the first time 
the German textile and fashion indus- 
try is issuing its own color card. It is 
not limited to colors in vogue during a 
particular season; it will, rather, em- 
brace all the colors used in the indus- 
try, 2,400 in all. There will be 600 
basic colors on the card and the rest 
will be intermediaries or shades. 

The color is not related to Prof. Ost- 
wald’s chromatic classification and 
measuring table. As samples silk is 
used, as color on paper would be of 
little use to silk weavers and dyers. The 
silk samples used were bought in 1917, 
when silk was considerably cheaper, for 
this purpose. The card, therefore, is 
not a plan suddenly executed, but has 
been prepared systematically 

The Leverkusen Dye Works have 
dyed the samples. The silk will be used 
to clothe dolls. The dolls will be fast- 
ened to cards in groups, one group con- 
taining one basic color and about four 
shades each. There will be 24 cards, 
each holding 100 dolls, to a set. The 
cards are not bound; the whole is con- 
tained in a paper box of moderate size. 

The idea of the card is to make Ger- 
man industry independent of foreign 
countries, enabling foreign and domes- 
tic buyers to order their goods accord- 
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For Weaving, 
Knitt ag, etc. 


AMERICAN SILK SPINNING CO. 


Admiral and Whipple Streets, 
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TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


HERX AND EDDY 


ed 
113 WORTH "ST. NEW YORK 
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12 So. Water Street 
CHICAGO 
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EWING-THOM 


Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 
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YARNS FOR ALL PURPOSES _ 


Also 
SILK NOILS 








Paulson, Linkroum & Co., 
COTTON YARNS 


50 Leonard St. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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ORSWELL MILLS 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


COTTON YARNS 
All Qualities 


Se MN 
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J. B. JAMIESON 
COTTON YARNS of all descriptions 


77 Summer Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


Correspondence Solicited 


LA 


LAN 
LEARY vam 





52 Chauncy Street, Boston,Mass. 
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JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


COTTON YARNS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
185 Summer Street 
122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Brown suilding 


ACMIDY ALAS 


COTTON YARNS 


PHILADELPHIA 





Gassed—Natural 


uunnnnnanint 





H. S.RICH ely 


COTTON YARNS 


Tubes, Skeins, etc. 


Providence, R. I. 


New York 
CHICAGO 








Cotton and Worsted Yarn 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Cotton Yarns and Warps 


441 BOURSE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
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PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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MAS CONV ERTING CO. 


CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Bleached—Colors 


SPECIAL PROCESS 
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PPROVIDENCE.R.! 


Spinners 
and Dyers 


Inc. 
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BOSTON, MASS. 
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Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 


A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 


ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 


The Halliwell Company 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
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PERKINS & BOLAND, Inc. 


176 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
Direct 
YARNS “Six 
Agents 


Jackson Street Spinning Co., Ltd., Manchester, Eng. 


Fine Single Yarns in all forms 


John Rostron, Ltd., Manchester, Eng. 


Fine Ply Yarns inall forms 
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COTTON 
WOOLEN 
WORSTED 





SCLC CERO A 


ul 


2 Sold Direct by PERKINS & BOLAND, Inc. 
E 176 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS {| 


PIU 0 


ms mney 


MLL UHL 


For Woolen Mills 
a specialty 


WE SELL 
DIRECT 
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GLOBE DYE WORKS CO.,, 8'Gremcca & Bautt 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Warps and Skein Yarns 


Also dealers in MERCERIZED COTTON YARNS 
Kinsey and Worth Streets Frankford, Phila., Pa. 


COED ECE et 


J. D. CUNNINGHAM, 4821 Chestnut St., Phila. 
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Representing ALLIANCE PROCESSING CO. 


E Mercerized Yarns of every description. Phone Preston 5126 
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EDVWVARD H. ELLIS 


Cotton Yarns 
350 Broadway New York 
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"ROTTENBERG SONS CO., Inc.. 
(COTTON YARNS ] 


564 BROADWAY : - - NEW YORK 
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MLN PPL OTTL 
WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO., Manufacturers’ of 4 


MERCERIZE COTTON YARNS Size, the, high 
Poucle, Pourette and 


In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 
NOVELTY YARNS Sopcie: "vwrecte.20¢ = COTTON WARPS 92, Booms, Jocks. 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk 


Spools and Tubes 
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Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 
WHITE and COLORED 


| 
i DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 





SINGLE and PLY 








SELL DIRECT 


TEXTILE WORLD 
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R. W. ALTREUTER & BRO., Inc. 


Cotton Yarn and Cloth Brokers 


Ours is a two-fold service 





We aim to satisfy both seller and consumer 


320 Broadway New York 












Exclusive accounts solicited 





— UU AAMAS SANS AAAS MR RN 4 
: COTTON YARNS : 
z 20s/2 Black and White Warps, Skeins and Tubes a 
= 20s/2 and 30s/2 White Warps, Skeins and Tubes 3 
z K. P. Tire Yarns in 20s/1 and 238/1 Tubes K. P. Tire Fabrics = 
3 3 
E F. L. PAGE, Manager 5 
5 430 SANSOM STREET PHILADELPHIA 2 
= Sole Representatives 5 
=  8t. Pauls Cotton MUll Co. Red Springs Cotton Mill Co., Inc. j 
2 Holt-Williamson Mfg. Co, Ernaldson Cotton Mill Co, E 
z, a VPAALUNVANSL HOON NHNTTETDATOED EDL ATU ONEAERUETUAL ADDY DLN STARE OEETEYEEY VOOTTDPETEL LU ATUAETUUOTTNETTRVSSTOTTODLRASTO FED UTSTES PTH CH VPN TTD TY 3 
Sep, PYAM L. GILKEY 


°» COTTON YARNS °° 


Sole Selling Agent 
CASWELL COTTON MILLS 


12s to 26s High Grade 
KNITTING YARN ON CONES 
LAFAYETTE BUILDING PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


» 
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Oo. S. HAWES @® BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS 455 NUMBi 


AND NUMBERS 
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GATE CITY COTTON MILL 


Manufacturers of Superior Quality 


RING SPUN HOSIERY YARN MULE SPUN 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 


1202 Candler Building, ATLANTA, GA. 
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: 
CHANNING ROBINSON, $o7zes | 


New England Representative 


GROVES MILLS, Ine. “The Mill Behind the Yarn” 
184 SUMMER STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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STANDARD acerianet: COMPANY 
oe MERCERIZED YARNS 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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Sales Offices: 
719-720 Lafayette Building 


=: SN “Hit 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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| RHODE ISLAND COTTON YARN CO. Inc. 
: COTTON YARNS 
2 Plain, Mercerized, Bleached, Dyed and Glazed 
i 70 WORTH STREET - - - - NEW YORK CITY 
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| RHODE ISLAND, 
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Cotton Yarns - Mercerizing - Dyeing 


Bleaching and Winding 
OME tame 02 lia Bee Go i Samples. Submitted-on Request 
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STEVENS 
YARN CO. 


INCORPORATED 


1 Thomas Street 


New York City 


COTTON YARNS 


BRANCH OFFICES 


= Providence, R.1. ff 325'Hospital Trust Bldg. 
F Philadelphia 308 Chestnut St. 

: Charlotte, N. C. " Latta Arcade 

;, PLL ULL LOOP CUPL) 


COTTON 
YARNS 


Export 
Domestic 


343 Broadway 


SM 


= Phone Pawt. 2618 


19 





COTTON 


Ll 
RA AA NY UU 





PA RS 


Drexel Bldg. 


en 


YARNS 


Sales Agent 


The Baltimore Processing Co. 








The John F. Trainor Co. 
New York 
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JACOB PERCELAY 


YARN 


MERCERIZED and PLAIN 
-Pawtucket, Rhode Island - 
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W.R. DILLMORE 
Philadelphia 


MERCERIZED 
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COTTON YARN SHIPMENTS — 


TO PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


= Shipments consigned to our care are 
carefully and promptly handled upon 
arrival by our large fleet of Auto 
frucks and Teams with experienced 
employees. Representatives at all 
Terminal Stations and Wharves 
daily. Cartage prices quoted upon 





inguiry. 
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222 Chestnut Street, 


Bonded Draymen 
Established 1878 





PETER CAVANAUGH, INC. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Freight Forwarders, Transfer Agents and 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


Yarn Markets—Cont’d 


ing to German standards definitely fixed 
on these cards. 

The textile industry is greatly en- 
couraged by the outcome of the Leipzig 
Fair and is going ahead full of hope. 
The Leipzig Fair was a failure, from 
the point of view of immediate financial 
results. The only exception was the 
textile industry, which did very well. 
Exhibitors of textiles sold out and 
gathered in a lot of orders that will 
keep the wheels running for quite some 
time to come. 


UNDERWEAR PRICES 





Not High in Comparison to Foodstuff 
Advances 

To show that prices of underwear 
have not advanced in proportion to 
other materials, Frank H. Burgher of 
New York has compiled statistics show- 
ing how the increased values of eggs 
and potatoes enhance their purchasing 
power as expressed in union suits in 
1919-20 as compared to 1913-14 


Che statistics are as follows 


Winter Winter 
1913-14. 1919-20 
Women's heavy cot- 
ton union suits $1.00 $2.00 
Men's heavy cotton 
union suits 1.00 2.50 
Children’s heavy 
cotton union suits .50 1.50 
Winter Winter 
1913-14 1919-20 
Value of eggs to the 
farmer . l6éc per doz. 63c per doz 
Case of eggs would 30-doz. case 30-doz. case 
buy (approximate- $4.80 per $18.90 per 
ly) 
Winter Winter 
1913-14 1919-20. 
Women’s heavy cot 
ton union suits » Suits 9 suits 
Men's heavy cotton 
union suits 5 suits 
Children's heavy 
cotton union suits’ 10 suits 12 suits 
Winter Winter 
1913-14. 1919-20. 
Value of potatoes to 
farmer 90c per bu. $3.85 per bu 
Bushell of potatoes 
would buy (ap- 
proximately) 
Women's heavy cot 
ton union suits 1 suit - Suits 
Men's heavy cotton 
eotton union suits 1 suit 1% sui 
Children’s heavy 
cotton union suits 2 suits 2% suits 


SLIGHTLY SMALLER CLIP 





Shearing of Sheep in Full Blast in Texas 
Improvement in Grade 

The shearing of sheep is now in full 
blast throughout southwest Texas, and 
it is indicated that the clip will be slight- 
ly below that of last fall, but consjder- 
ably better in grade. The abundant rain- 
fall has insured the best range in many 
vears and the sheep men have maintained 
their flocks with little or no expense. 

Shearers are comparatively plentiful 
many Mexicans having crosséd_ the 
border for the shearing season. ‘Shear- 
ers are being paid 10c to 20c a head, 


as compared with 4c to 6c three years 


ago. The season will close about Oct 
20, and it is expected that something 
like 750,000 pounds of \ 1 will be 
concentrated at San Angelo, somewha 
more than this at Del | 

amounts at other towns in southwest 


Texas. 

San Angelo storage houses no 
tain in excess of 3,000,000 pounds 
spring wool. Only about 300,000 pounds 
were sold before the break in the mar- 
ket last spring. Some of the mohair 
from the 1919 clip and all of the spring 
clip is also stored, and about 250,000 
pounds more from the fall clip is ex- 
pected to be concentrated in the San 
Angelo warehouses. More than 1,500,- 
000 pounds are in storage in southwest 
Texas warehouses. 
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Cotton Yarns 
of Quality 


The wisdom of buying 
cotton yarns of established 
quality: 


Merchandising today 1s a 
vastly different proposition 
from what it was some 
years ago — with the tre- 
mendous increase in 
values and _ consequent 
shrinkage in the pur- 
chasing power of his 
money, the purchaser 1s 
gaing to insist more and 
more upon Quality. 


Protect your own interests 
by demanding the same 
high standard of Quality 
in your purchase of yarns. 


CANNON MILLS 


NEW YORK 
READING, PA. 


PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO 


BOSTON 
AMSTERDAM 























Humidifying Installations 


made in older plants: 


Rearrangements and thorough revamping; 


Installations of automatic humidity regulation 
PAY 


BIG DIVIDENDS 


The experience of so many of our customers both North 
and South warrants this positive statement. 
How may you manufacturers get the most beneficial 


results from an installation of humidifiers- 


either in a 
new plant or one already running? 


The 


handle the respective manufacturing 


equipment must be adequate in capacity to 


operations even 


under the most unfavorable outside conditions. 


Don’t skimp. Don’t be inveigled into 


insufficiency just by a comparison of price. i 


| Parks-Cramer Company 
Engineers & Contractors 
Industrial Piping and Air Conditioning 
Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 
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HERCULES “ ELECTRIC : 
Self- Balancing 


DIRECT 
FLEXIBLE 
DRIVEN 
“* The Finest 


Extractor 
Made’”’ 


Send for Bulletin 


: 


ULL 











NNUAL LALA 


Sizes 
30-36-42-48-54-60 
Main Office 
Paterson, N. J 


Eastern 
Representative 
F. A, ToLHuURsT 
40 South 7th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Southern 
Representative 
E. S. PLAYER 
Greenville, S. ©. 
Canadian 
Representatiwe 
WHITEHEAD, WINANS, 


Lap. 
285 Beaver Hall Hill, 
Montreal, Canada. 
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Type B—Direct Motor drive—Self balancing. All 
Hercules Hydro Extractors are equipped with 
our exclusive tilting mechanism to facilitate 
removing basket, bearings, etc. 
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vy Tycos | 


Supremacy 


HE 
tion of Tycos 


domina- 


Instruments in every field results froin the com- 
plete service they give. There is a Tycos In- 
strument for every indicating, recording and 
controlling need in temperature work. Have 
the Tycos Catalogues handy for reference when 


a temperature problem arises. 


» Taylor Instrument Companies ag 
ROCHESTER, N-Y. Fs 








US 


“*As Ye Sow, So Shall Ye Reap”’ 


—and no where does this hold more true than in 
the manufacture of textiles. 


How is it possible to turn out products that are 
spotless when the water you are using is not 
clean. 


Your colorings are bound to be cloudy when 
the water you are using is cloudy. 


These facts you can’t get by. If you want your 
products, to be just so, and expect to command the 
price that they are worth, one thing you have got 
to do, and that is, use c/ean water. 


Have you ever had your water analyzed? Our 
engineers will gladly submit a report without cost 
to you. If you wish, they will also submit an 


estimate on a NORWOOD FILTER. 





Norwood Engineering Company 


Florence - - - 


Mass. 





1920 
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Lowell 
Yarn 


Co. 


308 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phone Lombard 980-981 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
200 Fifth Ave. 
Phone Gramercy 6336 


PROVIDENCE OFFICE: 
17 Exchange: Street 
Phone Union 2631 





1l’s to 5’s Woolen Waste 
Yarn. 


16/2-Carded. 


20/2 to 20/8-Carded. 
Also supercarded. 
24/2-Supercarded. 
26/2-Carded. 
30/2-30/3 Carded. 
36/2-36/3 Carded. 
40/2-40/3 Carded. 
50/2-50/3 Super Carded 
Extra Strength. 


60/2-60/3 Super Carded 
Extra Strength. 


18/1 to 30/1 Combed. 

20/2 to 30/2 Combed. 

36/1-36/2-36/3 Combed. 
40/1-40/2-40/3 Combed. 
50/1-50/2-50/3 Combed. 
60/1-60/2-60/3 Combed. 
10/1-70/2-70/3 Combed. 
80/1-80/2-80/3 Combed. 





8. M. RoBINSON Jno C, RANKIN 
Pres, at V. P. 

W. C. WILKINSON Jno. R. Ross 
ind V. P. Seoy. and Treas. 





Selling direct to consumer 
high grade knitting and 
Weaving yarns in the single 
and ply. 


SKEINS, CONES,. TUBES, 
BALL AND CHAIN WARPS 


a 





* Beaumont Co. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Business News 


Atlanta Brush Company 

The assets and good-will of the D. D. 
Felton Brush Company, Atlanta, Ga., 
have been sold to the Atlanta Brush 
Company, a newly organized corpora- 
tion, with T. C. Perkins as president 
and treasurer. The plant is being 
moved to Central avenue, corner of 
Trinity street, Atlanta, and has resumed 
operations in these more comn 
quarters. 


1odious 


Opens Pittsburgh 
Office 

The R. H. Beaumont Company, of 
319 Arch St., Philadelphia, contractor 
for conveying and hoisting systems and 
complete power plants, has _ recently 
opened a Pittsburgh, Pa., office at 230 
Fifth Avenue. Thomas Widdop is in 
charge. 


Change: in Firm Name 

The name of Thomas Kelly & Co., 
handlers of blankets, quilts, rugs, etc., 
Boston, New York and Chicago, has 
been changed to Thomas Kelly & Co’s 
Successors, James M. Morrison. Offices 
will be continued at 84 Chauncy Street, 
Boston; 74 Franklin street, New York, 
and 226 W. Adams street, Chicago. 


New York Office Chenee 


The New York office of the American 
Net Spinning Company has been moved 
from 505 Fifth Avenue to 12 East 42nd 
street. 








Close New York Office 


The Nippon Seima Keisha, 
facturers of flax and ramie products, 
Tokyo, Japan, announce that they have 
closed their office at 487 Broadway, but 
that communications may be sent care 
of the Kyoto Mfg. & Trading Co., 31 
East 17th street. 





Loom Company Bape 

Provipence, R. I—A real estate wie 
involving the expenditure of approxi- 
mately $100,000 was recorded here last 
week when the Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Company purchased, for future 
extension, a tract of land containing 
85,604 square feet of land near its pres- 
ent plant in this city. 





Demonstrate Trucks at Exposition 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass.— The Cowan 
Trunk Company of Holyoke, Mass., has 
accepted the Eastern States Exposi- 
tion, at the West Springfield grounds, 
as an opportunity to make a practical 
and somewhat novel demonstration of 
its industrial trucks and Cowan 
veyors, especially adapted for 
use and about loading and unloading 
platforms. An adequate number of each 
was furnished for the free use of exhib- 
itors in and around Machinery Hall in 
the unloading of exhibits from the 
motor trucks and their transfer to the 
various booths or other exhibition 
space. One of the trucks in use is the 
new ITC elevating lift type. As a re- 
sult of its enterprise in grasping the op- 
portunity, the company has not only had 
an exhibition period of double length 
but could practically demonstrate its 
product to representatives throughout 
the East of various industries at a time 
when they have been uninterrupted by 
exposition crowds, 
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HIGH GRADE 


REGISTERED U.S. PAT. OFFICE. 


MILLS: BURLINGTON.N.C, 








D. H. wo Pres. 


MELLIN 


308 Chestnut Street 


Put 8. Staa., Vice Pres. 
CARPENTER, Treasurer 





LURES mM UY UTUAL NAGA AUU 


Mutual Building, Richmond, Va. 


Range: 14/1-24/1 


Sales Agents 
ERICH BEYER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
PERKINS AND BOLAND, INC. 
176 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 


Or communicate directly with us 


MS GonneEL & C9L? 


ANCOATS . MANCHESTER. 


ENGLAND 


SPINNERS & DOUBLERS 


OF 
CoTTon, MERINO, 
AND 


WorsTED YARNS 
H.®.Remincton - 





cat "Senuerane Secretary 


Mauney-steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


AN INCORPORATION OF SOUTHERN SPINNERS 
FROM PRODUCER DIRECT TO CONSUMER 


237 Chestnut Street 


Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Eastern Office, 3386 Grosvenor Bldg., Providence, R. I. 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 


MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR PRODUCT 
SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE 


Grones, 24 Vice-Pres. 
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COTTON YARNS ‘ 





SELL DIRECT 


For UNDERWEAR and HOSIERY 


202-204 UNION STATION, UTICA, N.Y. 
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ASHWORTH - ODELL Westin. Co. 
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Selling Agents 


Yarn for Men’ s Wear 185 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
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5 Boston Agency Philadelphia Office 
176 Federal Street 108 South Front Street = 
_ GRUNDY & CO. Inc. | 
_ Tops and Worsted Yarns | 
- Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
| Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 
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JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Worsted and Woolen Yarns 


for weaving and knitting 


ommend i 


also 
Minerva Yarns 
for Hand knitting and crocheting 


Mills and Main Office, 
Bridgeport, Pa. 


New York Office, 
220 Fifth Avenue 


Chicago Office, 175 West Jackson Boulevard 
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| THOS. WOLSTENHOLME, SONS & CO., Inc. 


- Frankford. Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa P. O. Station “E” 
U NDERW ac 
HOSIERY 
SWEA T ER 
WEAVING 


YARNS 


COLORS 
OXFORDS 


AND 
FANCY MIXES 
French and English Spun Worsted 

French Spun Worsted Merino 
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BOTANY WORSTED MILLS *°:' 


FINE FRENCH SPUN WORSTED YARNS 
Of Every Description for Knitting and Weaving 
Represented by WALTER D. LARZELERE 


Branch Office 
713 Fifth Ave. Bldg. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Main Office 
704 Commercial Trust Bldg 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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|The Pitkin Worsted Co. | 


Compound Mixtures in Worsted PUNCH & PREDMORE = 
_ — Spinners of Worsted Yarns in the Gray for Weaving and Knitting 


i 
PASSAIC, N. J. | 


Represented by 


i WALTER D. LARZELERE, 704 Commercial Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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F. A. STRAUS @ CO. 


451-453 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY 


SPINNERS OF 


| Worsted Yarns 
Thrown and Artificial Silks 
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for Weaving 
and Knitting 


Mills, 
‘lrenton, N. J. 
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| D.GOFF& SONS, ino. 
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| Worsted 
- Yarns 
So Bradford System 
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Philedelphia Representative 
H.R. SHIRLEY 
242 Chestnut Street 
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WORSTED YARNS STILL 
MARKING TIME 


No Real Development in Trading—Wait 
for Goods Movement—Prices Still 
Nominal 


The worsted yarn situation presents 
out the same position as previously. 
teports of continued active interest 
re to be heard, with much more satis- 
actory specifications and _ deliveries 
ffered on old contracts. As a matter 

fact, many dealers and spinners state 
iat a large proportion of their recent 
ctivities have been devoted to the ad- 
justment of business on old contracts 

n a Satisfactory basis to the customer. 

Some new business also is reported 

placed at prices to average the old 

higher priced contracts. However, on 
the whole, the disposition to delay oper- 
ations continues to manifest itself on 

ill sides in view of the comparatively 

slow development in the goods lines 

The wool situation also tends to com- 

plicate matters in view of the recent 

decline in England, and in view of the 
fact there is a natural tendency to look 
for lower prices on the fine wools with 
the opening of the Australian wool 
market in October. The trade is ap- 
parently inclined to look for an effect 
from this source in the way of easier 
prices, especially on these finer wools. 


Fine Yarn Preference 


On the other hand, the situation is 
made rather more complex because of 
the decided preference shown by manu- 
facturers for the fine yarns. ‘It is de- 
lared that practically the only thing 
n which spinners can secure adjust- 
ments is at present on the 2/50s. This, 
they. declare, is unfortunate because 
this preponderance of demand for the 
fine counts naturally brings about a 
more or less unbalanced condition in 
the mill. This makes it difficult to 
secure the proper production, and as 
a result many spinners find their out- 
put on 2/50s pretty well taken up. This, 





QUOTATIONS 
Worsted Yarns 
BRADFORD SYSTEM 





12s to 2-16s low common...... 1.55 —1.65 
2-20s to 2-24s low \%...... -1.55 —1.80 
2-208 to 2-268 % bilood.......... 1.75 —1.85 

26s to 2-30s % blood..........1.80 —1.95 

30s to 2-32s 4% blood S. A...... 1.70 —2.00 

$2s % blood ical a: 1.909 —2.00 

eee 1.95 —2.05 

a 1.95 —2.05 

ae BOGE ss 4046 ween ..2.00 —2.10 
Se eee ere fe 
2-268 to 2-30s % blood.......... 2.90 —3.00 

32s % blood wee rer Teer 2.90 —3.10 

6s % blood. aos 2.99 —3.10 

10s 14 blood 2.75 3.00 

50s high % blood 8.25 3.50 

fine ; 8.75 { 

60s fine 4.00 4.2 
et oe Ee eC eo ee Nominal 

-60s Australian, 70s quality..... Nominal 
2-60s Australian, 70s quality..... Nominal 
OO See ee 2.15 —2.30 
LoBen eee UOTE. «0 cccnecssens 2.30 —2.50 
R-BGR FH WROOEs oc cccccccerecccsos 3.00 —3.20 
SS 8 SO arr reer eee 3.20 —3.30 
8. Serer 3.25 —3.50 
See BE Bes ca vacccccssesewes 3.60 —3.75 
i on asvbes shack sei<n ad eéebees 3.85 —4.00 
1-403 Australian .........-.eee08 Nomina! 
| eee Nominal 
1-60s fine Australlan............ Nominal 
1-70s fine Australian............ Nominal 

KNITTING YARNS IN OIL, BRADFORD 

SYSTEM 
Prices Nominal 
2-58 to 2-108, % blood........... 1.55 —1.65 
2-118 to 2-20s, 4% blood.......... 1.60 —1.70 
2-20s to 2-30s, % blood.......... 1.70 —1.85 
2+16s to 2-20s, % blood......... 1.95 —2.05 
2-20s to 2-30s, % blood......... 2.00- —2.10 
2-208 to 2-30s, % blood........ -8.00 —3.15 
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WORSTED YARN MARKETS 


it is asserted, will tend to 
count a scarce article and 
high prices. 


make this 
bring about 
With the public’s attitude 
showing every indication of a decision 
to wait for lower prices, it would ap- 
pear as if this policy would be sure t 
bring about further complications. 





Inquiries Noted 
The inquiry for yarns for the men’s 
wear mills continues, with some reports 
of an improved demand from 
quarters. Here the 
confined almost 


certain 
interest shown is 
entirely to the fine 
counts, in 2/36s, three-eighths, 2/40s 
and 2/50s, half-blood and fine Some 
fair business is reported, but many fac 
tors declare the situation is still far 
from satisfactory. On dress goods 
yarns, the yarns sought are largely ! 
tricotine and similar effects, and some 
little business is said to be under way. 
Reports are also received of signs of 
reviving activity in this branch of the 
trade. Inquiries are more numerous 
for yarns for these mills in a 
variety of counts and grades. Prices 
are still nominal. The 
business done is still far from general, 
and hence there is little opportunity to 
secure a upon which a _ suitable 
price level can be established. Spinners 
as a rule are not disposed to make up 


I 


great 


more or less 


basis 


varns into stock, and the conditions 
surrounding each trade usually figure 
in making the price named, such as 


the adjustment basis determined by the 
buyer and seller, with the 
parently still holding the 
The prices noted in the 
umn are therefore 
average asking 


former ap- 

upper hand 
adjoining col- 
being the 
noted by many 
spinners, some few asserting their 
are well above these levels, 
possibly under them 


nominal, 
prices 
ideas 
with others 


Knitting Yarns Fair 

Knitting yarns are reported in rather 
better general demand, with more sales 
recently made. Specifications 
old contracts have also been coming 
fairly satisfactorily of late, showing a 
better volume moving. The 


against 


demand is 


noted for yarns from 2/18s to 2/30s, 
with better inquiry noted for zephy1 
yarns developing. The — stockinett« 


also showing more 
interest shown in the _ two-ply 
quarter and three-eighths blood grades 
for both -white and heather mixes 
Some good busine SS 1S said t he noted 


trade is 
with 


activity, 


Hosiery and underwear varns are no 


showing any marked 
business, although 
reported coming in, so that it is ped 
something will develop. shortl fror 
‘ 

this trade 


development of 


more nquiries ar4re 


Phila. Worsted Yarn Trade Notes 
\. M. Krasnoff, worsted and 

varns, Drexel building, Philadelphia, |} 

been appointed sales repres 

machine knitting varns in Pent 1 

Ohio and New York states for S. B 

B \\ Fleisher, In : Philadelp! t 


YARNS UNSETTLED 
Market Less Stable Than Recently With 
Pressure for Lower Prices 
Boston.—The worsted varn market 
seems to have lost the courage and op- 
timism in evidence prior to the. spring 
goods opening. There is a restlessness 
and uncertainty manifested. “I don’t 
like the look of the market, one little 
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| Pocasset Worsted Company,Ine. 





Worsted Yarns 


OFFICE 


70 Aigh St Cor. Summer e 2 Boston 
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Highland Worsted Company 


Manufacturers ot 
FINE WORSTED YARNS 
English System for Men’s Wear and Dress Goods 
CAMDEN, N. J. 
Selling Agent: Thomas H. Ball 


Boston Providence 
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Philadelphia New York 
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WARNER J. STEEL 


Successor to EDWARD T. STEEL & CO. 
Mills and Office 


BRISTOL, PA. 











"MERION WORSTED MILis_ | 


Sell 


Direct . 
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Fine French-Spun Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns 


WHITE NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE Mill and Office 
AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
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1898 
FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
Manufactured by 
JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 
WOONSOCKET, R.I. 
anmaoecevia THOMAS H. BALL Mew voon 


£E 
BOSTON SELLING “AGENT CLEVELAND 














Dye and Finishing Works 
Capacity, 40,000 Yards Daily 
Can Handle Fabrics Up to 80’ Wide 
Dyers & Finishers of Woolen and Worsted Fabrics, 
oven or Knitt 
Men’s Wear and Dress Goods, Serges, Cheviots, Suitings, Cloakings, Overcoatings, 
Boucles, Astrakhans, Kerseys, Jersey Cloths and General Knitting 
Frame Products, c 
= . Mascher & Turner Sts. 
5 ’ (Near Front & Columbia Ave.) PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, INC. 
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For Weaving, Knitting, Threads and Specialties 
SPOOLER A p E SPECIAL 
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BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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DYEING MACHINES 


MANUFACTURED BY Franklin Package Dyeing Machines 





KNIT GOODS SPECIALTY CO. aT cee 


cost and WITHOUT WASTE. 
Franklin Jackspool Dyeing Machines 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


Dye Worsted or Woolen Yarn on dresser spools WITHOUT WASTE and 
eliminate backwinding of skeins. 

Franklin Top Dyeing Machines 
Dye worsted tope on Franklin Tubes W 


THOUT WASTE as the recombing of 
the dyed tops is unnecessary. 


; FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Job dyehouses at Providence and Philadelphia 


SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 


DT 











Better quality, less waste, fewer 
slubs in finished sliver * WEIMAR BROTHERS 


Man urers of 
These are the results obtained by our method of dyeing _ 


sirscinsteysota tate carseat: | [TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS 


We solicit problems in blending and mixtures. 
2046-48 Amber St., Philadelphia 








Enterprise Dye Works, Inc. Rem 








INCORPORATED 1918 WOONSOCKET, R. I. z 
iJ . G. Bowden & Son, Inc. 
5 SPINDLE loa 
SQQQGh WWW, G G_OD OANA AAAAIHW BRAIDS, RIBBONS, 
FRIEDBERGEF ~ AAR YER \ ‘oO: WEBBING 
ER REE RE BRR EER ASN WSS aes aN SS SS Narrow Fabrics of Every Description 
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VN \ 
_for trimming knit underwear_ ten ee Star Worsted Company 
YARNS 


— WOCLES YARNS 
FITCHBURG, MASS 
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WAX SQ YC SNH EMA GG For WEAVING and KNITTING 
Post tion Adi _Loren Staton, : 


SVQ SS Se SSS eS 
‘ ice Addr Loman Station, Philadeiph ialty Mixtures and Decoration Yarns 
SEAS NESS CW RSS Heather Specialty Mixtures 
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TAPES, BRAIDS AND BINDINGS | i 
/ “LION BRAND" we 


NARROW WOVEN FABRICS MMISSION COMBERS 
HOFFMAN CORR MEG. CO. ges 


Salamanca, N. Y. 
312 Market St. SPINNING TAPES AND SPINDLE BANDING Philadelphia, Pa. 


Telephone Main 3593 


Established 1854 
CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 


PATENTS 


Old South Building 
Patents and Patent Causes Trade Marks Copyrights 
Special Attention to Textile Inventions 


Wool Combing (,, 
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‘(OOLEN AND MERINO 
YARNS 
FOR 
Weaving and Knitting 


Mark D. Ring’s Sons & Co. 


69th Street and Haverford Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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“JONATHAN RING & SON, Inc. 
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Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Spinners of 


'WORSTED YARNS 


(Bradford System) 
for Weavers and Knitters 
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Woolen and Merino 
YARNS 


Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills 
| Founded in 1836 Eaton Rapids, Mich. 


—_— 


L P, Villa & Bros. 


NEW YORK 


95 MADISON AVENUE 









Yokohama 
Milan 


Canton 
Turin 
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Raw, Thrown 


AND 


Dyed Silks 


Silk on Quills or Beams 
Hosiery Silk on Cones 





: Telephone 10080 Madison Sq. 
i Mills: Passaic, N. J. 
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WILLIAM RYLE & ©O. 
Newton Mills 
225 Fourth"Ave. New York 


renee cannons 


Thrown and Spun 
Silk Yarns 


Silk, Woolen, Worsted, Cotton 
and Knitting Mills 


ARMAND 





amount of new business will be placed. 


TEXTILE 


Yarn Markets—Cont’d 


bit,” said a prominent dealer. And in 
reply to. the inquiry, “Are you doing 


any business?’ “Not much,” was the 
reply. New York buying of spring 


fabrics brought very little new business 
into this market. It is considered that 
at recent opening 35 per cent of normal 
buying took place, and it is said that 
if prices were cut 7 to 10 per cent lower 
plenty more business would be placed. 
There is nothing authoritative 
this view of the situation, but it looks 
as though spinners and top makers 
would have to accommodate themselves 
and submit to the pressure, 
rather than diminishing, 
prices. 

Dealers in this market do not care 
to quote yarn prices, as the market is 


about 


increasing 
for lower 


far from stable. There is the uneasy 
feeling that 2-40s will have to come 
down considerably before any large 


As against such probable reduction of 
yarn prices the top makers on their part 
will also cut top prices,_and so far as 
the raw wool situation is concerned it 
seems distinctly in favor of a further 
decline in prices, except for the very 
choice combing wools. The yarn trade, 
in common with the wool trade, is 
looking forward to some definite clew 
on the wool situation from the opening 
of the Australian atictions, beginning 
October 1 in Adelaide. 





TOP TREND DOWN 





Pressure for Lower Prices and a Lower 
Wool Trend Weaken Market 

Boston.—The market in tops is slow 
and spotty with the trend distinctly 
downward. Ruling quotations on the 
finer sorts while apparently holding firm 
are considered to be less stable than 
they appear. Wool and its allied mar- 
kets have been disappointed by the poor 
showing following the spring opening 
and the only buying coming to top 
makers at the present time is from mills 
who have to cover on contracts in hand, 
part of which is new business. Low 
English and Australian quotations cou- 
pled with the fact that Bradford tops 
makers have been mentioning $1.35 as 
the probable price for 64s in the immed- 
iate future have a disturbing effect, 
further emphasized by the fact that 
clothiers and jobbers in New York still 
consider prices too high, affirming, so it 
is understood, that a further decline of 
25c a yard in a fabric opened around 
$3.25 would enable them to place much 
larger orders. This reduction in the 
fabric would mean a price for half blood 
tops of $1.50 against ruling quotations 
of $1.75. Tops for the knitting indus- 
try, three-eighths and quarter 
bloods, are selling in limited quantity at 
unchanged prices. Good opinion in the 
top market looks for big ter 
elections out of the and cuts 
in the various industries have had time 
to take effect; but inclined to be 
lieve that present general level for tops 
may have to be lowered before a 
stable basis is secured. 
tations as follows: 


blood 


business at 
are way 
are 


really 
Ruling top quo- 
Fine domestic 


are 
$1.85-90 ; half blood $1.75 : high three- 
eighths blood $1.50; average  three- 


eighths blood $1.40; low three-eighths 
blood $1.15-20. In quarter bloods high 
domestic is quoted 90-95c, South Amer- 
ican 46s 75-80c; 44s 55-60c and 40s 
50-55c. 

The noil market is dragging terribly 
as one of the dealers phrased it. Noils 
at the present time are clearly in the 
unwanted class. Felt mills are buying 
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Hosey Worsted Co. 





ae & f 
for Knitting and Weaving Trade 
NORRISTOWN PENNA. 
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FRANKLIN YARN MILLS 


Established 1856 


Woolen 


J. RANDALL & BRO. 


Incorporated 
‘GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


MOHAIR WQORSTED woo.en 


MERINO AND SPUN SILK 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEG 


PHILADELPHIA 
9» BOSTON 


punch & PREDMOoRE 
mugen NS | 


nan eases 


308 CHESTNUT ST. | 
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« JAMES DOAK JR.COMPANY 
WORSTED SPINNERS 
KENSINGTON PHILADELPHIA 
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\K WORSTED MULLS 
B.ano TIOGA STS. PHITLADELPHIAS 
COMMISSION WORK FOR THE TRADE 
TWISTING: REELING~SPOOLING “JACK SPOOLING- WINDING” 
JACK WINDING: WARPING - DRESSING: WEAVING: BURLING: MENDING 
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O W oolen and Worsted 


eae © MANUFACTURERS 


WOOLENS WITH nee 
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HE indications are that Woolens and 
Worsteds with Silk Stripes (decora- 


tions) will be largely in demand. 









Our extensive experience in spinning, dye- 
ing SPUN SILK for this purpose is at 


your service. Why not the Best? 


Colors fast to fulling and cross dyeing. 





Cops — Cones -— Tubes — Skeins 
SILK NOILS A SPECIALTY 


Correspondence courteously solicited 


American Silk Spinning Co. 


Providence, R. I. 
New York Office, | Madison Ave. 
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Yarn Markets--Cont’d 
quantity and here and there a 


w nill purchases in order to obtain 
ir effect in certain fabrics. The 
is not encouraging the bulk 
new business so far has gone to 
sted industry; this means further 
5 s of noils and as demand is prac- 
nil it is difficult how noil 
especially of the finer sorts, can 
h more than just maintain them- 


as 


to 


SPUN SILK 






No Improvement for the Week and 
Stocks Still Sufficient 
The market for spun silk is simply a 
ion of the same story from day 
There is no noticeable change 
circumstances that should bring 
a change, first of which is a need 
rm, are not operating. The atti- 
f users is that they have goods 
ntract or in their possession to 
their wants for the balance of the 
Very little interest shown in 
such inquiries as are floating about as 
understands better than the sell 
er himself the futility of trying to do 
business advantageously on a market so 
abnormally situated that spun silk 
much higher in price than the original 
raw stock. 
Artificial silk has not bettered its posi- 
last week and there have 
been fewer business days owing to the 
lays. The revision of prices seems 
to be taken as a matter of fact and 
1s not noticeably quickened business. 


Cc x 


is 


1s 


I since 


Tl ollowing are the quotations of to- 
da 
300 DENIER 
A Bleached $4.00 
B—Bleached 3.75 
C—Bleached ‘ 3.50 
150 DENIER 
4 Bleached $4.25 
B—Bleached 4.09 
5 Bleached ° 3.50 


sWIsS EMBROIDERY 


CRISIS 


Demand from United States Ex- 

cept “Quality Goods” 

Sept. ] More th 

the shuttle and 
ry machines are idle 
Unemployment has 

ge considered perilous 


CH, an SU per 
hand em- 
Switzer- 
reached a 
the gZov- 


11 
all 


by 


ernment. The police of St. Gall is urg- 
¢ the central Government to extend 
ployment insurance. Only a few 
manufacturers of kerchiefs are still 
working. The years of transition, so- 
called, are worse than the years of war, 
says an embroidery trade expert, writ- 
ng in the Bund, the Government organ 
Several reasons are being put for- 
ward to explain the stagnation. Rates 


of exchange, 


part of 


of funds on the 
consumers, waiting for lower 
prices, etc., are considered factors in 
eclining market. But one factor, 
wn heretofore, seems to be more 
tant than the rest are 
liced against embroidery. 
prejudice is partly based on polit- 
partly on economic re Na- 
in distress rohibiting the 


shortage 


foreigners 
Swiss 


asons. 


are p 


rt of luxuries, such as embroidery 
ncouraging home industries, 
ng the embroidery branch And 

4 ar has created a lot of 
5 which are working to the detri- 

t Switzerland 

Swiss embroiderers are emi 
g to France. St. Quentin, the 


center of the 
try, is 


French embroidery 


again showing signs of life. 


TEXTILE 


Factories destroyed during the war are 
being rebuilt. New modern buildings 
convenient to power and _ transporta- 
tion lines are replacing the old-fash- 


ioned work shop 

France is advertising for 
encouraging 
abor 
Northern 


expert 
immigration of 
Swiss experts who visite d 


boiderers, 


skilled 1 


France report that within a 
year nearly all the French embroidery 
factories will again be in full swing 


So there seems to be little chance of 

selling Swiss embroidery in France 
The United States, according 

view, 


to Swiss 
are expanding their own industry 
and will have little use for 
broidery in the future, 
for “quality goods,” and even this mar 
ket dwindling fast. According to 
American reports received here the em- 
broidery industry, at present, hard- 
ly in a position to expand. Many Ameri- 
can mills are closed on account of lack 
labor, it is said, while a number of 
American mills could not run because 
they were equipped for work still com- 


Swiss em 
except, perhaps, 


1S 


1S 


of 


ing in from Switzerland, on orders 
given long ago 
Italy, too, is becoming a competitor 


She had 350 shuttle machines as fat 
as 1918 and is now building a number of 
modern plants, equipped with the latest 
models of machines, the neighbor 
hood of Milan. the machines 
“scrapped” and Germany 


back 


in 
Many of 


in Austria 


are 
finding their way into Northern Italy 
During the month of August the fol 


lowing textile goods were exported t 
the United States from the consular dis 
trict of Gall: 


Cotton fabrics 
ribbons 


for typewriter 


eee ; 94,982 francs 





Cotton goods, smooth 2,252,196 
Bolting cloth 224,044 
Yarns, cotton and silk : 79.616 “ 
Machine embroidery 1,218,79 
Flat stitch fabrics ven 
ind embroidered 721,629 
Lace, silk, cotton and metal 
Embroidery, chain stitch 
(a) Curtains e 651.860 
(b) Fashion goods 18,501 
Handkerchiefs, collars, et« 1,08 ) 
Exports to the Philipp it 


146.847 francs 


Manufacturer to Wearer 


In order to aid in offering 
the public at low prices, 100 m 
turers of women’s wear in Philad 
have announced the formation of an « 
ganization of the Manufacturers’ Board 
f Trade Plans are being mad 
lease a seven-story building from which 
goods will be sold direct to the cor 
sumer \s Eugene Loeb, Loeb Bre 
the president or the organization stat 
“we are tired of en profiteerit 
charges, and we figure the best way to 
make the public eee where tl 
responsibility really lies, is for the 
manufacturers to take the public int 
their confidence and show consume 
that, with their co-operation, we = aré 
willing at least to lend a helping hand 
in knocking the props from under living 
costs. Charges have frequently been 
made in Congressional investigations, by 
trade bodies and by individuals that the 
manufacturer is responsible for the higt 
cost of living, particularly in articles of 


women’s wear.’ 


Not to Discontinue Needle Business 


Charles B. Paulus, Ph 
ting needles, transfer point etc 
states that the report rculate 
effect that he iS ¢ I th ] 
needle business to ontine his 
to the chemical trade is errone 
the former requires so much of his at 
tention that he contemplates the aban 
donment of the chemical line 
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Artificial Silk Tops 
Bleached and unbleached 
For immediate and 


future deliveries. 
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FRANK M. DEENY | 


Commission Merchant 


638-40-44 Drexel Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Telephone 
Madi 


702 
7538 


son Square 
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K.WILBVR & COMPANY Ino 
THROWN SILKS 
17 ‘Madison Avenue NewYork 
Specializing in Hosiery Yarns q 
i 
i 
GAUUMBURED UNAS HAA 28: LIU PR EA  AT VUNUUEULLLQUUNAIUGAARA RARE ASALN ATS UOTNOA NANETTE OREO LTT TEES eT NTN "2 


By HOOD COMPANY, Ine. 


Established 1885 Sicetnstenene of 


COMB CIRCLES and FALLERS 


For Wool, Silk, Flax and Jute 
WORSTED MACHINERY REPAIRS 


19th and Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Penna. 
English Cast Steel Pins Roller Covering 


Circle Plows Roller Leather 


ASTUNETONOEEDSQOYeVNATOONONONENT! GOPENO TOOAOOGOnENTOOATTOUUraETeTYD erTUAeenveUaueTTasTTUsHTUTTT ORT TUTTOUETEVEETTUTOUTSLETEVUVETUTETUVPECTTOPUDROEPVOVODLSUETEOGGPOUDUGUMATUCUOOTOSOTTTOSUOTOTONNAATOAANNA 
ATMA Routan NAT UEVNCTUEREL AU TESCOUUETONCOOUPCRBRETORPELED PTV PTT MER TENT TT 


SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CO. Santa 


BRAIDING SILK 


~ORGANZINE, TRAM AND HOSIERY SILKS 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty 
Mills: Bethlehem Pa., Philadelphia, Pa.,Scranton, Pa. New York Representative, Wm. Ryle & Co., 225F ourth Ave. 


Philadelphia O ffice, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown 
g Chiceso Office, 206 So. Market St Boston Representativ es, S Sul & Sherman, 52 Chauncy St.. Boston 


TRTTTTTYTTTUTTTT NNT eT TTT NTT T 
TUPAANONET LETT EHH VUAUALAALOEYETUBEL ENT ORETELS ETON 14 eT TPS OURITE:HTOtAnTEPEG one uanenRnnEy (0 (0 (10400" 


MINDLIN @ ROSENMAN i pozters and 


Manufacturers of 
Artificial Silk, Mercerized and Cotton Yarns 


Raw, Thrown and Dyed Silk forthe Hnitting Trade 
Silk on Spools, Cones, Tub2s and Quills. Hosiery’ Silks a Specialty 
105-107 East 29th St., near 4th Ave., New York 


Mills and Dye Works, Long Island City 
Fun nt. TUT MUTE RECOM Lc A HVTTTVETTVTMNETOEET, 
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IMP BRAND 


-DYEWOOD PRODUCTS 


IN PASTE—CRYSTALS—SOLID 


| 


The Best for Textile Dyeing 


MANUFACTURED BY 


IMPERIAL DYEWOOD CORPORATION 


Owned and Operated ny JOHN H. HEALD & CO, Inc., Lpashbasg, Va. 
General Office, 1328 Broadway, New York City 
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Properly Treated 


The Microscope Shows How to 
Increase Production 


It costs you valuable production if your warp shows “ flake off” 
and consequent break-off and mildew. 

3eef tallow, starch and water alone cannot prevent your warp 
from becoming like the microphotograph at the left. 

Dress your warp perfectly—make the fibres straight by the scien- 
tific Sonneborn process—as shawn at the right. 
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AMALOL AND GLUANTINE 


in combination, form the perfect warp dressing. Amalol is the 100% 
softening agent. Gluantine. the natural gum binder. 

Many prominent New England and Southern cotton mills have adopted 
the modern Sonneborn method for “slasher” and “short chain” 
operations, 















rell us the number of your yarn and we will send the proper formula 






and a trial barrel each of Amalol and Gluantine. 
Profit by the microscope’s story. Investigate today and you will in 





crease production. 






z L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 
ene = Textile Products Division 
piles ee saree = 262 Pearl Street New York 
LABORATOR Y—BOSTON E —_ : 
= ff) Oa ae eeeeepmneniniaib Roe ol 
THAR, = Rs LEE 












THE MATHIESON ALKALI Works, INC. 
| Manufacturers of Heavy Chemicals 


* Eagle Thistle ” Brand 


Announces that it is han- 
dling direct with the Con- 
sumer the sales of all its 
products; «also, the removal 
| of its executive and general 
sales offices from Providence, 
11 | Rhode Island, to 





Soda Ash 
| | Caustic Soda 25 West 43rd Street 
||| Virginia Soda New York City 


| Liquid Chlorine 

| Bleaching Powder 

| Bicarbonate of Soda 

| Chlorine Solvents, etc. 


~ 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. Saltville, Va. 





Cable Address: ALKALICO, New York 
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| Malachite 
| Brilliant 


Violamine 
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LAMIE CHEMICAL CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Sales Office: 72 Cliff St., New York City 


= Phone: Beekman 8091 
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Factory: Huntington, W. Va. 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


INTERMED I Prices quoted below were 
G.. B, GOBi. icc 
mata aire 115 —1 20 
IRREGUI ARITY 
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Prompt and Reliable Color 
Bright chrome colors fast to scouring, etc. Specialize in practical substitutes 
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Identification and Matching 
for pre-war colors not now available 


Our Chemical Department can quote to advantage on Finishing Gums and Sizes 
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HIGHEST GRADE 


ANTHRAQUINONE 


PASTE 20% - 30% 


Unequalled as a Discharge 
in Textile Printing 


The Anthrakone Dye Products & Chemicals Co. 


1834 Broadway, Telephone 
New York, N. Y Columbus 8371 
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ANTHRAQUINONE 


Sublimed Paste 25% 


ACME DYESTUFF CO., Inc. 
133 Maiden Lane Works 
New York City Metuchen, N. J. 
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240 Water Street 
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E Semasewate, Office Werks: 

E 2 8. Front Street Union Oourse, L. & 
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: F. BREDT & CO. 

' IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 

E ANILINE COLORS, TANNIC ACID, TARTAR EMETIC 

E ANTIMONY SALTS 

F White and Brown Sugar of Lead 

DYEWOOD EXTRACTS, GUM TRAGACANTH, GAMBIER, DYESTICKS 
E AND OLIVE OIL 








Telephone, Main 1684 


Factory: 
Dye Products & Chemical Co., Inc. 
Newark, N. J 
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252 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
New Haven Office: 944 Chapel St. 
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PENETROI 
bleaching and scouring troubles 
INDUSTRIAL GUM RR 


Solves all 


i We can make prompt delivery 


/ For Silk and Cotton printing 
TURKEY RED OILS Silk finishing 
ANTIMO-LAC—Substitute for Tartar Emetic 


TARTARIC ACID > K : FORMIC ACID 
2 Réewty Saeeat HERRICK & VOIGT aia Saat 


For cotton dyeing 































New York : 


: 'S. R. David & Company, Inc. 
: DY ESTUFFS 
CHEMICALS, ETC. 
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Hydrocarbon Chemical Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ANILINE COLORS 
and INTERMEDIATES 


LANCASTER - . 
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Wn. T. Miller Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


VIGOUREAUX BLACK FLUORIDE OF CHROME 
SOLUBLE BLUE ANTIMONY SALTS 


414-418 THIRD AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
FACTORY, PASSAIC, N. J. 
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Established 1873 


GEO. F. TAYLOR & CO., 


Inc. 


We handle all chemicals, 


2 Rector St., New York City oils, ete., used in the 
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We manufacture 


DEPENDABLE DY ESTUFFS 


for the 
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TOWER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Sales Office 326 Broadway New York 
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this company for nineteen years 
as sales Manager in different localities. 
uring the war he was a captain in the 
telligence Service, General Staff, serv- 
ing three years, with 13 months abroad, 

| saw action in the trenches in Alsace 

uring the Argonne drive. 

Company, Inc., has opened a 
anh office at 64 W. Randolph street, 
Chicago, with P. Kent, Jr., as manager. 
This company acts as selling agents for 
the products of the Cincinnati Chemical 
Works, Ine., which concern took over 
the dye and chemical properties of the 
Ault & Wiborg Company. 

The Seventh National Exposition of 
Chemical Industries will be held begin- 
ning Sept. 19, 1921, at the armory of 
the Eighth Coast Defense Command 

Jerome Avenue and Kingsbridge, 
the Bronx. Grand Central Palace, 
where the previous shows in this city 
have been held, will not be available 
xpositions after the first of the 

The armory will accommodate 
487 booths on its one floor. The sixth 
exposition held last week had 466 booths 

he Palace distributed over four 


iy Vv 


veal 


. r! e following 


announcement has 
been made by the Sandoz Chemical 
Works, Inc. 


“\Ve beg to announce that owing to 
ncreasing volume of our business in 
nited States, we find it necessary to 
our office, warehouse and sales 
ties. We have, therefore, made ar- 
ngements to unite the selling force of 
estuff business of F. Bredt & Com- 
New York and Philadelphia, with 
wn and we shall continue business 
r the name of the Sandoz Chemical 
\Vorks, Inc., 238-240 Water street, New 
York City, N. Y., and at 12 South 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. Addi- 
| branch offices will be opened for 
irther convenience of our friends. 
ur intention to carry in stock a 
plete line of well-known products of 
the Sandoz Chemical Works, Basle, 
Switzerland, and also of the Cincinnati 
Chemical Works, Inc., at Norwood and 
St. Bernard, Ohio, whose selling agents 
ire and in whose further develop- 
ment we are actively engaged.” 
[he company also made the following 
Statement: 
reference to the enclosed an- 
neement of the Sandoz Chemical 
Works, Ine., we wish to add that F. 
Bredt & Co. will continue under the old 
name of F. Bredt & Co., 238-240 
Water St., New York City, as manufac- 
Ss, Importers and commission mer- 
nts in the entire line of producis as 
heretofore, with the exception of aniline 
rs, which department has been taken 
vy the Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc. 
mention this so there may be no mis- 
rstanding as to the fact that the 
z Chemical Works, Inc., have only 
aken over the aniline color department 
iat F. Bredt & Co. will continue 
isiness under the old firm name.” 
William Zinsser & Co., 195 William 
tr New York, manufacturers of 
hes, paints, etc., have incorporated 
nsact business in Illinois. Out of a 
| stock of $100,000, $7,695 is to be 
ved in the business in Illinois. 
fhee of the company in Illinois is 
itthwestern Avenue, Chicago, and 
nois representative is William H 
M s, 3558 Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 
ag The incorporators of the newly 
formed company are: William R. Zins- 
ser, president, and Rudolph Zinsser, 
‘ecreiary. The New York plant of the 


th 
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The plant of the Beacon Coal Mines 
Co. at Allentown, near Seattle, Wash., 
has started operation on the production 
of certain by-products of coal. The 
crude light, middle and heavy oils will be 
distilled and sold to firms manufactur- 
ing benzol, lubricants, carbolic acid, etc. 
The present capacity of the plant is 100 
tons of coal a day, but this will gradu- 
ally be increased to 1,000 tons. 

Fire, September 10, damaged the me- 
chanical furnace room at the plant of 
the Merrimac Chemical Co., with loss 
estimated to be about $3,000. 

The Independent Chemical Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., has been incorporated with 
a capital of $25,000, to manufacture 
chemical products, etc. The incorpora- 
tors are M. A. Fierberg, Sol Greenberg 
and J. L. Fierberg, 80 Earl street, Hart- 
ford. 

The Chattanooga Chemical Co., New 
York City, manufacturer of chemical 
products, etc., has filed notice of dissolu- 
tion, under New York laws. 

The California Chemical Co., 1521 
East Ocean avenue, Long Beach, Cal., 
has awarded a contract to Charles E. 
Rowe, 1120 Pine street, for the érection 
of three factory buildings for general 
works service. The proposed structures 
will be 40 x 50 feet, 40 x 60 feet and 20 
x 30 feet, respectively, and are esti- 
mated to cost approximately $10,500. 

The Commonwealth Color and Chem- 
ical Co., Nevins street, Brooklyn, N. Y., 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, Inc. 


Main Office___ 
80 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Works: 
Lock Haven, Pa. 
Nyack, N. Y. 





MANUFACTURERS OF ANILINE COLORS 


COTTON COLORS 
Direct, Sulphur and Basic Colors 


WOOL COLORS 
Acid and Chrome Colors 


SPECIALTIES 


Alizarine Navy Blue G Conc. 
Alizarine Navy Blue A. T. Conc. 
Alizarine Navy Blue A. T. R. 


Sulphur Navy Blue 3B Conc. 
Sulphur Indigo Blue R. L. Extra 


SILK COLORS PRINTING COLORS 








has purchased a factory on Nevins 
street, near Baltic street. It is under- 
stood that alterations and improvements BOSTON, MASS. - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


will be made and operations will be in- 
augurated at an early date 

The Ray Chemical Co., Philadelphia, ypu 
Pa., has been incorporated under a De! 


DANVILLE, VA. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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aware charter with capital of $10,000, UNUM ART Ae A OU TA 
to manufacture chemical products. The & = 
i 5 oN te ae T a ie 
incorporators are Edwin H. Lutz, The- @ 
odore Ruthson, Philadelphia; and Levin 2 
I. Handy, Wilmington, Del. Bs = e e e 
The Boreal Chemical Products Cor- 3 
poration, Wilmington, Del., has been in- & 





l 


corporated with a capital of $1,000,000, 
to manufacture chemical products, etc. 
The incorporators are Jacob Borish, 
Maurice Landin and Abram Moscowitz, 
Wilmington. 

The Beacon Products Co., New York 
City, has been incorporated with a cap- 
ital of $10,000 to manufacture chemical 
products, etc. The incorporators are S. 
G. and T. Demain and J. L. Ransen- 
hofer, 244 Seventh avenue. 

Fire recently caused serious damage 
to the plant of the Butterworth-Jud- 
son Corporation, at Newark, N. J. 
Four of the buildings are said to have 
been destroyed. The fire resulted from 
leakage from an oil pipe. The damage 
is unofficially estimated at $200,000, but 


Company 


235 Dock Street 
Boston Branch, 102 Pearl Street 


VERY BRIGHT AND FAST 











Brilliant Sulphur Sky Blue 6 B 


LAN SUN 


no statement has been made by the Brilliant Sulphur Green GG 
company. ely: 

There is at present, according to Brilliant Sulphur Yellow G 
Consul G. R. Styles, a market for-a Bright Sulphur Brown R 
limited quantity of dyestuffs among 
manufacturers of knitted goods in Sulphur Maroon 


Western Greece and in the weaving 
of rugs of a very high quality produced 
on hand-operated looms in the southern 
part of the Patras district. It 
mated that these two branches of the 
textile industry in Western Greece will 


Also 


DIRECT, CHROME and 


is esti- 


ACID, 








require dyes to the value of about 
$1,000,000 during the year beginning BASIC COLORS 
about July, 1920. Because of the lack 





of proper and reasonable priced dye 
material considerable quantities of wool 
are now being exported from Western 
Greece, which prior to the war was prac- 
ically all converted into knit goods and 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Consider Your 
Washroom’s 
Place in 
Production 





mines 





and facto 
man produc- 
you always 


In nulls, 
ries where pel 


tion is highest, 






find the most improved 
washroot facilities with 
which employees can re 
move the grease and grime 
of their toil quickly and 
easily 
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dustrial Shower shown is 

one of these It has th 

a \ ‘ 1 Blea oe ’ 
n ) nstantly controls the shower’s 


» Speakman Wash-Ups for cleansing thoroughly 
ulde nd S hey are all illustrated in a recent 
bor alled “ Toned Up in Ten Minutes.” We'll send it 





SPEAKMAN COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 


SPEAKMAN SHOWERS 
AND WASH-UPS 
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SCOOP CONVEYOR 


An orig distinctive and 


nal serv- 
7 1] ‘ ' 
iceable labor saving machine for 
| ring, reclaiming and transfer 
fe ring material, for loading and un 
loa cars, trucks and wagons 
Thousands In Use 
( 1920 model, tl It of 
ind 
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Tanks for Textile Mills | 


Years of experience in supplying WOOD 
TANKS to many of the leading Textile Mills 
puts us in a position to accept full responsi. 
bility for designing and installing any type or 
size of Tank. 


LOU i 


Our Engineers will gladly cooperate 
with you. Write for Booklet. 


REGISTERED 
TRADE MARK 


NEW ENGLAND TANK AND TOWER CO. 
EVERETT, MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON POSTAL DISTRICT 
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lustration shows a 
vertical shaft SMI TH 
TURBINE = in 

= iron scroll 


direct 


cast 
case, with 
connected gen- 
furnished to 


States 


erator 


Gover! 


ted 
ment. 
I he 


tained were 


test results ob 
most 
traordinary, as shown 


below 
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If Interested Write Dept. “Y ” for Bulletin of Designs 


S. MORGAN SMITH CoO., 


_BOSTON CHICAGO ATLANTA 
176 Federal St 76 W. Monroe St. Citizens & Southern Bank Bldg. 


York, Pa. 


MONTREAL 
405 Power Bldg 
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foor coverings of an exceptionally high 
class. During the last two years the 
supply of dyestuffs for Western Greece 
has imported exclusively from 
England, with the possible exception of 
1 or 2 tons of German dyes which came 
through Switzerland. The colors most 
desired are black, navy blue, brown, red, 
gre and orange. Prices range from 
t $8 to $12 per kilo (2.2046 pounds 
avoirdupois), or from about $3.62 to 
per pound. Greek importers de- 
sire to receive quotations of prices, to- 


veen 


abc 


gether with special instructions as to 
how American dyes should be used. All 
literature and correspondence should 


rably be in French, unless the Greek 


pre i ; 
lancuage is used, or it is known that 
the dealer understands English. The 


terms desired by importers of dyes in 
district cash against 


documents at Patras, but many Ameri- 


the Patras are 


can firms are now receiving from 30 to 
40 per cent paid in New York against 
shipping documents, leaving the balance 
to be collected on the presentation of 
the documents at port of arrival in 
Gr c. 


Serbian pre-war trade in aniline dyes 
as controlled by the German concerns 
Baver Anilin Fabriken and the Cassel 
\nilin Fabriken, reports Consul H. N. 
Cookingham. These companies (main- 
tained a stock in Belgrade and sold to 
ithe various home industries, such as the 
weavers of Pirot rugs, in small quanti- 
ties, usually a few kilos at a time. The 
listribution of this stock to the con- 
sumers was invariably made by parcel 
post against cash payments. The stocks 
two German firms have been 
taken over by a Serbian company, 
Tanaskovitch & Bogdanovitch, of Bel- 
le, who have a practical monoply of 
the trade for the time being. 


of these 


ry 
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ITALIAN CHEMICAL TRADE 


Gains in Output Make That Country New 
Factor in Industrial Chemistry 
Italy is turning out large quantities 
chemicals and is likely to become a 
far more important country than ever 
efore in the realm of applied chem- 
yr. Charles L. Parsons, Secretary of 
the American Chemical Society, in a 
te the Journal of Industrial and 
eering Chemistry, tells of the de- 
velopments which he observed in every 
on while making a tour of the 
al Italian commercial centres 


\ were entertained.” he writes, 
Ing. Ferdinando Quartieri, chief 
and manager of the largest 


Italy, with branches 

Vado Ligure, 
Rho near Milan 
main part were 
manufacture of explosives 
the Italiana 
E-splodenti.” are now 


al works in 

at Cengio, Ferrania, 
I Turin, and at 
works for the 
the 
long to * Societa 
They 
being converted to 


peace uses 


re actively producing on a large 
Ce1 at Rho 
new and attractive buildings were 


1gio, at Ferrania, and 


rected to meet the increased de- 
and to utilize the output of the 
plants. Coal from America and 
ngland was being distilled, the 
gas used or sold, and the by- 


ts all being recovered and used in 
the (ve industry. Contact sulfuric acid 
and unusually well designed 


acid plants were still being 
Benzene, toluene, 


util- 
naphthalene, 


and ‘heir derivatives were being turned 
out quantity. The saccharine plant 
Was running full blast, and not simply 
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aniline but many intermediates for the 
dye plant at Rho were being produced. 
Dye Plant at Rho 


“Again at Ferrania, some fifteen 


miles away, a smokeless powder 
plant was now being converted to pro- 
duce celluloid, photographic films, arti- 
ficial leather, bakelite (here called 
sepilite), etc. and was even now 
actually turning out in quantity most 


of these products. At Rho a large dye 
plant was in active operation, already 
producing some 250 different dyes, many 
them in large quantity. Its diazo 
dyes building was especially a model in 
design and arrangement. Its research 
laboratory was commodious, and con- 
tained many well equipped special lab- 
oratories and was comparable in its 
resources, equipment, and _ personnel 
with the research departments of our 
most advanced. American corporations 
The S. I. P. E. company now employs 
92 chemists, most of them Ph.D’s., and 
about half of them are in this plant at 
Rho. The plant is also well fitted with 
all kinds of sanitary arrangements, with 
baths and lockers, and with lunch rooms 
for the laborers Its workmen seemed 
happy and contented, and it had suffered 
from no labor troubles 

“The 


tion, 


oOo! 


success of 


now 


this large corpora- 
rapidly, seems to 
be centered around the personality of 
Ing. Ferdinando Quartieri whose energy 
and vision is giving to Italy a dye in- 
dustry which first thought might 
seem impossible in a country so devoid 
of coal. Careful consideration will, 
however, show that inasmuch as Italy 
must have the products of coal as she 
has comparatively cheap labor and an 
excellent outlet to the eastern market, 
the cheapest way for her to obtain her 
coke, her gas, her toluene, her: benzene, 
and the intermediates and finished pro- 
ducts therefrom is to 


growing 


on 


bring them to 
Italy in the original raw material, coal 
itself. Two other important new plants 
for dyes, the ‘ Materia 
Bonelli” at Cesano-Maderno and _ the 
“Societa A. Bianchi” at Rho are also 
well under way in dye production; the 
first is making a specialty of indigo, and 


Colorante 


the second is developing especially the 
vat dyes 
Important Conclusions 
“Four things stand out plainly from 
my observations. 
“First, Italian chemical plants 
built without much 


‘ost and with no loss in efficiency 


are 
extra 
They 
ire clean, up-to-date, and attractive to 
the eye In this particular they are 
greatly to anything IT hav: 


artistically 


superior 
in America 

“ Second, the Italian scientific and en 
gineering chemist is, on the whole, equal 


seen 


training, vision, energy, ginality, 
and application to those of any cou try 
“Third, Italy must have raw ma 


terials, especially coal, the success 
of her chemical industry, and there is a 
real opportunity for Americans con- 
trolling these basic materials to enter 
with profit into some form of partnet 
arrangement with Italtar rms 

“ Fourth, the Italian chemical indu 
is going to be successful and must be 
reckoned with in the markets, 
especially in those countries lving to the 
east of Italy and reached via the Medi- 
terranean Sea and by the Suez Canal.” 


ship 


world’s 


Assistant Secretary Appointed 


Arthur G. Burns, formerly with the 
Textile Alliance, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed assistant secretary of the 
American Association of Woolen and 


Worsted Manufacturers 
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Office and Laboratories 
93-95 Broad Street 
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Warehouse and Shipping Dept. 
13-15 Custom House Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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MIT 


Factories and Laboratories 


ASHLAND, MASS. 





Manufacturers of 


DYESTUFFS 


and 


INTERMEDIATES 
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AMIDINE GREEN B. N. T. 


(New Type) 


A NEW AND IMPROVED} 
STANDARD OF DIRECT GREEN 
OF UNUSUAL BRIGHTNESS 


Send for Product Samples and Quotations 


JOHN CAMPBELL & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ANILINE DYESTUFFS 


75 Hudson Street New York, N. Y. 


OPERATING 


Amalgamated Dyestuff & Chemical Works, Newark, N. J. 
Republic Color & Chemical Works, : : Reading, Pa. 


BRANCHES 
Philadelphia 


Boston 


Providence Toronto, Can. 
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What President Bliss 


of the Regal Shoe Company 
thinks of Group Insurance 


Knowing that Mr. Bliss is an enthusiast over group insurance we asked him 
for a statement of his views for publication and he replied: 


“T am very much afraid I cannot help you out very much as I am so thor- 
oughly sold on group insurance for any organization that I cannot conceive 
of any good arguments that could be advanced against the proposition.” 


The lives of all employees of the Regal Shoe Company are insured for amounts 
varying from $500 to $2,000 according to length of serv ice. In case of total and 
permanent Reniaiiey before age 60 the insurance is paid to the employee himself. 
All employees are protected including those too old or too physically unfit to get 
insurance otherwise. 


Following the first loss experienced after the contract went into operation the 
company wrote us as follows: 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Gentlemen :— 
We want you to know that the promptness with which settlement was made 


by your Company, of our first claim filed under the Group Life Insurance 
Contract is extremely gratifying. 


Although the deceased was in our continuous employ for twenty-six years, the 
bereaved wife and daughter were very much in need of financial assistance. 
Your check for $2,000.00 gave them that assistance. It will enable the widow 
to pay all debts, and keep the home which she and her husband have worked 
years to pay for. 
This, the first concrete case to come under our direct observation convinces us 
that the policy of insuring our employees is right, above all other reasons, in 
that it protects the home. 
We thank vou for the very efficient and courteous service rendered. 
Very truly yours, 
REGAL SHOE COMPANY, 
Signed E. R. ALLEN, 
Comptroller. 


Will you not be interested in the experience of employers who have had the plan 
in operation long enough to observe its results? Shall we send you our book on this 
subject and a set of facsimile letters from well known corporations? Ask for 
booklet H. Address 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Established 1865 





FINANCIAL MARKETS 


MORE SHARE INTEREST 


Triding Improving from Summer Dull- 
ness 


New Beprorp, Mass.—Mill share 
kers report more interest in stocks 
during the past week than at any other 
time throughout the summer, although 
the actual trading is of small volume 
compared with the early months of the 
year. The demand which has been 
noted has had a tendency to maintain 
prices all along the line, and there has 
n only one instance of the bid price 
weakening during the past seven days 
among all of the issues which are 
qu oted. 
Despite the fact that the mills at the 
present time are producing less than 
ne half of their normal output, there 
is a general feeling of optimism among 
investors in the various stocks, and very 
issues are reported offered for 
sale. On the contrary, many holders of 
stock are willing to increase their hold- 
ngs if anything which savors of bar- 
gain rates presents itself. Whitman 
stock, which for several weeks has been 
und the 215 mark bid, dropped off 
five points, the asking price also being 
reduced five points to 220. The present 
asking quotation shows a_ weakening 
of ten points from the lowest mark at 
which Whitman has sold this year, 
while at one time it commanded a price 


of 275. 


} 


Acushnet Registers Gain 


Taber is offered at 180, a falling 
away of ten points from the price 
which has been asked for several weeks. 
There is little demand for the stock 
even at the reduced price. Gosnold 
common is down to an asking price of 
1174, although a small lot of shares is 
said to have changed hands at 115, 
which marks a drop of forty points 
from its high mark of the year. 
Acushnet, selling at 175, registers a 
slight gain over the previous transac- 
tion, and is within five points of its 
peak figure for 1920. The stock has 
varied only seven and one half points 
all vear. 

Manomet is gradually improving its 
strength and realized 117%, while an 
active demand is reported at prices in 
excess of that figure. Following the 
recapitalization of the corporation the 
new stock sold at prices ranging from 
110 to 113, the present figure marking 
a vain of approximately seven points 
since the second quarter of the year. 
Butler has made a gain on the low price 
| 177% at which the stock sold some 
months ago, changing hands at 180. 
It is reported that almost all the avail- 
able stock offered at 180 has been ab- 
sorbed. During the boom Butler sold 
as high as 240, and the majority of 
those who are offering the stock are 
now asking 185. 

Wamsutta Stock Active 

Sharp common, which was bid at 150, 
sol! at that figure and later was taken 
at 155, with unconfirmed reports that 
ightly in excess of 155 had been 
realized. The stock has had a fluctua- 
tion of about fifty points during the 


yea and at one time was selling 
aroind the 200 mark. Wamsutta is 


offered in small lots, but there is 
| activity at the bid price of 120, 
hol’ers demanding 125 and better to re- 
their issues. When the new stock 


of Wamsutta was placed on the market 
it sold largely at prices from 118 to 121, 
the present quotations showing a 
gradual strengthening. 

The asking price on Potomska is set 
at 210, the bid price of 200 having been 
withdrawn from the list. The present 
price is within ten points of its best 
selling mark of the year, the stock hav- 


ing varied less than twenty points 
despite the depressing period. Nasha- 


wena is another stock which has shown 
considerable activity, several sales hav- 
ing been recorded at 150, registering a 
gain of ten points over previous trans- 
actions. There is little stock available 
at a figure less than 160. 


a 





Fall River Mill Shares 


Fatt River, Mass.—That few trans- 
actions are taking place in the local 
market for textile securities is due to 
the development of greater faith in the 
future of values than was reported as 
existent a week ago. At the opening of 
September mention was made of the 
close correspondence between offers to 
sell and offers to buy, the fewness of ac- 
ceptances at the time being due to the 
apparent inability of sellers and bidders 
to meet on common ground. The month 
closes with the disappearance of the 
parity almost in its entirety and the can- 
cellation of selling orders to an unusual 
extent. 

This condition is ascribable in large 
part to the effect of the several declara- 
tions of stock dividends. It is not alone 
the stock of the corporations within the 
category of payers of such dividends 
which is to be classed as being held 
closely, at least until the new certificates 
have been issued, but about the whole 
list of offerings is in the same situation. 
The theory that it is the dividend period 
which is responsible would be plausible 
were it not for the number of dividends 
declared already. While far from being 
considered barometric, the holding quo- 
tation on American Linen is reflective 
of the market’s tone of strength in spite 
of causes seeming to produce weakness. 
Some persons are insisting on 150 after 
a distinct trend the other way; others 
are ready to take 145. Either figure, 
however, is indicative of the general 
state of the public mind, which is to re- 
fuse to accept superficial indications of 
market disturbance as positive signs of 
a decline of shares. 

Dividends for the quarter continue 
most satisfactory. While this is so, 
brokers are not looking for the lower- 
ing of prices, since there is no pressure 
to convert. Richard Borden will pay 4 
per cent. on October 1. This compares 
with an average of 9 per cent. for pre- 
vious quarters of the year. One of the 
most conservative dealers in securities 
announces a bid of 200, as against 220 
as the figure desired. There is a strong 
disinclination to dicker. 


Dividends Declared 


Pay- Stock 

Mill. Rate. Period. able. of record 
Arlington. .+.00»+ 2% Q Oct.1 Sept. 21 
Nashua, pfd..... 1%% Q Oct.1 Sept. 24 
*Cornell .......0- 2% Q Oct. 1 Sept. 21 
ce nr 4% Q Oct.1 Sept. 21 
Old Colony, pfd.. 1%% Q Oct.1 Sept. 24 
BORGIR. cccseseccs 2% Q Oct.1 Sept. 21 
Monomac ....... 2% Q Oct.1 Sept. 21 
Winnsboro, pfd. 1%% Q Oct.1 Sept. 22 
Winnsboro ....... 2% Q Oct.1 Sept. 22 
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Franklin Process Co. Stockholders Vote 
to Offer New Stock 


Stockholders of the Franklin Process 
Co., dyers and manufacturers of ma- 
chinery for dyeing on spools, etc.,. Prov- 
idence, R. I., voted on August 18, 1920: 
(1) to change the common stock from 
shares having a par value of $100 per 
share to no par value; (2) to increase 
the number of shares from 3,750 to 
18,750, so that each share of the old 
common stock of the par value of $100 
is now represented by 5 shares of com- 
mon stock of no par value, the change 
being made, however, without capitaliz- 
ing the surplus. The new certificates 
are being prepared and the exchange of 
old for new certificates will shortly be 
announced. (3) On account of the 
growing business and for the purpose 
of paying for extensions and improve- 
ments, to increase the total authorized 
common stock from 18,750 shares to 
31,250 shares. (4) To offer 6,250 shares 
of common stock of no par value to 
common stockholders of record August 
18, 1920, subscription on or before Octo- 
ber 15 at $20 per share (this price being 
the equivalent of $100 per share for the 
old common stock) in amounts equal 
to 331-3 per cent. of present holdings. 
Subscriptions will be payable at the 
Eddy street plant, Providence, as fol- 
lows: $5 per share on or before Octo- 
ber 15, 1920; $5 January 1, 1921; $10 
April 1, 1921. Hornblower & Weeks, 
Providence, will deal in the fractional 
rights. 

The Eddy street plant was recently 
purchased from the Gorham Mfg. Co., 
and the proceeds of the new stock of- 
fered to shareholders will be applied 
chiefly to meeting the cost (about $160,- 
000) of the additions and improvements 
now being made, including the dye- 
house, a 150-foot chimney, new boilers, 
etc. 

The outstanding capitalization on and 
after April 2, 1921, will consist of 
25,000 shares of no par value common 
stock, $500,000 of 8 per cent. cumulative 
preferred stock, and a $60,000 mortgage 
(on Eddy street plant). There is no 
bonded debt. The common stock for 
five years past has been on a regular 20 
per cent. dividend basis (with several 
extra distributions), the last quarterly 
dividend of 5 per cent., paid July 1, hav- 
ing been made payable in stock of the 
English: ally. 

The large dye house which is being 
built under the supervision of Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co., cotton mill engi- 
neers of Boston, at the Eddy street 
plant in Providence, is expected to be 
completed and ready for use about the 
middle of November. This new dyeing 
establishment will, it is said, be one of 
the finest dyehouses in the country and 
with its entire freedom from escaping 
steam which is a feature of the Franklin 
equipment, and with all piping and 
drive located in a basement the interior 
will present a very attractive appear- 
ance. The output capacity, including 
the equipment to come from plant now 
operated under lease on Promenade 
street, will at the outset aggregate from 
25,000 to 30,000 pounds daily, being 
twice the present capacity of the latter 
plant. The ultimate daily capacity is ex- 
pected to reach 50,000 to 60,000 pounds. 


lhe Eddy street plant also embraces 
along with ample space for the winding 
rooms of the dyeing department and 
other facilities, a spacious machine shop 
especially built during the war for the 
making of naval shells but now used 
with its overhead crane and adjacent 
railroad siding for the building and 
shipment of the Franklin machines for 
the dyeing of cotton and worsted yarns, 
hosiery, ete, on packages, spools and 
beams. The total floor space of the 
Eddy street plant with the dyehous« 
completed will aggregate 140,000 square 
feet, while the dyehouse in Philadelphia, 
much enlarged since its purchase last 
fall, brings the company’s total floor 
space to 220,000 square feet and its daily 
dyeing capacity as of January 1 next to 
about 40,000 pounds. 

Advices from Manchester, England, 
indicate that the plant of the allied 
Franklin Process, Ltd., is actively en- 
gaged in the job dyeing, its customers 
including D. & J. Anderson, Courtaulds 
& Co., and other well known textile 
manufacturers; and that its machine 
shop for the manufacture of Franklin 
machines will shortly be placed in oper- 
ation, 

The officers of the Franklin Process 
Co. claim that their machines, ranging 
in capacity from 25 pounds to 1,000 
pounds per lot, afford an exceptionally 
uniform and perfect product and at the 
same time ensure a saving approximate- 
ly as follows contrasted with the 
open vat method of dyeing with its at- 
tendant loss of yarn in 
skeins. They also claim 
economies: Yarn saving, 
per cent.; steam saving, 80 per cent.; 
dyestuffs, various up to 20 per cent.; 
labor saving, at least 50 per cent.; floor 
space saving, say 25 per cent.; healthful 
conditions, notable. 

The receipt of some 260 barrels of im- 
ported fast colors has enabled the com 
pany to resume the dyeing of yarns with 
bleaching-fast colors for shirtings on 
which it has built up its reputation dur 
ing the years of operation. In addition 
to serving some 600 customers as job 
dyers, the company reports that it has 
sold its machines to about 200 textile 
and other manufacturers, among them 
many of the most prominent of the 
country’s cotton and woolen mills, hos- 
iery and carpet manufacturers, 
of dry stock and makers of insulated 
wire. 
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Thomas A. MacNeil 
The death of Thomas A. MacNeil of 
the T. A. MacNeil Company, 
goods brokers, on Monday of this week 
is announced. His death took place at 


cotton 


his late residence, on Staten Island, 
- where he has been ill for some time 
His first connection with the cotton 


goods brokerage business was with the 
house of C. H. Pope & Co., for whom he 
acted as salesman. He was later asso- 
ciated with C. M. Slade. A later con- 
nection was with the firm of M. Heine- 
man & Co., but subsequently he returned 
to the house of C. H. Pope & Co., where 
he remained until the MacNeil Com- 
pany was formed about eight or nine 
years ago. He was slightly over 50 and 
leaves a son and daughter. He was well 
known to the cotton goods selling and 
converting trades. 
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We Guarantee 


the Purchases and Sales of Selling Agents 
and give constructive assistance in the develop- 
ment of their business. 


We Discount 


accounts receivable with or without guarantee. | 


We Finance | 
Mills, Manufacturers and Merchants. 


We Advance | 
on Merchandise. 


— Se 


HOLZMAN BROS. 


Merchant Bankers 


26 Exchange Place New York 
Established 1884 
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Practically all of the space 
for the Fourth Southern Tex- 
tile Exposition at Greenville, 
South Carolina, October 18th 
to 23rd, has been sold. 


Security for 
Credit Managers 


The credit department of a modern mercantile 
concern shoulders financial responsibilities equiva- 
lent to those of a bank—but without the security 
that protects the latter. 
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Greenville will accom- 
modate visitors comfortably 
in private homes when the -~ 
hotels overflow, if applica- 
tions are made in advance to 
the Housing Committee. 


The American’s Policy of Credit Insurance fur- 
nishes just such security. It not only insures the 
credit man’s house against abnormal, unforeseen 
losses, but it insures the credit man himself against 
risks and unpreventable mishaps, and constantly Greenville Association of 


strengthens his standing as a credit executive. Commerce has arranged in- 


Now of all times is the time to safeguard, with the formal entertainments compli- 
American's ( a <a te wget et - mentary to members of South- 
aoe ee S é es NV1e ac eis , >Sal- = es a . - 
certainties of trade anufacturers and wholesal- ern Textile Association and 
ers, write or phone today for complete details of ~ 1's 

ieeceihiiin ceeetes: * the Exhibitors. 
our protective service. 


Yke AMERICAN CREDIT: INDEMNITY CO. 
or NEW YORK E.M. TREAT. presivent 
ISSUES STANDARD UNLIMITED POLICIES 
91 William St., New York City 
511 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Philadelphia Cleveland Chicago Detroit 
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You are cordially invited to — = 
be present. E 


PETE 


Southern Textile Exposition, Inc. 


Greenville, South Carolina 
And all other principal cities 
D345 
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Tarrty Sevents Season 


PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE 
SCHOOL of 


The Pennsylvania Museum and School 
of Industrial Art 


Day Schoo: opens September 20, 1920. 

Evening School opens September 27, 1920. 

Two DirpLtoma Oovurses are offered in 

the Day School :— 

The Regular Teaxttle Course—Three Years 
Thorough and Comprehensive 

The Chemistry, Dyeing and Printing 

Couree—Three Years dealing with all 

Textile Fibres 


Two Year, abridged, Certificate Day 
Courses in Cottons, Woolens and Wor- 
steds, Silks, Jacquard Design, admission 
to which may be had by substituting 
practical work for a portion of the col- 
lege entrance units required in the Di- 
ploma Courses. 
Applications should be filed at least two 
weeks prior te the opening day. 
Circulars giving details of Day and Even- 
ing Schools may be had by applying to 
E. W. France, Director, 
Broad and Pine Sts., Phila., 
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Order Your Scientific and 
Technical Books Now 


They are difficult to obtain and prices are 
constantly increasing. We will quote 
present price on any book of this nature 
and the price will hold unless the pub- 
lisher should increase his price in the in- 
terim. 


Write for our 96-page catalogue—the most 
complete scientific and practical catalogue 
now issued. In addition, our 1920-1921 
list will be sent you as soon as ready, and 
the prices in this list will hold good in 
possibly 80 per cent of cases; but you 
will be notified of any change before filling 
order. 

There will be no obligation in requesting 
eatalogue for We want you to know our 
Book Department. Write today. You'll 
find it valuable for suggesting books you 
need, 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
PUBLISHING CO. = 


Room 650, Woolworth Building = 
New York City 
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|New England and Southern 
MILL SHARES 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 








M. H. WILDES & CO. 


Incorporated 
30 STATE ST. BOSTON. MASS. 
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NEW BEDFORD MASS. 
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“Wil ‘ 
} : 
| LEARY & WALKER | 
Engineers 3 
© Mill Buildings 3 
: Textile Equipment a 
i Power Plants a 
: Electrifications 5 
i Finishing Plants : 
: Housing 
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When installing a machine for Carbon 
izing, Dyeing, Bleaching, Drying 
or Finishing 


be sure you are buying a 


Berry Wheel | 


or Fan 
with no back draught 


bpplicable to any 
make of Dryer 
Used by the leading 
textile mills 
Manufactured by 


HU 
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‘. HUN BERRY 
FAN CO. 

28 Binford Street 
Boston 
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MILL STOCKS 
New Offerings of Knight Preferred and 
Bonds Considered Attractive 


Boston.—A further decline in 
material prices and indications that 
easier money is near at hand are factors 
that are causing some regular investors 
in textile shares to show more interest 
despite the 


STEADY 


raw 


fact that curtailment by the 
mills continues radical and there has 
been no marked demand for yarns or 
goods. This class of investors is not 


so much concerned about present busi- 


ness conditions as they are regarding 
the future outlook and the financial 
status of the mills. They know that in 
most instances the latter is not only 


sound, 
leading 


but that the surplus accounts of 
mills are exceptionally 
therefore it is the business and financial 
outlook that chiefly concerns them and 
the majority believe that the turn in the 
road is near at hand. 

The interest that investors are show- 
ing in the bonds and preferred stock of 


large; 


B. B. & R. Knight, Inc., is an evidence of 
their belief in the soundness of textile 
conditions. This week’s trading in 


shares of textile mills listed on the local 
exchange disclosed some peculiar price 
fluctuations. American Woolen pre- 
ferred has remained unchanged at 95 
while Amoskeag preferred has declined 
3 points to 72. American Woolen com- 
mon on the other hand has dropped 12% 
points from the high of last week to 
71%4 which is 1% points below the pre- 
vious low of the year. 

\moskeag however has remained un- 
changed and in good demand at 76. The 
\moskeag annual meeting is near at 
hand and it will not be suprising if its 


annual statement as of May 31, shows 
a net quick of over $40,000,000, as com- 
pared with about $34,000,000 for the 


previous year. 

\ small sale of Pacific has been made 
at 160 but little of this stock is avail- 
able below 166 or 167. Arlington has 
been in good demand recently at 95 to 
96 with dividend on, and bids of 93 
ex-dividends have found few takers. 


It is local opinion that the marketing 
of the 


new securities of B. B. & R 
Knight, Inc., will be materially facilitated 
by the incorporation of that company 


under the Massachusetts laws, making 
the preferred and common stock non 
taxable’ in this state, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut and New Hampshire. The 
authorized capitalization is $15,000,000 
and 100,000 shares of common stock of 
no par value. It includes $10,000,000 of 
7 per cent 10 year first mortgage sinking 
fund gold bonds, of which $7,500,000 
will be and $5,000,000 of 8 per 
cent cumulative preferred stock of which 
$2,500,000 will be 

The 


been 


issued 


issued 
and preferred 
underwritten by 


bonds 


stock have 


a syndicate headed 


by the Chase National Bank of this city, 
the bonds being offered for public sub 
scription. at 94 and accrued interest, 
vielding about 7.88 per cent, while the 
preferred is offered at 96 and accrued 
interest to vield about 8.33 per cent. The 
balance sheet as of August 14 shows net 
juick assets after appropriating $2,000,- 
000 for new construction and $1,000,000 
is a reserve for inventory depreciation, 
of over $7,700,000 or over a dollar for 
each dollar of outstanding bonds. Net 
tangible assets exclusive of good will, 
brands and trademarks are over $30,- 
000,000 or over $4,000 for each thous- 
and dollar bond. The latter basis of 
figuring would leave over $15,000,000 of 
tangib le assets for the 100,000 shares of 


common stock, thus making the nominal 
capitalization $30,000,000. 
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BUTLER FELT TRIMMER 
Does the Work of Two Men Saves Stock 


Reduce Your Production Costs 


J. A. BUTLER 


Old South Building 
BOSTON, MASS. 









Textile 
Engineering 


Textile 
Machinery 
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SPECIAL MACHINERY 


It’s a pleasure to build special machinery for particular 
people. They appreciate quality. We build machinery, 


of any description, to your specifications, and deliver it 
ready for use. 


DALLA 


W. M. STEELE CO. 
98-100 Beacon Street Worcester, Mass. 
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: Established 1880 2 
2 MANUFACTURERS CHESTER, PA. © 
OFFERS : 
- High Grade Domestic and Imported Hand Made 5 
E Cots for Cotton Spinning Roller Covering ag 
: KEYSTONE LEATHER BELTING : 
= ROLLER COVERING TEXTILE LEATHERS : 
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Filling Winders 


COPS BUTTS BOBBINS : 
F. A. LAZENBY & CO. 


Filling wound of any material for Plain, Automatic, or | 
Narrow Fabric Looms—or for any other purpose. f 


BALTIMORE, MD., U. S. A. 


SUC COUN EAEL ETAL 
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EXHIBITORS SOUTHERN 
TEXTILE EXPOSITION 


We are prepared to Store and Transfer your 
Exhibits, Avoid delays, we will trace your ship- 
ments fromthisend. Send us your Bill of Lading 


MANUFACTURERS WAREHOUSE CO., 
Greenville, S. C. 


190 UMA CLAS RE A 
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A. M. LAW & COMPANY | 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 
Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 


Correspondence Solicited 
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TEXTILE WORLD 
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Highest Grade 








Garnetted Stock |———— 
In Cotton, Wool, Worsted, and Cotton and Wool Mixtures z pene AITIN ie AND 
































FRANK B. GRAVES CO. 


Church and Arch Streets Albany, N. Y. 
New York Office, 200 Fifth Avenue 
Mr. Mooney will be at New York Office every Wednesday 
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Movements Slight to “Mill and Collections 
of Material Slow—Blue Worsteds 
More Active 

Little change is noted in new woolen 
clips and old woolen rags since the last 
report. A certain steadiness main- 
tained throughout the trade, not so 
much because prices are disinclined to 


Mr. Graves or 
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ATLANTIC WOOLEN MILLS, Inc. 


Mills at Dryden, New York 
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RAGS, SUBSTITUTES AND WASTES 








activity can be expected as long 
there is no great change in the relat 
manufacturing position of raw w_<ol 
and reworked wool stock. The for: 
is regarded as low, and of greater 1 
tive utility, and the latter as high, 
far inherent values are concer: 
Hence it is that a large number of th 
who are interested in the movement o{ 
reworked material say there is no pros- 
pect of there being a large business 1 
lized until wool goes up or rags cx 
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For Rags, Paper, Cotton or Woolen Waste, 
4 styles, 30 sizes. Prices $13 to $100 


Write for circular 


HENRY J. KLEIN CO.  ,i0Q Ste, 


CLAS ALANLNNNOTTTNTTeTeTTATD T  e | up much business. 





tint 





The W. L. Loeser Co. [| 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Careful Graders of §4 44 i 
WOOLEN RAGS 
DELAINES—LINSEYS 











Less Waste—Cleaner Yarns 


BY USING 


ATHERTON 
Improved 


Pin Grids 


IN ADJUSTABLE BRACKETS 





Most 
ount of the big saving in good steck, at 


mills have adepted this device, on 
zh price of cotton, and its ability to take 
more foreign matter than other Grid | 
irs. The good cotton passes along in lap 
stead of being knocked into mote box and | 
d for picker waste. 
We manufacture all types of grids, but 
now this type to be the best. 


OUR 
Positive Split Lap 
Preventer 


stops 90% 
ng away 


of laps from splitting and by 
with Old Dead Plate in front 
calender rolls, it allows quantities of 
eign matter to drop through to floor as 
) passes over this grating. 


Atherton Pin Grid Bar Company 


L. D. ARMSTRONG, President 
Providence, R. I. Greenville, S. C. 
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| theless, 


| severe 


' woolen 


TEXTILE WORLD 


there was a revival of demand for them. 
No price changes of importance 
be expected so 


could 


long as demand con- 

tinued light. 
Small lots of woolen rags are about 
all that can be disposed of as the mar- 
ket drags its sleepy course. Usually the 


quarterly 
dealers 


Waste material 
and rag merchants succeeds in 
noting a number of large trades and 
injecting a degree of liveliness into the 


meeting ot 


situation. These factors are here this 
week, attending the conferences at the 
Hotel Astor. According to early re- 


ports they are not succeeding in stirring 
Demand for the pres- 


ent is confined almost entirely to fine 
rags. Fine light merinos, blue and 
black worsteds are inquired for, and 
occasionally blue serge. 


Little change is noted in new woolen 
Stocks are said to be large, not- 
withstanding suspensions of work at a 
number of garment factories. Never- 
women’s wear clips are said to 
be better cleaned up than men’s wear 
descriptions. 


SUBSTITUTES INERT 


Industry in Depressed Condition Indicates 
a Lower Basis Necessary 


Boston.—The market for wool sub- 
stitutes is lifeless. The industry, gen- 
erally, is passing through’a period of 


and there are few 
any, on the horizon aftording 
encouragement or the promise of a bet- 


ter day immediately. The public, which 


depression 
signs, if 


up to quite recently would buy anything = 


at any price, have now taken the 
posite talk and will not buy anything at 
any price. The trend, still 
seems to be in the wor- 
but there is unusual in 
this because, such has been the trend for 
several years past; but it looks as 
though the woolen industry was not 
getting anything like its proportion of 
business for that class of fabrics. This 
may be all a passing mood and in time 
a balance will be 
and worsted 
recovered wools are 
wool and are only utilized because at 
a lower price they give approximately 
the same value, the tremendous wool 
stocks everywhere of all grades are a 
depressing factor from the standpoint 
of this market. As there seems little 
probability of the wool market moving 
upward, but rather the substi- 
tutes apparently will have to fall to 
lower levels. 

There is no change in the rag mar- 
ket. Another Jewish holiday has inter- 
vened, further cutting grading 
operations, which at no time in recent 
months have been very extensive. Mixed 
from 14 to 15c¢ with the 
bulk of business nearer the lower figure 
It is considered that these 
to move lower, all to meet the 
competition of and secondly be- 
cause graders cannot afford to pay such 
high prices when they can find a mar- 
ket only for a small percentage of the 
materials when graded. Rough cloth 
ranges from 5 to 5'2c and little de- 


mand. It is thought however, that there 
may be future for 


more call in the 

black and_ blue worsteds and 
graded materials. Black worsted is 
quoted 17-18c; brown worsted 13-14c 
and blue worsted 16-17c. In clips black 
worsteds are 50-52c with blue 
from 35 to 


37c. Green serge maintains its pre- 
eminent position; the old rags selling 
from 22 to 23c and clips from 46 to 47c. 


however, 
direction of 


steds, nothing 


between 
But as 
substitutes for 


restored 
fabrics. 


reverse, 


down 


softs range 
rags will have 
first of 
wool, 


near 
similar 


strong at 
worsteds in limited demand 


Op- = 
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A SAVING 


QUALITIES 





: 

: 

€ Durability 

i Lightness 

Z Smoothness 

= Uniformity 

f TRY OUR 
“NO WASTE” 
I Seamless Hard Fibre 

= Roving Cans 

a Se ea 

E 


Trucks Boxes Baskets 


STANDARD FIBRE CO. 


Somerville, Mass. 
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handling. 


Hussong Dyeing Machine Company 
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DETERGENT SPECIALISTS 


“THERE is a better, quicker, soap-saving way 


— scouring or washing those goods. 





make a suggestion that will lower cost and_im- 
prove appearance of your goods. 


| The Electric Smelting & Aluminum Co. 


Lockport, N. Y. 
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‘““THE ONLY ONE AND ORIGINAL” 


“BRADFORD” Fig Soap 


Promotes Lustre and Improves the Spin 


Original Bradford Soap Works, Inc. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





The Keystone Metals Ciemesilities| 
Safety Engineers 


VENTILATED 
METAL PARTITIONS 
METAL SHELVING 
METAL LOCKERS 


Process completed with one 





Patentees and Sole Manufacturers 


1024-26-28 Ridge Avenue gece eas 
TRANSMISSION 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. MACHINERY 


223 
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- 
z 
s 


IN SERVICE 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Best Hard Fibre 
Steel Rings: Polished and Elec- 
trically welded 


Rolled Fibre Top Rims fur- 
nished if wanted 


Bodies: 








Bottoms: Heavy Gauge Steel 


Finish: Inside with two coats 
moisture proof preservative 





Outside: Two coat enamel 


Hi 


BLEACHING 


With two or three 








machines, 
one of them with a concrete vat, 
one operator will do the work of 
four to six men, will deliver your 
yarn and in 
better winding condition than is 


freer of Chlorine, 


possible by any other means, and 


a bleach that is second to none. 


Groveville, New Jersey . 
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OLIVE OIL 


Sole Makers: 
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occur trom some level of prices, bef 
selling.’ 


WASTE MARKET DULL 3 
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Market Severely Embarrassed But Main. Z 
taining a Hopeful Spirit | 

JOST The sentiment in the mar 4 
for cotton wastes is greatly depres j 
Cotton continues to fall down hill, $5.00 4 
a bale being lopped off one day rec 4 
would mean a depreciatior 3 


This 
least $3.00 off the large 
combers and strips held in the ag, 

by the the Cotton W 
Exchange. It is really remarkable ho, 
cheeriul the market keeps under these 
Trading at all 
mes between dealers but it is quite na 


a bale 





members ot 


AULA bs 


LULL 


onditions goes on 


row and limited. Those who have to 

take in stocks from the mills on th d 

contracts are only too willing to pass | 

them along to someone even at a loss d 
prevent accumulation straining too | 

severely financial accommodations o)b- i 
al le 

It is the same story in every section 

the market. Buvers are still holding « 

ul hasing only te mect actual neer 


until things mor‘ 
is the standpoint of the buyer: 
f combers, threads or willow: 
The Exchange very qui 
these days. There is always, howeve 
an arbitration case or two on the slat 
It has been the custom of the Exchans 
zive a dinner to the retiring president 


will wait are 








is 





UL 


















1 rdance with custom a bat 
|! I] ( tendered Svdnev R. Gree 
it the Copley-Plaza, Tuesday, Octob: & 
5 The charge per plate, $15, would _ 
. a 
scem to indicate that the waste business d 
is in a flourishing condition and sor 4 
lit ticism has been heard ; 
QUOTATIONS : 
COTTON WASTE—MILL RUN s ¢ 
(See Note) .* 
Per cent = 
No. 1 peeier comber.... cae — 70 2 8 
Short peeler comber.......... — 60 3 . 
No 1 Egyptian comber....... — 70 = 
Short Egyptian comber........ — 60 au 
WUlte GEE GUPEDs ccc ci ctececcs — 45 wun 
No. 2 white card atrip........ — 35 2 
= 
Cents : 
Cea GN a a v0 04.00 845004 0800 3 — 3% E 
Dirty picker motes..... 2 — 38 E 
Card and spinning swee 3 — 3% 4 
WONG WEEDS cesccdcccncvsccs 2— 8 g 
Soft white threads............ 11 — 12% 5 
Hard white threads........... 10% — 11 
Soft colored threads........... 10% — 11 =] 
Hard colored threads.......... 9% — 10 5 
COTTON WASTE—GRADED STOCK qj 
(See Note) 
Per cent 
Sakelarides comber ........... — 75 3 
Sakelarides strips ............ — 90 = 
Egyptian comber .... ccccccess — 70 
BEV EIR BITIOS conse cweccucus — 65 
No. 1 white peeler tomber.... — 76 
PeGlee GOS a ide Mace eee wteess — 60 
NO. 2 GEICO GRPIG. .cccaescies — 56 = 
No. 3 white stripe... ccecseces — 50 = 
No, 1 white spinners.......... . — 95 3 
Cents q 
No 1 soiled card............. 12 — lf = 
NO. 1 GHP ORG is concvesanieosan 7 — 9 E 
No. 3 GER MOR 60 ce én cetecacec 6 — § 
No. 1 white willowed fly...... 11 — 16 
No. 2 white willowed fly...... 9 — i) 
No. 1 cleaned white picker.... 9 — 1) 
No. 2 cleaned white picker.... 6 — 
Hard white threads........... 13 — 14 
Hard colored threads.......... 12 — 14 i 
LINTERS 
f.o.b.N.Y 
Texas, clean mill run.......... — nom 
Texas A ..ccceess eeseccccccces — nom 
Eastern, clean mill run........ —— &-9 Maz 
Staple linters .......seeeeeees —— 9-10 —_ 






NoTs.—Percentage based on prices at 
New York Middling Uplands spot cotton for 
day of shipment. 
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” SOA 

_ Capable Machine © 
for : 
_ All-Around Work | 





AUULLEAAAIUS AAAS UL 


No. 2 Foot Power Rotary Sewing Machine 


Almost half a century has gone 
by since this machine was first 
put on the market but we have 
yet to see a better portable 
Foot Power Machine for the 
all-around work of the textile = 
mill. Sews Cotton, or Woolen ; 
goods, thick or thin, wet or dry. 





QUASAR 





Send for prices, details, etc. 


TILLINGHAST 
SUPPLY & MACHINE CO. 


INC. 
84 Hamilton St., Camibridge, Mass 








HONTULNNAT ETNA Tena enea rea umnenrnmemmtmt 
AAAS ALS AE A YL ULNA 


New Jersey 
Textile 


Wire 


MMMM A SS LLL 









[NNT AS TT 


Machine for: 
rapid and Eco-32 
nomical Method 3 


der _ tickets to 
Hosiery or othe 
Garments. 







Uses pointed 
staples, can 
not tear th 
4, finest fabric 





L Shoemaker & (a, TR MILADELETIN’ 


JAMAL UAT AAUULEAU LAA 


Gammon 


AU LLLU COAL ALLA LA 
LAY \ 


ESTABLISHED 1844 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, INC 
Gun Mill, PATERSON, N. J. 


fanufa. turer ofall kin oct Rptndies. Flyers, Rings, 
I ibes, Caps, etc., for Cotton, Silk, Flax, 
Voolen and We ts d Mac hinery. 
Light Forgings 
KINDS E 


les and Flyers a Specialty 
REPAIRING OF ALL 


= 












TEXTILE 


BRITISH WOOL INDUSTRY 


Market Depression Similar to That in 
This Country 

WasHInGToN, D. C.—Reports from 
the United Kingdom indicate that the 
British wool industry is passing through 
the same sort of depression as the 
American. These reports that 
there is a “ want of confidence all round 
and that the public demand is small on 
account of the view generally held that 
will soon fall. Retailers have 
been clearing off stocks on hand and are 
not inclined to place fresh orders unless 
compelled to do so.” 

This situation has resulted in a gen- 
eral stagnation in the industry, which, 
coupled with the cancellations. of orders 
and impending labor troubles, 
caused the manufacturers to 
somewhat the production of 
and worsteds. Generally, 
elimination of night work 

Sufficient business is left to keep most 
firms going, according to the 
Trade Supplement, 
present no 


show 


prices 


have 
curtail 
wo lens 
this means the 


London 
though at 
coming in; 
consequently the tone is depressing 


Times 


new business is 


Prices Declining 


Meanwhile 
Wi ird, and 
the Government policy of refusing to sell 
the ocks of wool in its pi 
espe cially the medium 
except at 
the market. The 
in order to 
new 


prices are moving down- 


there are complaints about 


Ssession, 
grade 


prices far above 


and lower 
of crossbred, 
statement is made that, 
assist the marketing of the 
British clip, the Director 
Materials will not reduce the 
price of these qualities this year 


General 
of Raw 


Private 


dealers have been holding the lower 
grades of wool in the expectation that 
the continental countries, especially Ger- 
many, will soon be in the market for 
large quantities 


\ statement of the stocks-of raw wool 
owned by the British Government on 
June 30, 1920, a total of 2,905,554 
bales of the following qualities 


gives 





Merino combing 796,579 
Merino clothing 190.780 
Merino carbonizing 125,897 
| 1,113,256 
New Zealand crossbred slipes 135,187 
New Zealand crossbred scoured 157,332 
Crossbred carbonizing 192,635 
Crossbred 56/60 500.296 
Crossbred 44/50 34.506 
Crossbred 35/40 272,342 
Total 1,792,298 
Grand total 2,905,554 

lhe London Times Trade Supplement 


states that “the scheme fot 
wool proposed in Australia, 


mntrol of 
to follow 


termination of the contract for sale to 
the Imperial Government which came to 
an end on June 30, appears to have been 


abandoned. It is 
stralian sales by 


stated that the Au 


auction will be resumed 


on October 1, and that there will be no 
Government regulation or restrictior 
compelling all wool to be first offeres 
for sale at the jlonial sales before 
being exported. If this is so, there is 
a chance of wool quickly finding 

natural level.” . 


Figures also published in the London 


Times Trade Supplement indicate that, 
while there will probably be a shortag 
in the production of wool this year, the 
carryover will enable manufacturers t 
meet all demands 

There are no official data on the wool 


production of the world, and therefore 
this estimate should be 
is worth. The number of sheep in the 
world has slightly decreased according to 
the best figures available, 
mate is evidently | 


It should be | 


taken for what it 


and the esti- 
vased on this reduction 
orne in mind that since the 


WORLD 


armistice 
of wool, 


there are 
principally 
grades, and the 
evidently smaller 
‘The coming of 
production of 
while the 
and 
passe d , 


to 


large accumulations 
medium and low 
world consumption is 
Che periodical States: 
July finds the 
wool below requirements, 
market is steadily declining 
thousands of bales are _ being 
at the auctions, only, of course, 
come up again on some later occasion 
1920 Production 
The world production for 1920 may 
e estimated in millions of pounds at 
as follows 


world 


} + 
out 








Pr 
war ye Remarks 
Unit. Kingdom 120 100 Good i 0 
few st I 
I Ss 2s5 250 ¢ i 4.0 000 
fewe heep 
Canada 11 10 Good Pp ith 
fewer shee} 
Argentina 264 300 Many more sheep 
Urugua 14 150 Rather more sheep 
Cent. |} 70 35 Half the sheep only 
Med'n 1 I 90 40 Little change 
Fran 7 60 Ge i clip 3,500,000 
fewer sheep 
Russia 8 190 Even lower figures 
are current 
South Africa 156 172 10 increase est 
Australia 70 70 Litt change 
New Zea 1 00 22 10 ncrease est 
Oth 1 400 360 Southea Europe 
fewer st I 
Wo animals® 50 60 A dis ( icreas 
I i 2,817 2,567 
> th te 1 ar i relates t 
the South American semi-domesticated ar 
a les e 3 tl \ 1 
n p Ss 
\ssuming that the positi imn 
diately before the war was one of stable 
equilibrium, the present season is 250,- 


000,000 pounds short of wool. But if 


Russia be left out of the question the 





next 12 months can carry on with 
inv stinting of the manufacturers 
[here is none the less an absolute al 
sence of margin which makes it most 

desirable that wool should be acquired 

promptly and at a figure et iraging 
irmers to keep more sheep.” 


Serious thought has been given to the 


ossible utilization of part of the large 
stocks of wool on the Continent, with 
the result that a syndicate has _ been 


proposed to finance the marketing of 


wool to Germany, Austria, Czecho 
Slovakia, and other countries where 
machinery is idle for lack f raw 
mate! il 


Recently a conference representing the 


wool, cotton, and flax industries 


held at The 


drafted which it 


Was 


Hague whe re a scheme 


was 
te d will cause a 
vement to the 


Continent of 
which has accumulating in 
1 1 


and, Australasia, and other 


Is expec 
definite me 
wool 
] 


been 
| rel sources 


supply 
Purchasing 
The National 


chasing 


(gents Meeting 

Association of Pur 
Agents will hold its annual cor 
October 1] 12 and 13, at the 


vention l, 
Hotel, Chi isiness 


Conegre ss 


sions being held on eat a of these dates 
Among the speakers announced 
Russell \ Petteneill, Chicage 

‘ Buying Through Specifications 
Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale Universit 
on “ Stabilizing the Dollar”; Dr. F. W 
Russe, of Mallinckrodt Che 


W orks, st Louis i Sates 


the Purchase Chemicals Inspe 

tion of Chicago packing houses 

mac and a visit will be paid te tl 

Great Lakes Naval Training Stat 

The annual banquet of the ass 

will be held on the evening of Oct. 11 
The S eep and Goat Raiser \ssot 

tion of Texas will end a delegation to 

attend the Southern Tariff Congr i 

New Orleans Oct 11 and 12 to urge 


tariff legislation that will protect the 
wool and mohair industry of the United 
States 


ty 
oo 
es 


95 


mr 





DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


CARD 
GRINDERS 


TWO SPECIALTIES 


which have made the 
name of 


“DRONSHIELD” 


WORLD-FAMOUS 


The 


Dronsfield L™ 
Patent gE . 


i 
65 Traverse 


Wheel Grinder 


AND 














The 
Dronsfield 
Patent 






Long 
Grinding 

Roller 

Wken Ordering Cards 


SPECIFY 
‘“‘“GRINDERS TO BE OF 


DRONSFIELD'S MAKE” 


There are none 


“JUST AS GOOD” 
To be QUITE SURE 


order from 
THE PRINCIPAL TEXTILE 
MACHINERY IMPORTERS 














UMNER Ss" Roo? i z 
Lice & BUTLEF 
MANAGING ACENTS 
















































































CRITICAL SITUATION known merchants on. the street, asked : Jhio wools are for the chief part 
: _ regarding the condition of the market, still in the hands of the growers, but 

IMPENDING IN WOOLS replied by saying that prices were re- local quotations named for various 
markably strong considering lack of grades are generally lower than the 

Downward Trend Gaining Momentum buying by manufacturers and further growers and their pools are willing to 
Margin Above Advances in Domestic affirmed that bounteous crops were take. It is becoming increasingly ap- 
Wools in Danger of Loss always associated sooner or later with parent that the Government is not dis- 


BOSTON The wool market this week good business. He explained the lack posed to give cotton growers and 
is very dull, with prices tending to ease of imterest in lower priced fabrics on sheepmen any special financial assist- 
off. Few, if any, encouraging factors the ground that the cost of making up ance that would tend to obstruct the 
are discernible. Summer street is a was practically the same and that such downward tendency in raw materials. 
sick street. Price cuttings in various being the case, with the public taste Cotton and wool are down about 30 
industries have affected the market running to fine goods, jobbers and _ per cent. from peak of year, and if the 
psychologically clothiers naturally preferred to buy pull is still downward the Government 

The country has a fit of economy moderately of the finer grades of fabric. hardly feels itself big enough to nullify 
and not buying anything, and _ this, One of the worst things the market the operation of the basal economic law 
reflected in the raw wool market, has has to encounter, in the judgment of a of supply and demand. 
led to almost complete stagnation. prominent dealer, is the continued Manufacturers of tops and yarns are 
Older men in the market who have offering of English tops much below almost becoming reconciled to the 
passed through its various crises are domestic quotations, less, indeed, than thought of lower prices for their com- 
mildly optimisti One of the best hey could be produced here on present modities. It would seem as though a 





market. It is thought that th 
supply of such tops is limited and that 


Bradford manufacturers, desiring to 


wool decline of 25c a pound in both fine and 
half-blood tops and 2-40s_ yarns 


inevitable, if the views of clothiers for 


was 


WOOL QUOTATIONS 


OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA, 


Washed. madi realize, prefer to dump their surplus, if lower cloth prices are to be met. It is 
XX & abv... 65—70 possible, on to the high American mar- understood that if half-blood tops were 
ce pea a ae ket. Complaints are heard regarding cut from $1.75 to $1.50 considerably 
% blood .... so—e5 the quality of tops and yarns so pur- more business could be done. Worsted 
% blood 48—52) chased. yarn men are greatly perplexed, as their 
% blood 44—48 es cae , oe 
% blood, low 30—38 Some little selling is going on in fine market seems no _ nearer stabilization 

MICHIGAN AND NEW YORK. delaines, touching a low quotation of than it was several weeks ago. 

Unwashed. Unwashed 60c. Demand, such as it is, calls for Wool Trend Down 

—_ ae. — Pe wich a fine wools and quarter bloods. The sit- London sales will close October 1, 
INDIANA, MISSOURI AND SIMILAR uation is far from being stabilized. The the date the auctions open in Adelaide 






textile machinery of the world is prob 


FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING Wool 





(225) 


% blood 57—58  % blood —49 point is rapidly being reached when it Interest has fallen away completely and 
% blood 41—44 Common -—28 will be impossible for certain classes of as a result the auctions are closing a 
CALIFORNIA (SCOURED BASIS). wool to be sold at prices that will pro- week earlier than scheduled. It was 
oan * gone to—1 1, tect the wool trade in the advances hardly to be expected that there should 
Sp. middle Fall free. 90—1 00 they have already made. Such advances be any competition for wools, with the 
Ray cere sk oe eparects 80— 85 carlier in the season ranged from 15¢ British trade as flat as ours and, what 
TEXAS (SCOURED BASIS). to 25c, and on the lower grades of wool perhaps is more important, the likeli- 
Fn. 12 mol 45—1 60 Fine fall..1 05—1 10 -it looks as though the margin might hood that wools will be sold at much 
Fo. 8 mo.i 25—1 30 hefore long become exhausted lower figures than the ruling prices in 
PULLED—BASTEEN. Talk on the Street regarding low London. The wool trade here will do 
vine ae. a8 i eee _ gs prices at which Australian wools may little now until it is known what the 
A super..1 25—1 30 C’bgs. fin. 90— 95 be procured further induces pessimism. Australian grower will be willing to 
z aor ey = note a. oo Claims are being made that 70s clothing let his wools go for, knowing, as he 
MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING (scourrp WO! will be purchasable around 90c well does, that never before was there 
BASIS). clean and good combing wools at ap- such an = accumulation of unwanted 
=? os os ee - 6 proximately $1.20. No one knows defi- wool in the world. Quotations estab- 
E “"  nitely, but unfortunately the rumor has lished in Adelaide, and throughout the 
“" ae. eee ce co—1 39 (Just as bad an influence as if it were a month at various points in Australia, 
ceksians aun cee winners (ecetinn mene) fact The bugheat of the market, nev- will automatically affect wool | stocks 
Fine .....1 60—1 65 % blood..1 25—1 390 Ttheless, is in the world wool pile. both in Coleman street and Summer 
NEVADA (SCOURED BASIS). \ustralian stocks cannot be explained street From the ends of the earth 

Fine med.1 45—1 5¢ Fin. cl’'the1 40—1 4 away: it will take two years at least, will come the next important news 

MOHAIR. according to one of the authorities on —— 
Domestic. Foreign the Street, for the two years’ clip accu- M ARKET UNCHANGED 
SPE NCE, REET eee ge jg_ mutation ‘to. be absorbed. The woo 


Still Waiting on Goods Develop- 





getting business after they ascertain 
what price they can figure. Severa 
trades of this character are pending 
three-eighths blood wools, with scatter: 
demand for half-blood and fine. Mo 
of the trading is in small lots, and f: 
quently appears to serve the purpose . th 
making up sample lots on which it 
hoped they can secure business. The r 
cent decline in the London wool sak 
naturally led many factors to-delay th: 
purchases still longer, as there is a « 
sire to see just where the Australia 
wools will develop during the early pa: 
of October when these stocks bec 
available there. There is a general 

ing that these wools will show some | 
figures which must needs be reflected 
sympathetically in the market here. 
course it is pointed out these wools w 
hardly arrive here much before the firs 
of the vear, but even with that the ei 
fect will be noted, it is believed, in th 
desire to use everything to bring abou 
a lower level of prices, or at least 
definite knowledge of values. 


Prices Still Nominal 

Prices are just about the same as fa n 
as can be judged in the absence of an 
real trading. On fine wools, some b¢ 
lieve prices might be easier. For exam 
ple, it is declared that a good fine stap! la 
territory can be had at $1.35, while ly 
half-blood is possible at $1.25. On thre ! 
eighths around 80c to 85c is considered p' 
the market, with quarter-bloods at 60 
to 65c. An idea of the influences work 
ing on the fine wools is given by the fact t 
it is declared possible to get a fine t 
out of Australian wool at $1.75 to $1.8! 
Actual sales are few in number and onl 0 
small in size. About 10,000 pounds o hi 
half-blood territory sold at 43c; 20,00 cl 
pounds of quarter and three-eighths ur 
washed at 40c; 5,000 pounds of half st 
blood and fine reported at private terms u 
20,000 pounds of burry quarter 
three-eighths brought 25%c. 


Scoured Wools Dull 


Scoured wools are reported very du!! 
indeed. Many manufacturers who ha\ 
been using these reported an apparent 
tendency to the use of worsteds whi 
militated against the purchase of th: 
wools by many factors which heretof« { 
had a chance to use them. It is said 
be a case of going out and hunting 1! 
business, and even then it is not eas) 
get through unless the price is rig! 


al 


Cape (scoured): Montevideo ably not working more than 30 per cent. ment Witl little busi i 
. oT e > ; > y o or 
Combing, (greasy): capacity The she ep of the world ar« P : Pi cin ee | ith so lhttle business going on, pt 
aR « 5 HILADELPHIA lere seems to lhe / s 
choice.1 45—1 50 4 blood 40—4 at, ai 1 1 add tions are said to be as uncertain as ever, M 
Combing, % blood 50 still alive and every day adds millions — very little progress made the past week 5 
good...1 30—1 35 % blood 60—t f nounds to future clips : , one house reported they had been a 
cl , P 2 , , OF pounds to Tuture chy on wools. In fact, the market appears : ¢ . 
othing, Merino 62—68 ee ; ‘ , : : os to get. a good line of a high B wh 
choice.1 00—1 10 Buenos Aires Situation in Delaines to be delaved still longer with no definite . Sh. scoured Wor sot 
Clothing neg : : they could sell at 50c scoured. For s: a 
5 : x-breds: Fine delaine wool is quoted on Sum- active develonments The trade verve: . ae . . I 
good a0 95 Lincoln 18—19 3 nn s lag a ; choice selections higher prices 
Australian High \% bla ; mer street at about 65c Two vears allv seems to be still far awav from 
Fine 9 dh , . : quoted, but they do not seem to 
a ee ago, just before the signing of the anvthine like a detinite understanding ’ 
64s 5 5( : ; sales 
56-58s...1 00—1 05 armistice, the average price of the Gov as to where they stand and hence ders Noils V : 
FOREIGN CARPET (Grease Basis) ernment controlled wool was 74c. The not seem t6 be in any better position oils Very Quiet 
Aleppo Khorassan: civilian demand for fine fabrics forced than before. As a matter of fact, recent Noils also continue inactive and 
Washed.. 25 —30 i . > . = 
ee 2 26—86 the price gradually up to $1.00; ruling developments seem to point to the neces- ports seem to show a weaker posi 
Whd. col. 20 —2 2nd clip = : : ge | : ; ] md 5 ' ; 
Angora —— \feneolian: quotation therefore is 35 per cent. be- sity of still further price revision down- for the fine grades. Some recent 
a =o rie ss - oan low top price of present year and 12 ward if there is to be any buying move- chases were made from spinners 
‘ id o=——35 a nenhu n.. _ . P a a oun . e 4 
Bokhara Scotch Blk per cent. below average Government ment coming from the public. The goods around 40c by a dealer in this grad 
White 26—27 MBs s06505 28—30 control price Government control market showed fair results in certain a good sized quantity. On this gt 
Colors 22—23 Camel's hair . < | s j 5 
he (Russian). = price for three-eighths blood combing quarters, but the general report is not the market is generally reported 4: 
omb E 18 20 Servies skin wool was 76c, as against present quo- very encouraging. Wool salesmen re- 50c, with half-bloods at 40c to 45c; three 
Wid. ball 2 25 a . - . - ; * : . . : . oy c ' 
Wid. open Hast India: tation of 45c, a fall of 40 per cent. turning from trips report mills waiting eighths at 32c to 37c: quarter-blood 
ball 16 20 Kandahar.... 35—40 Ou irter blood wool was 75c S« pte mber for orders on which wool business of 27c¢ to 32c. Proce ssed noils are also vit i 
Willow’ 17 Vv Tie ven — > . 1 : . 
: o> te - 14 a ante 1918, and today is around 40c, a decline necessity depends, so that there was dull. with little or no interest De s 
Ssechuen 14 —17 fay........ 20—25 of 46 per cent. These declines may be verv little activity reported this week say they have to hunt hard for busines 
oe” is —8 looked upon as average figures for sim- Dealers report inquiries still coming and even then it does not always « g 
- ° - * ° 1 . ' . 1 - - \ 
Se ilar wools of domestic origin in which are in the main dependant upon them much chance for profit. \ 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


WOOL MARKETS—Cont’d. 


irpet wools also continue quiet with 
lit active interest shown, and with 
co sequently uncertain values 


Philadelphia Wool Trade Notes 
local wool house was agreeably sur- 
d the other day when a car of 
fexas wool finally arrived in Philadel- 
pl The car had been shipped from 
in February, but only reached 
thi. city the last week of September. 


Texas 


WEAKNESS CONTINUED 


Low Prices No Incentive to Buy Carpet 
Wools at Present 


York.—Current low 


prices in 
t wools fail to bring improved buy- 
ng in this quarter. The situation is 


it the same in character as it has 
or a long time. Large stocks of 
rpets and rugs are said to be going 
warehouses, although in certain 
quarters this way of operating is denied. 
South American wools have _ been 
into carpet manufacture steadily. 
Coarse carded varieties are noted at 20c 
a scoured pound and combing 25¢ a 
scoured pound, 
l.itthe operation is to be found in for- 
wools in the carpet classes. No 
sperations, it is understood, are be- 
ng attempted in China wools for im- 
tion, because they meet with noth- 
but neglect. Quotations, while 
largely nominal, are run down practical- 
ly to a pre-war level. Nevertheless the 
lusiness is little or nothing. Sup- 
plies of far eastern wool are likewise 
nominal, Little is heard of as 
it. Import houses in other lines, 
‘ame busy with samples of wool 
r the armistice, are quite silent now. 
lo domestic wools the effects of spring 
in the piece goods markets 
een rather discouraging. The new 
cl s still largely in growers’ hands. 
Recommendations are being made to 
st the clip in warehouses, and it is 
lerstood that this advice is being fol- 


ire \ 


t eC 


Oo nes 
1 } 


1 to a large extent. As time goes 
the basic reason for this course is 
vable. The status of wool on the 


taritt schedule has been a source of wor- 
for several years. There are 
th who will say that, if it had not 
or the war, wool would have been 
present slump in 1915. Valuations 
not rule much lower than they 


lo now, while the hopes held out for a 


1 tariff forecasts a considerable 
ation. 
RAW SILK SPOTTY 


Minor Purchases Made Mostly for Mills’ 
Immediate Requirements 
little 
I s noy 


its 


increase in raw silk de- 
looked for until the vear 
close. September 
local factors, have been 
lthough buying has been mostly 
hand-to-mouth nature. Spots have 
[ importance, yet of wider 
than November-December 


orders, 


rer 


d_ by 


less 


settlement is still the order of the 
Yokohama. The details of Gov- 

t assistance have not been forth- 

as promptly as expected. Can- 
practically unchanged. Little is 
bought for American account. 

1] elers rather diffident them- 
| on a sort of a vague understand- 
it higher valuations on Japanese 


are 


gt s will be to their own benefit. 
\ hanges of importance mark the 
M se silks. Extra classical Italian 


virtually nominal status, though 


quoted at $8 a pound, and best classicals 
the same at $7.50 a pound. 

Prices here Wednesday were quoted 
as follows: 


Filature Kansai Dou. Ex. Cracks $7.40 
Filatare Kansai Extra 13/15..... 7.15 
Filature Best No. 1 Extra 13 x. 7.00 
Filature Best No. 1....... 6.90 
Filature Kansai No. 1 13/15.. mak 6.85 
Filature Sinshui No. 1 13/15.... 6.80 
4 months’ basis 
CHINA 
Canton XXA, Crack, 14/16, new style 6.00 
Canton XXB, 22/26....... Suk ers aie aie 5.50 
ITALIAN 
pe SP er eee 8.00 
ree ee ee ee 7.50 





COMBING MERINOS DEARER 





Low 


An Improved Demand in London 
Crossbreds Neglected 

(From Our Regular Correspondent) 

LONDON, Aug. 24th.—The seventh 
series of Government sales of Aus- 
tralasian wool opened in London to-day 
with a representative catalog of Aus- 
tralian wools. There was a good se- 
lection of combing greasy merinos and 
the best qualities were briskly competed 
for, chiefly by the home trade, and 
values showed an advance of from 6 to 
4 per cent. as compared with the July 
sales. Good average greasy sorts met 
with a fair amount of competition from 
Continental users at unchanged prices. 
The inferior and wasty parcels, how- 
ever, were neglected and mostly with- 
drawn. Greasy merinos suitable for the 
clothing trade also met with a poor de- 
mand 


and the same applied to the 
scoured sorts. Greasy merinos from 
Victoria made from 48d to 64d, while 
Sydney merinos made from 36d to 55d 
and Queenslands from 37d to 50d. 
Among crossbreds fine greasy quali- 


ties were generally from par to five per 
cent above July rates, and mediums 
showed appreciable change. The 
coarser grades were mostly unsalable at 
the Government limits. 

The outstanding feature of the 
was, of course, the upward turn in the 
value of the best combing merinos. This 
had been foreshadowed by the steadier 
tone af Antwerp and Hull, and by the 
improved inquiry at Bradford for meii- 
no tops. The general opinion appears 
to be that combing qualities are 
fairly reasonable in price. 

Messrs H. Dawson and Co., commen- 
ting upon the opening of the sales, say 
“the immediate problem now is to find 


no 


sale 


now 


a stable and legitimate basis. While val- 
ues are under control the effects of de- 
mand and supply cannot be fully felt 


and prices are still being more or less 
artificially supported, but when the 
world’s producing areas are in competi- ¢ 
tion these primary will reas- 
sert themselves. Even under present 
conditions, financial and_ political, a 
shrinkage in values was inevitable, but 
has been somewhat too rapid in most 


factors 


classes of wool. There is, however, 
abundant evidence in the world of the 
maintenance of demand, and the cer- 


tainty of a large consumption, but at a 


new and lower basis.” 


A. W. Jealous Made 
The 


Agent 

American Woolen Co, announces 
the appointment of Alwyne F 
as agent of the Chase Mills, 
Mass., succeeding Prentiss Howard, 
ceased. This appointment is 
with the usual policy of the 
to promote wherever possible within 
its own ranks. Mr. Jealous has been 
with the company many years and for 
the past few years has been superin 


tendent ‘of the Rockdale (Mass.) Mills 


Jealous 
Webster, 
de - 
in line 
company 
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EAVENSON & LEVERING CO. 


WOOL 


SCOURING AND CARBONIZING 


Ph la. and Reading Railroad Sidings 
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Pidladdphie Wool Sienas and Carbonizing Co. 
WOOL 


Scoured and Carbonized 
Freight Address: Coral St. Sta., P. & R. RR. 


Semevent ont Trenton Ave., Phila., Pa. 
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CAMDEN, N. J. 
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Agents for 
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WOOL £- PRODUCE MERCHANTS 





BOSTON 
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Bradford, Eng. 
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DOMESTIC 


FOREIGN 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS 
ARMOUR & CO.—PULLED WOOLS 


Commission Merchants 
248 SUMMER ST. 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 


Phila. New York 


Chicago 





ULVNALUV UP LLL ALARA MEAT 


COLUMBIA BASIN 
WOOL WAREHOUSE CO. 


Portland, Ore. Boston, Mass 
IDAHO--WASHINGTON 
AND OREGON WOOL 


BOSTON OFFICE, 200 Summer St. 
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OELRICHS & CO. 


WOOL IMPORTERS 


AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


11 Broadway 246 Summer St. 
NEW YORK BOSTON 


PMMUURSOMCLDEAAUUN UD EMND OUTLET PANNE 


ULL LAN NLU 








‘“NEWOOL”’ 
FINE REWORKED WOOL 


WINCHESTER WOOLEN CO. 
NORWICH, CONN. 


“You can Win with Winchester 
MINE eer eT eTnTcTeATEAT 


| Sheet Metal Construction Co. [ 


TUT Ce 
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Sheet Metal Construction Co 


Builders and Repairers 
SHEET METAL PRODUCTS 
Delaware Ave., Wood and York Sts. 

CAMDEN, N. J. 
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BAT 


au ULNA LLLLNSU AEDES 


- MACUNGIE SILK maine! 


Macungie, Pa. 


Bindings an Ribbons 


or binding Cotton and Woolen Bed = bgt E 
Go-Cart Covers, Kimonas, Bath Robes, : 
Special Colors or _Shades made to order = 
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R. A. FAWCETT 


(Export) Ltd. 


Wools—Tops—Noils—Mohair 
161 Summer St. 
Boston, 
HUANLLALUAAU EAA NAET TNA GOTAT ETAT THAT 





Mass. Port Elizabeth So. 


Hee 
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Africa 
UUAnET aN 
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4 TAPE 
BELT FOR 











We have perfected 


a cotton tape belt for 

UNIVERSAL driving Universal 
Winders, Also one 

WINDERS ‘or Camless Wind- 
ers. We urge all 


| weers of these machines to write us for 


| 
\ 





samples. We offer this with our full 
endorsement, because exhaustive tests 
have satisfied us of its eal merit. 


BARBER MFG. CO. “oWEtt 


Spinning Tape Specialists 


CUAL | 


ETYTDYONY TONNE CLUE ER 


OF ALL 
TYPES 


BOILER 


TANKS & TOWERS—SMOKE STACKS 


THE WALSH & WEIDNER BOILER CO. 
« CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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cCALSO 


PATENT OFFICE 


Water softeners for Ridin 
scourers, bleachers, dyers 
and finishers 


LIME & SODA Softeners, 
FILTERS & PURIFIERS 


American Water Softener Co. 
1003 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Walter W. Hodgson 
Card Stamping and Repeating 
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2 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 3 
Also Repeating for Throw Overs for Fine 5 

2 


and French Index 
315 West Lehigh Avenue - Philadelphia = 
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DYE_ In All Shapes 
TUBS For All Purposes 


PUTA td 
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G. Woolford Wood Tank Mfg. Co. 


Established 1854 = 
Lincoln Building - - Philadelphia, Pa. 
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, ATLANTIC TANK @ BARREL CORP. 
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Formerly J. Schwarzwalder & Sons, Inc, 


CYPRESS 





VATS 1s 
TANKS YELLOW | 
PINE = 
FOR ALL TEXTILE USES iE 
145th and Jefferson Streets HOBOKEN, N. J. | 
Branch—Louisville, Ky. 
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TRADE MARK 


BARBER - COLMAN ComPANY 


Main Orrice ano Factory: ROCKFORD, ILL. 
BOSTON, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
HAND KNOTTERS WARP TYING MACHINES 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 





PAPUALCDUC UALS SRA ARR YN AANA (QMS UONERENMIRPMERLEODOUGD SCOUTS sa aaeN NNN ALAN 


SPOOLS 


Warper and Twister spools. _\\ ooden head and metal 
shield. Let us submit you samples and prices. 


Ped 


GREENVILLE SPOOL & MFG. CO. 


GREFNVILLE, S. C. 
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ASHWORTH BROS. 
Manafacturere of 

Card Clothing of Every Description 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 
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Fd Install longest Senill aes finest appearing 


wert §=KEYSTONE FIBRE HOLLOWARE 
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KEYSTONE FIBRE COMPANY Bex 116, Yorklyn, Del. : 
- a svn 0000000000000 ‘iA 
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See our page advertisements in other issues. Send for Catalog. 
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Aladdin’s Lamp 
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‘Today it is almost as easy for a Millman to 
obtain an extra machine or a certain count 
of yarn—or anything else he is looking for, 
as it was for Aladdin to get what he wished 
by rubbing his lamp. 


The Millman’s lamp is the Textile Clearing 
House. It isthe “ open sesame ” to the prod- 
uct he is in search of. If he does not see it 
advertised, he advertises for it. 


? 


Are YOU using this “ lamp”? 


Address — CLEARING HOUSE DEPT. 


TEXTILE WORLD 
JOURNAL 


October 2, 1929 





New York 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


We SEs 
PINTBIN SIN 


COMMISSION YARN CONVERTERS 
Our SPECIALTY is Ball and Skein Winding 


Embroidery, Crochet and Knitting Yarns 
Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Liner 


Novelty Yarns 


DOMESTIC MILLS COMPANY, INC. 
LOWELL, MASS. 








Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty Yarns, 


Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, 


Winding in every form. 


Cops, Cones, Tubes, and Skeins 


WINDING? 


Telephone SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 





Trenton 4308 


— 








We specialize in 


Electrification of 





Northern Engineering Co., Inc. 


784 South Swanson St., Philadelphia 





PIECE DYE 


and FINISHING 
of KNIT CLOTH 


Prompt Delivery 
STANDWARE DYE WORKS 


2157 Prospect Avenue 
BRONX, NEW YORK CITY 


WOOL SPUN YARNS FOR 
HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR 
AND SWEATER TRADE. 
COMMISSION OR SALE 
BASIS. SINGLES ONLY. 
FOSTER CONES. SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES AND 
LET US QUOTE YOU. 


J BROADBENT & SON, INC, 
UNIONVILLE, CONN. 








MorrIisviL_e, Bucks Co., PA. 





Spot Cash Paid 
For Mill Ends 


What have you to offer in Mill 

Ends and Seconds of Woolens, Silks 

Velvets, Veilings, Laces, Ribbons, 

Cotton Goods, etc.? 

We pay spot cash for any quantity. 

Submit samples and quotations. 
Hosiery and Underwear Mfrs. 

Address Dept. G 


BROADWAY JOBBING HOUSE 
42 E. 10th St. New York City 


COMMISSION WEAVING 


Knowles Looms. Woolen 


or Worsted. 


B. J. HYLAN TEXTILE Co. 
Lowell, Mass. 





COMMISSION DYEING 
Cotton, Wool, Shoddy and Rags 
Raw Stock and Skein Dyeing 
COMMISSION SPINNING 
Business Solicited 


WEBSTER DYE & YARN MILLS 
Webster, Mass. 





AMSTERDAM YARN MILLS 


(Incorporated) 
AMSTERDAM, VW. Y. 


Commission Spinning 
WOOL, SILK and MERINO 





WANTED—For next year a first class 
specialty line for knit goods, notions or 
white goods department of Jobbers or 
Department Stores; in Ohio, Mich., Ind., 
Ill. Commission; manufacturers only. 
Prefer few numbers of extra quality to 
large line. Have experience, acquaintance, 
capital. Chicago office. 

Address Adv. 711, Textile World Journal 

334 Fourth Ave., New York 








WE DYE AND FINISH 
Worsted Jersey Cloth 
Without 
Wrinkles, Stuck Places, 
Clouds or Dye Streaks 
Our Finish Makes you proud 
of your product. 
We are now Prepared to 
handle Worsted Dress Goods, 
Bolivias, Velours, Men’s Wear; 
also Prompt Service on | 


REDYES 


BOND & WELSH, INC, 
Whitestone, L. I 
Telephone Flushing 3223 








WANTED—A line of Tapestries on 
commission direct from the mill, 
also a line of Velours and Furniture 
Leather for Upholstery trade for New 
England. Selling these lines at 
present. Can get plenty of business. 
Address Adv 748, TEXTILE WORLD 
JOURNAL, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 





Why Not 
NOW? 


Why not send 
that list of 
"discarded" 


machines today 


The 

TEXTILE 

CLEARING HOUSE 
will introduce 
them to men who 
will be glad to pay 
cash to obtain 
them. 


Send the list NOW 
so that it will 
in time for the 
next issue. 
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New Publications 





Union Textitre Faprication; By Ros- 
ERTS BEAUMONT; 350 Paces, 6x8% 
Incues; 200 ILtLustrRaTtions; CLoTH; 


Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York. 


We are accustomed, in the United 
States, to associate the term “ union 
goods” with the lower grade cotton and 
wool fabrics, but this new book by Mr 
Beaumont considers union goods from 
a broader viewpoint. It goes far be 
yond the ordinary mixtures of cotton 
and wool, and includes combinations of 
wool and silk; cotton and linen; cotton 
and ramie; cotton and silk: hair or 
coarse wool and asbestos; linen and silk; 
wool, cotton and artificial silk, et 

\lso, we are accustomed to think of 
combining different fibres and varns 
chiefly as a means of cutting costs in 
order to produce goods at a price. Mr 
Beaumont makes better goods not 
cheaper goods — the chief object of fibre 
and yarn combinations, and shows how 
a greater textile industry can be realized 
by working along this line. 

The volume, as necessary in a com 
plete work, treats of union products 
made by combining fibres before spin 
ning, compound yarn fabrics and woven 
unions, and is divided into three prin 
cipal sections for the consideration of 
these different classes of union textile 
fabrication. In each of these sections 
complete analyses are given of the 
effects to be obtained by varving com 
binations, which represent an enormous 
amount of research. Original drawings 
and photographic reproductions of yarns 
and cloths are freely used to expla n 
the text 

Use of fibre and yarn combinations 
offers greater possibilities for the fur 
ther development of textile manufac 
turing than the working out of an 
American type of design, of which we 
have heard so much from museums and 
art students. In fact, such combinations 
probably offer the broadest field for spe- 
cial fabrics and novelties that is open 
to the textile industries Lhe progres- 
sive designer, spinner and cloth manu 
facturer will find the volume very 
instructive and profitable reading 


The Chemical Technology of Textile 
by Dr. Georg Von Georgievi Scott 
Greenwood & Son 


The second revised English edition of 
this publication has just been published 
The volume covers the origin, structure, 


preparation, washing, bleac ae . dyeing, 
printing and dressing of textile fibres 
from a technical standpoint The mat 
ter is presented in a condensed form in 
order to preserve the nature of a text 
book: nevertheless the author has in 
certain cases given definite data and an 
exact description of individual processes 


In his introduction he states that an at 
tempt has been made to completely 


separate the technical and chemical 
technology of the subject and for that 
reason he gives only a few sketches of 
apparatus. The scope of the work may 
he gathered from the following chapter 
heads: Chapter one, The Textile 


Fibres: Chapter two, Washing Bleach 
ing and Carbonizing: Chapter three, 
Mordants and Mordanting; Chapter 
four, Dyeing: Chapter five, Printing; 
Chapter six, Dressing and Finishing 











Ideal Manufacturing Site, 48 Miles from Philadelphia 
Water and Rail Facilities 
For Sale by the War Department —At May’s Landing, N. J. 

















U* D as a loading plant by the War Department, located 
48 miles from Philadelphia and 14 miles from Atlantic 
City. It comprises two distinct areas, one known as the manu 
facturing area and the other as Belcoville, a village to house 
the workers. South River bounds the project on the South 
and Egg Harbor River on the Kast. 

To the manufacturer hard pressed for room for expansion ; 
to Western or Southern manufacturers seeking an Eastern 
location close by a shipping center; this project offers every 
natural advantage and affords abundant opportunities for 
future development and growth; to the investor interested in 
Salvage profit, this sale offers an exceptional opportunity. 


TRANSPORTATION 


he West Jersey & Seashore ‘Railroad of the Pennsylvania 
System is at May’s Landing proper, 1% miles from plant and 
connects directly with plant spur at May’s Landing. The 
l-¢g Harbor River is navigable to barges, lighters and tugs 
rhe entire reservation is on this water way. 
These facilities combined give the manufacturer easy access, 


by either rail or water, with nearby important transportation 


centers and the great buying markets 
AREA AVAILABLE 

Belcoville is a modern village, with all the features of an 
up-to-date workers community, comprising 1,200 acres. The 
manufacturing area, divided into two sections and including 
84 buildings, covers 1,000 acres. The range area, mostly 
farming land, but including clav and gravel pits, covers 3,800 
acres in aggregate area Of O,OOO acres 


PLANT 
(his area contains 84 buildings of 
ood frame 


tvpe. Some are of corrugated iron o1 


either Truscon, lantern or w 


ITeSS¢( d steel roofed and sided : others 
are of steel and concrete Magazin 


buildings are of frame construction 





PROJECT-2 


varying from 15 feet to 20 feet to 25 feet x 60 feet. The build- 
ings used for manufacturing purposes vary from 40 feet x 80 
feet to 40 feet x 120 feet. Every building in this area is in 
excellent condition, many of them brand new and never used, 
and others are partially completed with necessary materials for 
completion available. 


VILLAGE 


Belcoville contains 206 attractive dwellings comprising 5, 6 
and 7 room one-family homes; 6 room two-family dwellings 
and four-family apartments of 4 rooms each. Most are sup- 
plied with steam radiation from 5 zone heating plants, with 
electric light from 5 zone generating stations, and water from 
a common source. [very building has open plumbing with 
ample sewage disposal facilities. All streets are well lighted. 
In addition there are numerous social centers, such as halls, 
Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., bowling alleys, store and a par 
tially completed theatre. 


SALVAGE POSSIBILITIES 


(he manufacturer who would prefer to dismantle the build- 
ings and erect new factories can make an attractive profit 
through salvage. The investor, interested in salvage profits, has 
an equal opportunity ; for the cost of dismantling and salvag- 
ing will be much less than the price to be realized from the 
sale of the materials and other property available. There are 
on the reservation 45,000 feet of 4-inch to 10-inch cast iron 
pipe under ground at an average depth of 3 feet which can be 
salvaged with a trenching machine. There are tons of pressed 
steel and corrugated iron in the buildings, with large quantities 
of unused yellow pine floor beams, flooring and timber. Other 
fixed facilities which are included in the plant sale consist of 
inside piping, both steam and water, sanitary and lighting fix 
tures and numerous other items. 

Manufacturing sites are daily increasing in value and it is 
obvious that the War Department has released May’s Landing 


‘ 


at a most opportune time. [very manufacturer is necessarily 


ORDNANCE SALVAGE BOARD 


War Trade Building 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





